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PREFACE 


A  limited  edition  of  this  book  was  produced  by 
the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Twentysixth  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists,  which  was  held  in  New  Delhi  from 
the  4th  to  the  10th  January  1964,  on  behalf  of  the 
Organizing  Committee  of  the  Congress,  for  the 
use  of  the  Delegates  thereto.  By  arrangement  with 
the  Organizing  Committee,  the  book  is  now  being 
republished  by  the  Survey,  with  a  view  to  making 
it  available  to  persons  wanting  acquaintance  in  a 
general  way  with  the  ancient  remains  and  monumental 
edifices  of  India,  together  with  such  museums  as 
house  her  antiquarian  relics. 

The  book  was  initially  intended  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  handbook,  but  later  on  it  was  felt  that 
a  somewhat  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  varied 
and  vast  material  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
than  a  mere  sketch  of  sites  and  buildings,  as 
that  would  hardly  satisfy  even  a  casually-interested 
tourist.  Archaeological  remains  cannot  be  viewed 
in  isolation  from  the  culture  they  belong  to ;  nor  can 
monuments  be  divested  of  the  architecture  they 
partake  of.  Such  considerations  have  resulted  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  the  book  over  what 
was  originally  contemplated. 


(iii) 


The  book  starts  with  the  remains  of  the  proto- 
historic  age;  the  earlier,  that  is  the  prehistoric,  age, 
till  now  identifiable  in  India  almost  solely  by  stone 
implements,  without  any  but  geological  association, 
has  been  left  out  of  its  purview. 

The  book  is  bound  in  two  parts,  there  being  no 
other  consideration  in  the  division  than  convenience 
of  handling. 

The  chapters  in  the  book  have  been  contributed 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  Survey,  while  the  work  of 
co-ordination  and  editing  has  naturally  been  mine. 
These  colleagues  have  also  helped  me  in  seeing  the 
book  through  the  press  and  have  thus  earned  my 
thanks. 

A.  Ghosh 

Director  Getter al  of  Archaeology 

in  India 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

IT  WOULD  BE  FUTILE  TO  LOOK  FOR  A  UNIFORM 
pattern  of  culture  over  all  parts  of  India  at 
any  period  in  her  long  history.  Stone  Age  and  Iron 
Age  have  been  and,  in  fact,  to  some  extent  continue 


^  For  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  see  map,  fig.  1,  p.  42. 
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to  be  contemporaries  here.  The  same  is  true  of 
history  and  protohistory.  However,  it  was  a  little 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  first  millennium  B.c. 
when  certain  incidents  of  known  date,  which  had 
lasting  consequences  for  almost  the  entire  country, 
took  place,  and  these  may  be  taken  to  mark  the 
beginnings  of  the  historical  period  of  India’s  past. 
The  annexation  of  the  Indus  valley,  then  part  of 
India,  by  Darius  of  Persia  late  in  the  sixth  century 
B.c.  was  a  significant  event  of  known  date.  This 
was  also  the  time  of  the  birth  of  two  great 
teachers  of  proved  historicity,  Buddha  and  MahS- 
vira,  founders  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism  respectively, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdoms  of  Avanti, 
Magadha,  Kosala  and  Vatsa,  which  provide  some 
moorings  to  dynastic  histories.  To  archaeologists 
the  occurrence  of  the  Northern  Black  Polished  Ware 
(abbreviated  below  as  N.B.P.  Ware),  a  shiny  hard 
pottery  of  superior  manufacture  with  its  centre  of 
dispersal  in  the  central  Ganga  basin,  is  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  early  historical  period.  Its  beginnings  are 
dated  to  the  middle  of  the  first  millennium  b.c., 
although  it  still  awaits  a  convincing  confirmation. 
Writing — often  spoken  of  as  the  watershed  between 
history  and  protohistory — must  have  been  taking 
a  shape  now,  if  it  had  already  not  done  so,  as  is 
evident  from  the  later  inscribed  edicts  of  Asoka  of 
the  third  century  b.c.  and  from  certain  short  inscrip¬ 
tions,  such  as  that  of  Piprahwa,  suspected  to  be  even 
earlier. 

The  long  period  of  protohistory,  which  preceded 
it  and  served  as  it  were  as  the  crucible  in  which  the 
main  ingredients  of  historic  civilizations  crystallized, 
is  taken  to  have  begun  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  millennium  B.c.,  at  any  rate  in  certain  parts. 
Small  isolated  communities  now  came  closer 
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together  and  contributed  towards  evolving  certain 
broad  patterns  of  living  and  customs.  It  was  also 
during  this  period  that  certain  alien  folks,  including 
the  Aryans,  moved  into  India,  perhaps  in  several 
waves  and  at  several  points,  setting  in  motion  a 
chain  of  movements,  clashes  and  upheavals,  which 
resulted  finally  in  whatever  mutual  adjustments 
were  possible.  This  was  no  doubt  the  formative 
period  for  different  Indian  cultures,  societies  and 
institutions,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  this  period  which 
holds  largely  the  key  to  the  personality  of  India. 

It  is  proposed  to  describe  the  protohistoric 
cultures  of  India  regionwise,  as  their  diversity  and 
interrelationship  are,  it  is  believed,  thus  best  compre¬ 
hended.  In  this  scheme  of  regional  divisions,  river- 
valleys  naturally  play  an  important  part,  for  it  is 
along  these  valleys  that  the  major  civilizations  were 
born,  took  shape  and  thrived. 

2.  NORTH-WEST  RAJASTHAN 

It  is  for  a  very  good  reason  that  this  account 
starts  with  north-west  Rajasthan  (instead  of,  as 
usual,  with  Panjab),  with  a  vast  expanse  of  sandy 
desert  and  not  of  fertile  lands.  And  the  reason 
is  that  this  part  of  Rajasthan  was  not  a  desert  in 
protohistoric  times;  instead,  it  witnessed  the  affluence 
of  the  Harappa  civilization,  the  earliest  urban  civi¬ 
lization  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  subcontinent,  when 
it  first  entered  what  now  comprises  India.  The 
Aravallis,  running  south-west  to  north-east,  bisect 
Rajasthan,  geographically  and  archaeologically.  To 
their  north-west  stretches  a  vast  desert,  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  which  between  the  now-dried-up  rivers, 
Sarasvati  and  Drishadvati  (presently  known  as 
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Ghaggar  and  Chautang)  lay  the  holy  land  of 
Brahmavarta.  The  remaining  southern  part  of  the 
desert  is  watered  by  the  Luni  and  its  tributaries, 
which  have  not  been  adequately  explored  as  yet. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Aravallis  the  land  is  watered  by  the  Banas  and 
Chambal,  where  a  chalcolithic  culture  arose  in 
only  slightly  later  times  (below,  pp.18-19)  and 
was  even  contemporary  with  the  Harappa  culture 
of  the  north-western  Rajasthan  but,  for  all  we 
know,  shows  no  signs  of  having  come  into  contact 
with  it. 

The  antecedents  of  the  Harappa  culture  continue 
to  elude  the  archaeologist,  but  interesting  evidence 
of  a  pre-Harappan  occupation  comes  from  Kali- 
bangan.  District  Ganganagar,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ghaggar,  currently  under  excavation.  There  are 
two  mounds  here.  At  the  smaller,  western,  mound 
the  lower  deposits  are  distinguished  by  a  red  ware, 
which  is  poorer  in  texture,  compactness  and  surface- 
treatment  than  the  Harappan  Ware  overlying  it. 
It  is  thin  in  fabric,  dull-slipped  and  painted  in 
black,  occasionally  in  combination  with  white,  with 
a  repertoire  of  essentially  geometric  designs  (pi. 
Ill  A).  On  most  pots  decoration  is  concentrated 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  frequently  the 
striation-lines  on  the  interior  are  not  horizontal 
and  indicate  some  kind  of  break  in  handling.  The 
houses  are  of  mud-brick,  their  orientation  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  later  overlying  Harappan  struc¬ 
tures.  There  are,  however,  chert  blades,  terracotta 
bangles  and  flat  terracotta  ‘cakes’.  Over  these  depo¬ 
sits  a  wide  mud-brick  wall,  likely  to  be  defensive  in 
purpose,  was  raised  by  the  Harappans  soon  after 
their  arrival.  Whether  the  western  mound  represents 
the  citadel,  as  do  the  smaller  western  mounds  at 
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Harappa  as  well  as  Mohenjo-daro,  is  as  yet  far  from 
certain. 

On  the  larger,  eastern,  mound,  the  pre-Harappan 
and  Harappan  elements  are  bracketed  in  lower 
levels,  while  in  the  upper  levels  the  former  get  gra¬ 
dually  thrown  into  the  background  or  are  entirely 
superseded,  suggesting  thereby  that  both  the  Harap- 
pans  and  pre-Harappans  lived  side  by  side  initially, 
but  not  for  all  the  time.  Bronze  implements,  chert 
blades,  faience,  terracotta  ‘cakes’,  seals  and  sealings 
bearing  the  typical  ‘unicorn’  bull  and  other  animals 
and  Indus  script  (pi.  II  C),  with  all  of  which 
we  are  familiar  from  the  Indus  valley  sites,  occur 
in  these  levels.  The  Harappan  houses  are  built 
of  sun-  or  kiln-burnt  brick,  on  either  side  of  streets 
(pi.  I)  laid  in  a  grid  pattern. 

This  pre-Harappan  pottery  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  Drishadvati  valley,  where  it  was  noticed 
earlier,  and  christened  as  Sothi  culture  from  the 
name  of  the  site  where  it  was  first  recovered.  It  was, 
however,  regarded  later  than  the  Harappan,  not 
on  any  stratigraphic  evidence  (which  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  without  excavation)  but  from  its  compara¬ 
tively  poor  quality.  In  its  dull  slip  and  painted  bands 
over  the  neck,  it  has  some  common  traits  with 
pottery  from  the  Zhob  valley,  Amri  and  Kot-Diji 
and,  in  fact,  with  the  meagre  pre-defence  pottery 
at  Harappa  (all  now  in  Pakistan),  but  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Harappa  culture  itself  is  as  yet  on  no 
account  determined.  Some  of  its  forms  are  some¬ 
what  comparable  with  the  Harappan  ones,  such  as 
the  well-known  dish-on-stand,  while  others  seem 
to  anticipate  them.  It  may  have  played  some  part 
in  building  up  the  assemblage  of  the  Harappa 
culture,  at  any  rate  of  that  phase  which  is  found  in 
Rajasthan,  Panjab  and  Uttar  Pradesh. 
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The  life-span  of  the  Harappa  culture  in  the  Indus 
valley,  based  largely  on  the  occurrence  of  certain 
Harappan-type  seals  at  Ur  and  elsewhere  and  on 
other  contacts  with  Iraq,  is  generally  accepted  as 
between  2500  and  1500  b.c.  When  exactly  the  Harap- 
pans  moved  from  the  Indus  valley  on  to  the  Hakra 
(as  the  Ghaggar  is  called  in  its  lower  reaches  in 
Pakistan)  and  arrived  at  Kalibangan  and  other  sites 
on  the  Ghaggar  is  not  yet  certain.  But  two  samples 
from  the  late  levels  of  the  Harappa  culture  at  Kali¬ 
bangan  have  yielded  Carbon-14  dates  of  2095+115 
and  2045+75  b.c.,  which  indicates  that  the  Harap- 
pan  habitation  at  Kalibangan  is  likely  to  have  come 
to  an  end  about  2000  b.c.  It  may  have  begun  four-to- 
five  centuries  earlier. 

The  Harappans  were  followed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sarasvati  and  Drishadvati  by  the  users  of  the 
now  well-known  Painted  Grey  Ware,  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  whom  we  may  draw  on  the  excavations  at 
Rupar  (below,  p.  8)  and  Hastinapura  (p.  10),  on 
the  Sutlej  and  an  old  bed  of  the  Ganga  respec¬ 
tively,  their  habitations  in  Rajasthan  having  been 
only  scantily  excavated.  Curiously  enough,  their 
settlements  in  Rajasthan  lie  away  from  Harappan 
mounds  and  do  not  overlie  them,  as  do  some  of  their 
settlements  on  the  Sutlej  and  in  the  Ganga- Yamuna 
doab.  Bowls  and  dishes  of  fine  grey  ware,  painted 
in  black  with  bands  on  the  edges,  and  with  vertical, 
oblique  or  criss-cross  lines,  sigmas,  svastika-symhols, 
spirals,  circles,  dots  and  dashes  over  other  parts, 
constitute  their  characteristic  pottery.  With  it  also 
occurs  a  black-slipped  grey  ware,  often  fine,  which, 
by  gradual  improvement  and  perfection,  is  likely  to 
have  matured  ill  the  N.B.P.  Ware  of  the  historical 
period.  Cooking-and  storage-vessels  are  in  a  dull 
and  dusty-red  ware.  The  people  were  familiar  with 
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semi-precious  stones  and  glass  for  beads,  and  copper 
for  implements.  They  may  have  known  iron,  but 
it  has  been  traced  so  far  only  later  in  their  life,  as  at 
Alamgirpur  (below,  p.  10).  Their  houses,  which 
have  so  far  largely  eluded  the  spade,  seem  to  have 
been  built  with  mud  or  wattle  and  daub.  Mutton, 
beef  and  pork  formed  part  of  their  dietary.  They 
also  used  the  horse,  which  had  remained  unknown 
to  the  Harappans.  Economically,  they  were  largely  a 
pastoral-agricultural  people.  From  the  fact  that 
they  had  widely  occupied  the  Panjab  valleys  and 
the  Ganga-Yumuna  dodb,  which  was  also  the  scene 
of  the  activities  of  the  early  Aryans  in  India,  it  is 
surmised  that  the  Painted  Grey  Ware  people  are  not 
different  from  them.  At  Hastinapura,  the  Painted 
Grey  Ware  deposits  are  dated  to  circa  1100-800  b.c. 
All  that  may  be  said  at  present  is  that  they  may 
have  arrived  in  the  river-valleys  of  north-west  Rajas¬ 
than,  Panjab  and  west  Uttar  Pradesh  round  about 
1000  B.C.,  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  remains 
of  their  culture  lie  substantially  below  those  of  the 
early  historical  period. 

I 

3.  THE  SUTLEJ  AND  BEAS  VALLEYS 

Although  Harappa  lies  on  the  bank  of  an  ancient 
bed  of  the  Ravi,  upstream  of  it  no  traces  of  Harappans 
have  been  identified  so  far.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  regular  chain  of  such  sites  on  the  upper 
Sutlej  and  also  a  few  sites  on  the  White  Bein,  a 
tributary  of  the  Beas.  The  Sutlej  was  probably  a 
tributary  of  the  Sarasvati  in  early  times,  and  before 
it  captured  the  Beas  it  participated  in  the  Ghaggar- 
Hakra  and  not  the  Indus  system.  The  Harappans 
appear,  therefore,  to  have  entered  the  Sutlej  valley 
via  the  Sarasvati,  and  their  likely  route  may  have 
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lain  over  the  dried-up  bed  of  the  Naiwal,  possibly  an 
old  bed  of  the  Sutlej. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  existence  of  a 
pre-Harappan  phase,  as  noticed  at  Kalibangan,  the 
protohistoric  cultures  on  the  Sutlej  followed  the 
same  pattern  and  order  as  on  the  Sarasvati.  Rupar, 
a  21-m.  high  mound  overlying  the  Siwalik  deposits 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  where  it  emerges  into 
the  plains,  has  yielded  a  sequence  of  six  periods, 
with  some  breaks,  from  the  Harappa  times  to  the 
present  day  (below,  p.  48).  Of  these  the  lower 
two,  the  Harappan  followed  by  the  Painted  Grey 
Ware,  fall  in  the  protohistoric  period.  A  steatite 
seal  in  Indus  script,  impressions  of  seals  on  a  terra¬ 
cotta  lump  (pi.  II  A)  ,  chert  blades,  copper  imple¬ 
ments  and  vessels,  terracotta  ‘cakes’,  beads  and 
bangles  of  faience  and  typical  pottery — all  testify 
to  a  flourishing  Harappan  township  here.  The 
earliest  houses  of  the  Harappans  were  built  with 
river-pebbles,  but  soon  they  made  use  of  cut-slabs 
of  lime-conglomerate  or  brick,  the  latter  agreeing 
in  size  with  that  found  in  the  Indus  valley.  Mud- 
brick  walls  were  sometimes  raised  on  foundations 
or  plinth-base  of  stones.  The  dead  were  buried  in 
pits  in  an  extended  position,  with  the  head  generally 
on  the  north,  along  with  funerary  vessels  (pi.  IV), 
as  in  Cemetery  R-37  at  Harappa. 

What  exactly  led  the  Harappans  to  desert  the 
site  is  not  known.  The  Painted  Grey  Ware  people 
followed  them  in  due  course.  The  full  equipment 
of  the  latter,  consisting  of  typical  pottery,  including 
the  black-slipped  ware,  beads  and  bangles  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  semi-precious  stones,  glass  and  bone,  bone 
arrow-heads,  ivory  kohl-sticks  and  copper  imple¬ 
ments,  is  found  here.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  glass, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  Harappans,  seems  to 
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have  been  introduced  by  the  Painted  Grey  Ware 
people.  There  exists  also  flimsy  evidence  of  their 
houses  in  the  shape  of  burnt  lumps  of  clay  with 
impressions  of  reeds,  which  were  apparently  the 
material  used  in  walls  and  roofs. 

On  the  whole,  the  Harappan  material  at  Rupar 
agrees  with  the  Kalibangan  assemblage,  but  at  Kotla 
Nihang  Khan,  2  km.  south-east  of  Rupar,  the  small 
Harappan  settlement  appears  to  be  free  from  the 
pre-Harappan  element  of  Kalibangan  and  even 
otherwise  is  characterized  by  such  pottery-forms, 
like  the  goblet  with  a  pointed  base,  as  occur  in 
profusion  at  Harappa  and  Mohenjo-daro  but  are 
absent  or  rare  in  Rajasthan  or  on  most  other  known 
sites  in  Panjab.  Kotla  Nihang  Khan,  therefore, 
appears  to  represent  an  earlier  Harappan  immigra¬ 
tion  and  Rupar  a  later  one. 

The  position  of  Bara,  another  site  8  km.  south 
of  Rupar,  is  difficult  to  determine.  A  dull-red  slip 
on  its  pottery,  with  concentration  of  wide  bands  or 
other  designs  in  black  on  shoulder  and  neck  (pi. 
Ill  B),  shows  a  family-likeness  with  the  pre-Harappan 
pottery  at  Kalibangan,  But  among  points  of  diver¬ 
gence  is  its  thickness  and  sturdiness.  Equally  notice¬ 
able  is  the  rarity  of  terracotta  ‘cakes’  and  the  goblet 
with  a  pointed  base  here.  Also  the  source  of  its 
incised  decoration  on  cooking-  and  storage-vessels 
is  by  no  means  certain,  even  though  such  decoration 
is  not  quite  absent  at  Kalibangan.  Seemingly  Bara 
has,  therefore,  some  affinity  with  the  pre-Harappan 
Kalibangan  and  although  influenced  by  that  tradi¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  later  than  Rupar. 

The  remains  of  the  Harappa  culture  at  Rupar 
were  tentatively  dated  to  circa  2000-1400  b.c.,  but 
in  view  of  the  Carbon- 14  dating  of  Kalibangan 
(above,  p.  6)  that  date  may  require  revision.  The 
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Painted  Grey  Ware  here  was  assigned  to  circa  1000- 
700  B.c. 

4.  THE  UPPER  GANGA- YAMUNA  DOAB 

The  Siwaliks  barred  the  march  of  the  Harappans 
beyond  Rupar,  only  small  settlements  having  been 
found  on  the  Sirsa,  a  tributary  of  the  Sutlej  above 
Rupar.  They  now  swept  east  on  to  the  Yamuna. 
At  Alamgirpur  (District  Meerut)  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hindon,  a  tributary  of  the  Yamuna,  the  familiar 
pattern  of  the  Painted  Grey  Ware  culture  succeed¬ 
ing  the  Harappan  is  repeated.  The  settlement  was 
small  but  possesses  the  characteristic  material  of 
both  the  cultures.  The  Painted  Grey  Ware  habita¬ 
tion  here  exemplifies  a  later  phase  of  that  culture, 
for  with  it  is  recorded  iron  indisputably  for  the  first 
time  and  also  present  are  such  pottery-types  and 
other  objects,  as  were  hitherto  reported  only  from 
the  levels  of  the  N.B.P.  Ware.  A  few  sherds  of  a 
black-and-red  ware  also  occur  with  the  Painted  Grey 
Ware,  but  these  may  be  imports  from  another  region 
(below,  p.  17).  Alamgirpur,  however,  is  not  the 
terminus  of  the  eastern  Elarappan  movement,  for 
pottery  with  Harappan  affinities  has  already  turned 
up  on  some  sites  between  the  Yamuna  and  the 
Ganga. 

The  Painted  Grey  Ware  is  the  dominant  proto- 
historic  industry  of  this  region,  although  associated 
with  black-slipped  and  red  wares.  When  it  was  identi¬ 
fied  first  at  Ahichchhatra,  (District  Bareilly,  below 
p.  50)  its  stratigraphic  position  was  in  doubt,  but 
this  has  been  clarified  by  subsequent  excavations. 
And  yet  the  overall  position  in  the  upper  Ganga 
basin  is  not  wholly  clear.  For  both  at  Hastinapura 
(District  Meerut)  and  at  Atranjikhera  (District  Etah) 
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on  the  Ganga  and  Kali-Nadi  respectively,  the  latter 
itself  a  tributary  of  the  Ganga,  below  the  Painted 
Grey  Ware  lies  a  red  ware,  often  inadequately  fired 
and  susceptible  to  rubbing  off  even  with  a  mild 
finger-touch.  It  was  christened  as  ochre-coloured 
ware  at  Hastinapura.  No  other  material  is  found 
with  it,  except  brick-bats  reported  from  Atranji- 
khera.  The  excavator  of  Hastinapura,  B.B.  Lai, 
concluded  that  as  a  red  ware  with  obvious  likeness 
of  character  with  the  Hastinapura  ochre-coloured 
ware  was  found  by  him  in  the  trial-soundings  at 
Bisauli  and  Rajpur-Parsu  (in  Budaun  and  Bijnor 
Districts  respectively),  from  where  among  other 
sites  in  the  Ganga  basin  certain  typical  copper 
implements,  mostly  in  hoards,  had  been  reported 
earlier,  this  pottery  was  likely  to  be  part  of  the 
Copper  Hoard  culture. 

But  who  were  the  users  or  the  authors  of  the 
Copper  Hoards?  R.  Heine-Geldern  believed  that 
these  and  certain  other  copper  implements  in  Panjab 
(Pakistan)  and  west  Asia  belonged  to  one  and  the 
same  category  and  were  to  be  taken  to  be  the  traces 
of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  who  formed  part  of  the  Indo- 
Aryans  migrating  from  Caucasia,  south  Russia 
and  west  Iran  between  1200  and  1000  b.c.  Originally 
Stuart  Piggott  also  believed  likewise,  although  subse¬ 
quently  he  took  them  as  evidence  of  the  colonization 
of  the  Ganga  basin  ‘by  refugees  and  displaced  per¬ 
sons  from  Panjab  and  the  Indus  valley  during 
the  time  of  the  break  up  of  the  Harappa  empire 
and  the  coming  of  the  raiders  from  the  west’.  Lai, 
on  the  other  hand,  concluded  that  these  objects 
could  be  associated  neither  with  the  Harappans 
nor  with  the  Aryans,  for  the  specialized  types, 
such  as  the  shouldered  celt,  harpoon,  antennae 
spear-head,  hooked  spear-head  and  anthropomorphic 
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figure,  were  typologically  different  from  the  typi¬ 
cal  Harappan  implements.  Besides,  their  metal  was 
copper,  while  the  Harappan  implements  were  made 
of  bronze.  Since  the  bar-celt  had  a  parallel  or  a 
prototype  in  stone  in  certain  regions  inhabitated  by 
the  aboriginal  tribes  and  the  harpoon  bore  resem¬ 
blance  with  barbed  spear-heads  noticed  in  some 
cave-paintings  in  Mirzapur  District,  again  a  tribal 
region,  Lai  concluded  that  the  Copper  Hoards  were 
manufactured  by  a  people  inhabiting  the  Ganga 
valley  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  and  these 
were  possibly  the  Proto-Australoid  aborigines. 

Subsequently,  while  the  Ganga  canal  was  being 
diverted  for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
power-house,  at  Bahadarabad  (District  Saharanpur), 
13  km.  west  of  Hardwar,  a  pottery  with  a  family- 
likeness  to  the  so-called  ochre-coloured  ware  and  a 
Copper  Hoard  (pi.  V)  were  discovered  in  the  diver¬ 
sionary  channel.  By  the  time  the  site  was  taken  up 
for  a  regular  examination  by  the  present  writer,  a 
major  part  of  the  ancient  settlement,  that  had  yielded 
the  pottery  and  copper  objects,  had  been  thrown 
up,  but  the  same  pottery  and  certain  stone  tools  were 
recovered  5’6  m.  below  the  ground  in  systematic 
cuttings  against  the  banks  of  the  canal. 

The  Bahadarabad  pottery  is  red,  thick  and  inade¬ 
quately  fired  and  rubs  off  easily.  It  compares  well  in 
texture  and  fabric  with  the  ochre-coloured  ware  of 
Hastinapura.  But  whereas  the  latter  yielded  only 
a  couple  of  shapes,  the  former  supplied  several 
shapes,  some  of  which,  interestingly  enough,  are 
common  with  the  Harappa  pottery.  In  fact,  the 
ware  rubs  off  owing  to  inadequate  firing  and  the 
effect  of  long  water-logging.  Its  cultural  affiliation 
could  be  assessed  on  typological  affinity  and  not 
merely  on  its  texture  and  fabric,  which  is  deceptive. 
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« 

Its  affinity  with  the  Harappa  pottery,  although 
limited,  suggests  that  it  might  well  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  last  remnants  of  the  Harappans  in 
the  Ganga  basin  before  they  sunk  into  what  may  at 
present  be  described  as  an  oblivion.  A  broken  bronze 
object  from  Lothal,  a  Harappan  site  on  the  western 
coast  of  India  (below,  p.  27),  described  as  a  celt  by 
the  excavator,  may  possibly  be  the  head  and  part 
of  the  trunk  of  an  anthropomorphic  figure.  This 
would  indicate  the  association  of  the  anthropomor¬ 
phic  figure  either  with  the  Harappans  or  with  some 
other  culture  contemporary  with  it.  At  any  rate,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  primitive  aborigines  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  metallurgy  advanced  enough  to 
manufacture  the  specialized  types  included  in  the 
Copper  Hoards. 

Hastinapura  was  the  capital  of  the  Pandavas, 
heroes  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  and,  according  to  the 
Puranic  tradition,  Nichakshu,  a  descendant  of  the 
Pandavas,  abandoned  Hastinapura  as  a  result  of 
a  flood  and  subsequently  settled  at  Kausambi.  The 
excavator  of  Hastinapura  believes  that  this  flood 
may  be  identical  with  the  one  which  brought  about 
the  end  of  the  Painted  Grey  Ware  habitation  at 
Hastinapura  and  which  has  left  its  scars  on  the 
mound  (pi.  VI  A). 

5.  THE  CENTRAL  GANGA  BASIN 

There  is  no  definite  evidence  at  present  of  a 
habitation  earlier  than  the  Painted  Grey  Ware  in 
the  central  Ganga  basin,  although  there  seems  no 
reason  why  such  a  phase  should  not  be  evidenced 
by  exploration  in  future.  At  Kausambi,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Yamuna,  the  site  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  town  of  historical  period  associated  with  the 
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life  of  Buddha,  a  decadent  grey  ware  with  paintings 
in  black  is  preceded  by  a  sturdy  red  ware  and  a  black- 
and-red  ware,  but  the  former,  in  spite  of  its  alleged 
affinities  with  the  protohistoric  pottery  of  Navdatoli 
in  central  India  and  certain  Harappan  and  post- 
Harappan  wares  in  western  India,  is  as  yet  without 
any  moorings,  for  the  parallelism  is  based  solely 
on  shape  and  does  not  take  texture,  fabric  and 
absence  of  painting  into  account.  Since,  however, 
it  underlies  the  impressive  defences  of  an  early  date 
pi.  YI B)  and  continued  even  after  their  construction, 
it  must  be  of  high  antiquity.  The  Painted  Grey  Ware 
occurs,  however,  at  Sravasti  (District  Bahraich), 
another  town  where  Buddha  passed  several  years 
at  a  monastery,  and  at  Sohagaura  (District  Gorakh¬ 
pur),  the  former  on  the  Rapti  and  the  latter  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rapti  and  Ami. 

The  first  two  periods  of  Kausambi,  both  preced¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  the  N.B.P.  Ware  but  respec¬ 
tively  characterized  by  a  sturdy  red  ware  and  a 
decadent  painted  grey  ware,  are  dated  by  the  exca¬ 
vator  to  circa  1165-885  b.c.  and  885-605  b.c.,  working 
back  from  the  twentyfourth  structural  phase  taken 
to  date  to  circa  a.d.  515  and  allowing  a  span  of 
seventy  years  for  each  structural  phase.  These 
periods,  however,  appear  to  be  highly  antedated. 
The  earthen  rampart,  revetted  with  a  thick  battered 
brick  veneer  (pi.  YI  B)  and  later  associated  with  a 
corbelled  drain,  was  built  during  Period  I  and  recalls 
similar  features  in  the  citadel  at  Harappa.  It  was 
repaired  and  added  to  several  times,  guard-rooms, 
bastions,  etc.,  being  constructed  in  the  second  one 
of  its  five  main  building  phases  during  the  historical 
Period  III  of  the  town.- 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  north-west  Rajasthan, 
Panjab  and  upper  Ganga- Yamuna  doab,  with  the 
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Painted  Grey  Ware  also  oceurs  a  black-slipped  ware 
(above,  pp.  8-10),  while  some  sherds  of  a  black-and- 
red  ware  were  found  at  Alamgirpur  (above,  p.  10, 
and  below,  p.l7).  While  the  Painted  Grey  Ware 
appears  to  go  out  of  use  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
central  Ganga  basin,  the  black-slipped  and  black- 
and-red  wares  assume  prominence  and,  to  some 
extent,  seem  to  take  over  the  tradition  of  painting 
the  designs  which  were  hhherto  confined  to  the 
Painted  Grey  Ware.  At  Sfavasti  and  Sohagaura 
some  sherds  of  the  black-slipped  ware  bear  such 
paintings  in  buff  or  cream,  although  they  are  much 
too  restricted  in  range.  At  Sohagaura  and  Sonpur 
(District  Gaya),  the  latter  on  the  Jamunai,  an  artery 
of  the  Ganga  system,  the  black-and-red  ware  bears 
such  paintings. 

Usually  somewhat  coarse,  but  sometimes  fine, 
black-slipped  and  black-and-red  wares  occur  among 
the  lowest  deposits  at  KausambI,  Rajghat,  Prahlad- 
pur  (both  in  District  Varanasi),  i^rSvasti,  Sohagaura, 
Sonpur  and  Chirand  (District  Saran),  all  on  the 
arterial  system  of  the  Ganga.  It  is  only  in  the  upper 
horizons  of  these  deposits  that  the  N.B.P.  Ware 
makes  its  first  appearance.  There  are,  however, 
no  indications  of  an  advanced  cultural  prosperity 
in  these  levels,  such  as  brick-built  houses  and  artistic 
objects,  except  at  Kausambi.  Instead,  often  micro- 
liths  are  found  in  them  in  small  quantities,  e.g.,  at 
Rajghat,  Prahladpur,  Sonpur  and  Chirand.  The 
picture  is  confused  but  would  appear  less  so  if  it  is 
realized  that  the  central  Ganga  basin  was  the  meeting- 
point  of  several  traditions. 

The  black-slipped  ware  at  Sohagaura  may  be  a 
part  of  the  Painted  Grey  Ware  culture.  On  other 
sites,  where  it  is  coarse  and  may  reveal  further 
differences,  it  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  coarse 
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black-and-red  ware  and  microliths,  the  source  of 
which  lies  perhaps  in  the  Vindhyas  to  the  south  of 
the  Ganga.  Here  microliths  occur  in  plenty,  on  open 
surface  and  in  rock-shelters,  some  of  them  bearing 
paintings.  The  rock-shelter  near  Moraina  (District 
Mirzapur),  recently  excavated,  yielded  a  wide  range 
of  microliths  and  a  burial  but  little  pottery.  But 
both  pottery  and  microliths  are  reported  from  the 
megaliths  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  locally  known  as 
Hathinia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chandraprabha 
(District  Varanasi),  which  may  possibly  indicate 
the  next  stage  in  the  life  of  the  microlith-using 
people  in  these  parts.  Coarse  dull-red,  black-slipped 
and  black-and-red  wares,  perhaps  both  hand-made 
and  wheel-turned,  occur  in  these  megaliths.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  iron  in  them,  but  evidence  of  gold- 
wash  exists  on  a  terracotta  finger-ring.  There  were 
also  some  animal  bones,  but  no  human  ones.  The 
megaliths  in  the  Jangal-Mahal  range  are  generally 
similar,  although  no  microliths  or  bones  have  been 
found  in  them,  in  spite  of  there  being  no  dearth  of 
microliths  on  the  surface.  To  what  extent  the  micro¬ 
liths  in  the  Hathinia  region  may  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
tegral  with  the  ritual  of  the  megalithic  burial  needs, 
therefore,  further  verification. 

At  least  the  later  phase  of  the  Vindhyan  micro- 
lithic  culture  and  the  contemporary  culture  in  the 
central  Ganga  plains  were  obviously  in  some  kind 
of  contact.  Some  of  the  Vindhyan  pottery-types, 
such  as  the  legged  bowl  with  perforations  at  the 
bottom  and  the  conical  lids,  occur  also  in  the  black- 
slipped  and  red-and-black  wares  in  the  plains.  It 
is  noticed  that  on  some  of  the  sites  in  the  central 
Ganga  basin  the  black-andrred  ware  is  crude  and 
incipient  in  its  lower  levels,  suggesting  a  gradual 
perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear 
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to  be  a  local  manufacture  in  the  upper  Ganga- 
Yamuna  doab.  What  perhaps  happened  was  that 
vessels  in  this  ware  were  carried  to  such  places  as 
Alamgirpur  by  pilgrims  and  travellers,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  later  times  utensils  of  the  N.B.P 
Ware  found  their  way  to  distant  corners. 

At  Kau§ambi,  Rajghat,  Prahladpur,  Sohagaura, 
Sonpur  and  Chirand  the  black-and-red  ware  is  also 
sometimes  found  painted  with  simple  linear  designs 
in  white.  The  tradition  of  painting  the  black-and-red 
ware  with  designs  in  white  was  firmly  established 
at  Ahar  in  south-east  Rajasthan  (below,  p.  18),  but 
it  appears  doubtful  if  there  is  at  present  a  definite 
case  for  influence  on  the  central  Ganga  region  from 
that  quarter,  particularly  because  if  black-and-red 
ware  were  to  be  painted,  the  natural  colour  that 
would  suggest  itself  would  be  white  or  cream,  and, 
as  such  one  does  not  necessarily  have  to  postulate 
a  borrowing  from  another  region  merely  on  the 
basis  of  the  colour  of  the  painting.  At  the  same 
time,  the  possibility  of  the  tradition  of  white 
painting  having  reached  the  Yamuna  over  the 
Chambal  from  Rajasthan  and  then  having 
travelled  on  to  the  central  Ganga  basin  cannot  be 
ruled  out. 

To  return  to  the  megaliths.  There  are  in  the 
Vindhyas  several  types  of  megaliths,  such  as  cist 
with  capstone,  cist  covered  by  cairn,  cairn  enclosed  by 
circle,  cist  of  dressed  stone  with  capstone,  and  stone- 
circle  with  an  upright  in  the  centre.  Generically 
they  are  one  with  the  megaliths  in  south  India  (below, 
p.  36),  but  typologically  and  culturally  they  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  latter.  Apart  from  other 
contexts,  the  Vindhyan  megaliths  have  no  iron 
appendage  and  must  be  earlier  than  the  southern 
ones. 
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6.  SOUTH-EAST  RAJASTHAN  * 

The  protohistoric  cultures  of  north-west  Rajas¬ 
than  have  been  described  earlier  (p.  3).  To  the 
south-east  of  the  Aravallis  the  land  is  watered  by  the 
Banas-Chambal  system  and  is  quite  fertile.  Here 
a  rich  protohistoric  culture  flourished  as  illustrated 
by  a  wide  distribution  of  its  remains  and  the  excava¬ 
tions  at  Ahar,  (ancient  Aghata),  near  Udaipur,  and 
Gilund,  72  km.  north-east  of  Ahar. 

At  Ahar,  on  the  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name 
partaking  in  the  Banas  system,  the  13-m.  thick 
accumulations  of  habitation  fall  into  two  periods: 
protohistoric  and  early  historic,  with  a  long  gap 
between  them.  The  characteristic  ceramic  of  the 
protohistoric  period,  divisible  into  three  phases, 
A,  B  and  C,  is  a  black-and-red  ware,  painted  in  white 
with  dots,  lines  or  circles.  A  bowl  with  incurved  or 
straight  sides,  a  shallow  dish-on-stand  and  a  globular 
jar  with  high,  narrow  neck  constitute  the  main 
types  in  this  pottery;  the  storage-jar  and  cooking- 
vessel  are  red  or  black  and  decorated  with  incised 
or  applied  designs.  The  distinctive  feature  of  Phase 
A  is  the  occurrence  of  pots  in  cream-slipped  and 
buff  wares,  absent  from  the  later  phases.  Similarly, 
the  additional  occurrence  of  black-on-red,  blotchy 
grey  and  lustrous  red  wares  characterizes  Phase  C. 
The  houses  are  built  of  mud-brick,  their  walls  resting 
on  stone  rubble,  either  in  foundation  or  on  plinth- 
base.  Copper  was  the  metal  in  use.  A  few  micro- 
liths  were  also  found,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
they  did  not  form  part  of  the  protohistoric  cultural 
equipment.  There  are  beads  of  terracotta  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones,  the  former  more  plentiful.  The 
animal  terracottas  comprise  the  bull,  ram,  elephant, 
dog  and  rhinoceros,  while  the  human  figurines  have 
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a  pinched  nose.  There  are  large  hearths,  with  two 
or  four  cooking-positions.  Animal  bones  attest 
to  a  diet  that  included  meat, while  querns  and  rubbers 
were  used  for  pounding  the  grains. 

Based  on  Carbon- 14  determinations,  the  proto- 
historic  period  of  Ahar,  may  have  lasted  from  1800 
to  1300  B.c.  This  fits  in  with  Carbon-14  dates  for 
two  other  sitdS  with  which  Ahar  appears  to  have 
had  contacts.  The  shapes  of  the  cream-slipped  and 
buff  wares  agree  with  the  protohistoric  pottery  of 
Navdatoli  dated  between  the  seventeenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries  b.c.  (below,  p.  22),  while  in  Period 
I  B  was  found  a  single  sherd  of  the  Jorwe  Ware, 
dated  from  Nevasa  between  the  fifteenth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  b.c.  (below,  p.  25).  Among  the 
additional  wares  found  at  Gilund,  on  the  Banas, 
are  a  black-on-cream  and  a  red  ware  painted  in 
polychrome.  Otherwise,  with  some  minor  variations, 
Gilund  confirms  the  picture  obtained  from  Ahar.  It 
is  likely,  however,  to  have  had  an  earlier  beginning, 
particularly  because  unlike  Ahar,  microliths  are 
here  an  essential  equipment  of  the  protohistoric 
cultures  as  in  central  India. 

The  antecedents  of  this  protohistoric  culture  of 
south-east  Rajasthan  remain  unresolved  and  call 
for  further  investigation.  Certain  correspondences 
are  no  doubt  noticed  between  the  pottery  from  Ahar, 
and  Navdatoli,  while  both  may  have  analogues 
in  pottery  from  sites  in  Iran.  For  instance,  the  goblet 
on  a  hollow  tall  stand  and  a  bottle-like  vessel  occur 
at  Tepe  Hissar,  while  the  double  bowl-like  jar  is 
found  at  Shah  Tepe.  Some  contact  may,  therefore, 
be  certainly  indicated.  But  if  we  are  to  imagine 
that  south-eastern  Rajasthan  or  central  India  was 
colonized  by  people  from  Iran,  much  firmer  evidence  ^ 
would  have  to  be  looked  for. 
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7.  CENTRAL  INDIA  AND  THE  DECCAN 

The  protohistoric  cultures  of  central  India  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  valleys  of  its  four  main  river-systems. 
Microliths,  copper,  beads  of  semi-precious  stones, 
black-and-red  and  black-on-red  wares,  houses  of 
wattle  and  daub  and  burials  in  urns  or  pits  are  some 
of  their  common  characteristics.  There  are  mainly 
two  traditions  in  the  painted  red  ware :  that  of  Navda- 
toli  on  the  Narmada  and  of  Jorwe  on  the  Pravara, 
a  tributary  of  the  Godavari.  The  existence  of  mutual 
contacts  between  south-east  Rajasthan  and  central 
and  west  India  is  also  evident.  Within  this  frame¬ 
work,  we  may  now  view  briefly  the  cultures  of 
these  river-systems. 

A.  The  Narmada  valley 

Navdatoli  and  Maheswar  (District  West  Nimar), 
on  the  southern  and  northern  banks  of  the  Narmada 
facing  each  other,  provide  the  story  of  the  course 
that  civilization  took  on  the  Narmada.  Two  main 
periods,  a  protohistoric  and  an  early  historic,  are 
identified  at  Navdatoli.  At  Maheswar  habitation 
commenced  contemporaneously  in  protohistoric 
times,  but,  with  a  major  break  after  circa  a.d.  500, 
continued  till  late  medieval  times  (below,  p.  72). 

Copper,  microliths,  beads  of  semi-precious  stones 
and  terracotta,  and  a  red-slipped  ware,  usually  painted 
in  black,  which  is  now  commonly  described  as  the 
Malwa  Ware,  combine  to  give  an  identifiable  form 
to  the  protohistoric  culture  at  Navdatoli  and  Mahe¬ 
swar.  This  culture  suggests,  however,  four  phases. 
In  addition  to  the  Malwa  Ware,  a  white-painted 
black-and-red  ware  and  a  white-slipped  ware,  painted 
in  black  or  vermilion  with  the  same  designs  as  on 
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the  Malwa  Ware,  with  which  it  also  shares  most  of 
the  shapes,  occur  in  Phase  I.  The  black-and-red 
ware  disappears  in  Phase  11.  Another  black-on-red, 
i.e.,  the  Jorwe  Ware  of  Godavari  valley  (below, 
p.  24),  appears  in  Phase  III  and  continues  in  Phase  IV, 
which  is  generally  marked  by  a  degeneration  in  all 
the  existing  ceramics.  Bowls  and  dishes,  with  or 
without  stem,  are  the  two  characteristic  shapes  in 
the  Malwa  Ware  and  in  the  associated  white-slipped 
and  black-and-red  wares.  The  large  number  of 
microliths  are  dominated  by  blades,  although  the 
lunate,  trapeze,  scraper  and  flake  with  ‘crested 
guiding  ridge’,  also  occur.  There  are  beads  of  steatite, 
faience,  semi-precious  stones,  shell  and  copper. 

Navdatoli  appears  to  have  been  a  populous 
habitation.  Its  houses,  square,  oblong  or  round  on 
plan,  with  passages  between  them,  were  built  with 
bamboo-matting  and  posts,  plastered  with  mud  and 
white-washed  with  lime.  Perhaps  the  roofs  were  also 
built  with  bamboos  and  reeds  laid  over  with  mud. 
The  people  ate  wheat,  rice  and  several  other  grains, 
which  are  produced  in  the  region  till  this  day. 

Certain  shapes  in  pottery,  such  as  the  concave¬ 
sided  carinated  bowl  in  white-slipped  ware  from 
Phase  I,  the  channel-spouted  bowl  in  the  Malwa 
Ware  from  Phase  III  (pi.  VII  A)  and  the  stemmed 
bowl  (pi.  VII  B),  which  occurs  in  the  earliest 
levels,  seem  to  resemble  the  pottery  from  Sialk. 
Such  parallels  with  Iranian  pottery  are  also  noticed 
at  Ahar,  as  already  mentioned  (above,  p.l8),  and 
also  at  other  sites  like  Nagda,  Bahai  and  Prakash 
and  indicate  a  close  Iranian  contact  with  central 
India.  That  this  took  the  form  of  an  Aryan 
immigration  from  Iran  into  central  India,  as  the  ex¬ 
cavator  believes,  is  certainly  possible  but  would  need 
further  confirmation,  as  already  stated  (above,  p.  19). 
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Samples  from  the  protohistoric  deposits  of 
Navdatoli  were  dated  by  Carbon- 14  method  both 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Tata 
Institute  of  Fundamental  Research,  Bombay.  The 
dates  of  the  latter  would  place  the  beginnings  of 
the  protohistoric  period  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  its  end  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  b.c. 

B.  The  Chambal  valley 

The  Painted  Grey  Ware  had  penetrated  into  the 
Chamj^al  system,  perhaps  over  the  Yamuna,  but  the 
characteristic  protohistoric  culture  of  this  system 
goes  with  the  central  Indian  order,  with  copper, 
microliths  and  the  typical  Malwa  Ware.  Nagda 
(District  Ujjain),  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Chambal, 
revealed  three  periods,  the  lowest  chalcolithic.  The 
houses  here  were  built  of  mud-brick  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  one  of  the  structures  being  part  of  a  bastion 
cannot  be  ruled  out.  The  same  pottery  and  other 
equipment  were  noticed  in  chalcolithic  levels  at 
Awra  and  Manoti  (District  Mandasor.)  At  the  for¬ 
mer  site  was  noticed  a  white^ainted  black  ware, 
and  at  the  latter  sherds  of  white-painted  black- 
and-red  ware. 

At  Eran  (District  Sagar)  on  the  Bina,  a  tributary 
of  the  Betwa,  which  ultimately  joins  the  Yamuna, 
the  thick  deposit  is  divided  into  four  periods  (below, 
p.  70),  the  lowest  of  which  is  protohistoric,  and 
shares  all  the  eq^uipment  of  the  chalcolithic  cultures 
of  central  India,  including  the  white-painted  black- 
and-red  ware.  A  grey  ware  with  paintings  in  black 
or  red  also  occurs.  Channel-spouts  occur  late  in  the 
period.  Towards  the  end  of  the  chalcolithic  culture, 
but  well  within  it,  the  settlement  was  enclosed  by  a 
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wide  mud-rampart  and  a  moat  outside  it,  except  on 
the  riverside.  On  the  basis  of  the  similarity  of  the 
pottery  from  these  sites  with  that  from  Navdatoli, 
the  beginnings  of  protohistoric  habitation  at  these 
sites  could  also  be  dated  approximately  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  b.c.,  the  Carbon-14  determinations 
for  Eran  exhibiting  several  contradictions, 

C.  The  Tapti  valley 

Microliths  and  pottery  characteristic  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  Indian  chalcolithic  culture  have  been  picked  up 
on  a  large  number  of  sites  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tapti.  At  Prakash  (District  West  Khandesh),  on  the 
confluence  of  the  Tapti  and  Gomai,  four  periods 
were  identified,  the  lowest  being  protohistoric  and 
containing  microliths,  copper  and  the  Malwa  Ware. 
A  fine  grey  and  a  coarse  grey  wares,  the  latter  painted 
in  ochrous  colour,  also  occurred. 

Bahai  (District  East  Khandesh),  on  the  river 
Girna,  a  tributary  of  the  Tapti,  revealed  five  periods, 
the  lowest  of  which,  again,  contained  chalcolithic 
material.  This  period  was  divided  into  two  sub¬ 
periods,  A  and  B.  Sub-period  A  contained  a  thick 
grey  ware,  its  urn-shape  reminiscent  of  the  Brahma- 
giri  urn,  and  a  thin  grey  ware  painted  on  the  lips 
in  ochrous  red  and  hand-made  storage-jars  deco¬ 
rated  with  incised  and  applied  designs.  The  Malwa 
Ware  and  spouted  vessels  of  the  Jorwe  type 
occurred  in  Sub-period  B,  along  with  a  burnished 
grey  ware  and  black  v/are  painted  in  white.  Micro¬ 
liths  and  beads  of  terracotta,  shell  and  paste  were 
found  in  both  phases. 

Tekwada,  opposite  Bahai  across  the  river  Tapti, 
supplemented  the  picture  of  the  chalcolithic  culture  in 
this  region,  for  here  were  noticed  some  fractional 
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urn-burials  and  a  burial  in  pit.  The  associated  pottery 
consisted  largely  of  a  red  ware  painted  in  black, 
and  evidently  contemporaneous  with  Period  I  B  of 
Bahai.  But,  significantly  enough,  a  black-and-red 
ware,  some  of  its  sherds  painted  in  white,  was  also 
present.  Opposite  Prakash  across  the  Tapti,  similar 
fractional  burials  were  noticed  at  Korat.  Whether 
these  burials  and  their  black-and-red  ware  will  help 
in  working  out  a  relationship  between  them  and  the 
south  Indian  megalithic  burials  (below,  p.  36), 
is  yet  to  be  seen. 

D.  The  Godavari  valley 

Nasik  and  Jorwe  on  the  Godavari  system  have 
revealed  the  existence  of  a  chalcolithic  culture  which 
shows  certain  differences  from  the  Narmada  pattern. 
At  Nasik,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Godavari,  were 
identified  deposits  of  four  periods,  the  lowest  of 
which  yielded  microliths  in  association  with  a  red 
ware  of  ochrous  colour  occasionally  painted  in 
black  (below,  p.  25).  At  Jorwe  (District  Ahmad- 
nagar),  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pravara,  a  tributary 
of  the  Godavari,  some  bronze  celts  had  come  to 
light  earlier.  A  regular  excavation  established  its 
occupation  only  during  the  protohistoric  times. 
Microliths  and  a  red  ware,  sometimes  imperfectly 
fired  and  often  painted  in  black,  but  sometimes  also 
stamped  or  incised,  particularly  on  larger  pots, 
constituted  the  main  material  of  the  culture.  Al¬ 
though  floral  or  animal  designs  are  not  altogether 
absent,  linear  and  geometrical  patterns  form  the 
main  decoration  in  painting  here.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  types  are  a  concave-sided  bowl  with  round 
base  (pi.  VII  C),  a  globular  jar  with  short  concave  or 
long  vertical  neck  and  a  spouted  funnel-necked  jar. 
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Cups,  dishes,  basins,  jars  and  lids  form  other  types. 
A  few  of  these  types  also  occur  at  Nasik  in  the  chalco- 
lithic  period,  although  for  the  most  part  the  pottery 
there  is  largely  plain  and  of  poor  fabric. 

It  is,  however,  Nevasa,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Pravara,  which  has  yielded  fuller  details  of 
the  sequence  of  cultures  in  the  Godavari  valley. 
Excluding  the  prehistoric  period,  there  are  four 
periods  at  Nevasa,  the  lowest  yielding  microliths  and 
implements  of  copper.  The  pottery  is  well-burnt 
with  a  red  matt  surface,  often  painted  in  black. 
Some  of  the  pottery  shows  a  thick  orange-to-red 
slip,  as  in  the  Malwa  Ware.  The  major  types,  in¬ 
cluding  a  spouted  jar  (pi.  VII  D),  resemble  those 
at  Jorwe.  There  is  also  evidence  of  a  grey  ware, 
sometimes  painted  in  red,  and  a  black-and-red  ware. 

The  dead  were  buried  in  urns,  if  children,  and  in 
pits,  if  adults,  as  on  the  Tapti  (above,  p.  23).  The 
houses  were  built  with  grass-mixed  clay  and  streng¬ 
thened  with  reed ;  their  floors  were  rammed  with  clay 
or  lime,  and  the  roofs  laid  possibly  with  reeds  or 
bamboos  covered  with  clay.  Some  clay-lined  oval  or 
oblong  pits,  found  usually  filled  with  ash,  may  have 
served  a  ritualistic  purpose.  There  also  existed  un¬ 
lined  pits  with  post-holes  on  the  periphery.  But 
it  could  not  be  ascertained  if  they  were  used  as 
dwellings. 

Among  three  samples  from  the  top  levels  of  the 
protohistoric  period  at  Nevasa,  two  have  been  dated 
by  Carbon-14  to  circa  thirteenth  century  b.c.  On  the 
basis  that  the  Jorwe  Ware  also  occurs  at  Navdatoli 
(above,  p.  21),  the  beginnings  of  the  period  may 
perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  fifteenth  century  b.c. 
or  even  earlier. 

Diamabad  (District  Ahmadnagar),  on  the  nor¬ 
thern  bank  of  the  Pravara,  revealed  a  chalcolithic 
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settlement,  divisible  into  three  phases.  A  coarse 
grey  ware,  reminiscent  of  Brahmagiri  I,  occurred 
in  Phase  I.  In  Phase  II  occurred  the  Malwa  Ware, 
while  the  Jorwe  Ware  made  its  appearance  in  Phase 
III.  The  remains  of  houses  and  burial-practices  here 
were  in  general  agreement  with  those  at  Nevasa. 

The  river  Wardha,  part  of  the  arterial  system 
of  the  Godavari,  was  also  within  the  zone  of  the 
central  Indian  and  Deccan  chalcolithic  culture. 
For  at  Kaundinyapura  (District  Amraoti),  the 
habitation  starts  with  copper,  steatite  beads  and  a 
black-painted  red  ware  and  is  succeeded  by  a  black- 
and-red  ware  occurring  with  beads  of  semi-precious 
stones.  The  black-and-red  ware  needs  further  investi¬ 
gation  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  megaliths  not 
very  far  from  the  site. 

Although  the  river  Bhima  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Krishna  system,  a  chalcolithic  culture  also  flourished 
on  its  banks,  particularly  in  its  upper  reaches.  At 
Chandoli  on  the  bank  of  the  Chod,  a  tributary  of 
the  Bhima,  a  single-culture  site  revealed  all  the 
equipment  of  the  Godavari  chalcolithic  culture, 
with  typical  pottery,  microliths,  copper  objects, 
houses  of  reeds  or  bamboos  plastered  with 
clay  and  provided  with  lime  floors,  lined  pits 
containing  ash  and  a  clay  cylinder  and  burial-urns. 
Apart  from  the  Malwa  and  Jorwe  Wares,  the  pottery 
included  plain  and  red-painted  grey,  coarse  red, 
cream-slipped  and  black-and-red  wares. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  though  there  are  several 
ceramic  traditions  in  the  chalcolithic  period  in 
central  India  and  the  Deccan,  they  were  in  mutual 
contact,  and  the  essential  pattern  of  life  was  homo¬ 
geneous.  The  Jorwe  Ware  may  perhaps  have  origi¬ 
nated  a  little  later  than  the  Malwa  Ware,  for  where 
both  these  wares  occur,  the  former  is  higher  in 
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horizon.  Besides,  Carbon-14  tests  indicate  that  the 
protohistoric  period  at  Nevasa  came  to  an  end  in 
the  thirteenth  century  b.c.,  whereas  the  top  levels 
of  the  protohistoric  horizon  at  Navdatoli  are  dated 
to  the  fifteenth  century  b.c. 

In  central  India  there  is  evidence  of  the  proto¬ 
historic  period  gradually  merging  into  the  early  his¬ 
torical,  for  on  a  large  number  of  sites  the  black-and- 
red  or  black-slipped  wares  continue  into  the  early 
historical  period,  in  which  the  N.B.P.  Ware  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  upper  levels.  The  details  of  the  process 
of  this  transmutation  are,  however,  yet  to  be  studied, 
particularly  because  on  the  sites  excavated  so  far, 
there  is  often  a  long  gap  between  the  protohistoric 
and  early  historical  periods. 

8.  WEST  INDIA 

The  position  in  western  India  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  comprehend  at  present.  This  part  of  the 
country  has,  however,  recently  come  into  prominence 
owing  to  the  discovery  here  of  the  Harappan  settle¬ 
ments.  Unlike  its  eastern  extension  in  Panjab  and 
Uttar  Pradesh,  the  end  and  transmutation  of  the 
Harappa  civilization  in  this  part  of  the  country 
make  a  reasonable  story. 

The  Harappans  appear  to  have  reached  the  wes¬ 
tern  coast  of  India  by  sea.  Lothal  (District  Ahmada- 
bad),  a  comparatively  large  Harappan  town,  probably 
a  provincial  metropolis,  lies  about  3  km.  from  the 
Bhogavo  river,  which  joins  the  Sabarmati,  before 
emptying  itself  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  about  16  km. 
from  the  nearest  sea-point.  The  long  occupation  of 
Harappans  here,  resulting  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
6’5  m.  high  mound,  is  divided  into  two  periods, 
A  and  B,  without  a  break  and  with  four  phases  in 
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the  former.  Period  A  represents  the  mature  Harappa 
culture  in  its  heyday,  while  Period  B  marks  its 
later,  somewhat  decadent,  continuation,  which  is 
approximately  analogous  with  Period  II  B  of  Rang- 
pur  (below,  p.  30).  Almost  all  the  known  equipment 
of  the  Harappa  culture  is  present  at  Lothal :  inscribed 
steatite  seals,  stone  weights,  measuring-instruments 
of  shell,  clay  sealings  (pi.  II  B),  pottery,  terracotta 
‘cakes’,  ornaments  of  semi-precious  stone,  human 
and  animal  clay  figurines,  chert  blades  and  bronze 
implements.  Apart  from  the  plain  and  painted  red 
and  buff  wares,  typical  of  the  Harappa  culture — the 
paintings  containing  animal-motifs  which  are  absent 
in  the  Indus  valley  and  were  included  here  perhaps 
from  the  local  fauna — pots  were  even  burnt  by 
inverted  firing  to  produce  a  black-and-red  ware, 
which,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  different  from 
the  chalcolithic  black-and-red  ware  of  Rajasthan 
and  central  India.  The  discovery  of  a  copper  figurine 
furnishes  evidence  of  metal-casting.  The  inhabitants 
made  their  living  by  agriculture,  trade  and  even 
fishing,  as  suggested  by  copper  fish-hooks.  But  in 
Period  B  the  degeneration  manifests  itself  not  only 
in  quality  but  also  by  limitation  of  the  range  of 
pottery-shapes  and  other  objects  and  the  disappea¬ 
rance  of  the  animal  figure  from  steatite  seals.  The 
goblet,  beaker  and  perforated  jar  go  out  of  use  in 
Period  B,  while  new  types,  like  the  bowl  with  a 
blunt-carinated  shoulder  and  dish  without  carina- 
tion,  singly  or  on  squattish  stand,  become  popular. 
While  the  crane,  stag,  peacock,  sparrow  and  snake 
formed  the  animal-motifs  on  the  painted  pottery  of 
Period  A,  the  deer,  bull  and  peacock  figured  on  the 
pottery  of  Period  B.  Long  chert  blades  were  now 
replaced  by  short  parallel-sided  blades  of  jasper 
and  agate.  A  broken  bronze  object  described  as  a 
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celt  resembles  the  head  of  an  anthropomorphic 
figure  featuring  among  the  Copper  Hoards  of  the 
Ganga  valley  (above,  p.  13).  Even  the  houses  in 
Period  B  show  signs  of  re-use  of  earlier  material, 
improvisation  and  absence  of  drains. 

In  Period  A  both  mud-brick  and  kiln-burnt 
brick  is  used  in  houses,  the  former  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  houses  are  provided  with  fire-places  and  bath¬ 
rooms  and  are  lined  on  both  sides  of  streets.  Paved 
drains  from  the  houses  end  in  a  soakage-jar.  The 
drains  are  sometimes  connected  with  covered  public 
drains  along  the  streets.  A  50-m.  long  drain  was 
found  connected  with  eight  bath-rooms  at  different 
points  through  subsidiary  drains.  Wells  (pi.  VIII  A), 
private  and  public,  supplied  water.  The  streets  were 
laid  on  a  chess-board  pattern  and  divided  the  town 
apparently  into  blocks.  A  systematic  town-planning 
under  some  kind  of  municipal  authority  is,  therefore, 
clearly  suggested. 

Lothal  was  subject  to  frequent  floods  and,  there¬ 
fore,  soon  after  their  arrival  the  Harappans 
raised  mud-brick  platforms,  sometimes  faced  with 
a  burnt-brick  veneer,  to  secure  their  houses  against 
floods.  These  platforms  were  raised  and  repaired 
repeatedly,  and  often  even  the  houses  were  built  on 
them. 

Standing  on  a  4'5-m.  high  platform  and  built 
of  sun-burnt  bricks,  one  of  the  large  structures  con¬ 
sists  of  twelve  square  blocks,  four  on  one  side,  and 
three  on  the  other,  with  an  80-cm.  wide  channel 
between  the  blocks.  At  the  north  end  of  each  channel 
was  noticed  a  small  drain  of  kiln-burnt  bricks,  while 
the  red  surface  of  side-walls  and  tops  of  blocks  indi¬ 
cated  a  burning-operation  or  conflagration.  The 
excavator  takes  this  structure  to  be  a  kiln,  where 
‘cakes’,  sling-balls  and  sealings  were  burnt  in  the 
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channels,  as  these  were  found  here  in  large  numbers. 
Gordon  Childe  regarded  it  as  a  record-room,  where 
documents  secured  with  sealings  were  stored.  The 
purpose  of  the  building  is  not  quite  clear,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  being  a  small  granary  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Another  important  structure  at  Lothal  is  a  brick- 
built  rectangular  dockyard,  218  x37  m.,  complete 
with  a  spi]l-channel  (pi.  VIII  B),  and  a  7-m. 
wide  inlet-channel  connected  with  the  Bhogavo,  over 
which  the  boats  appear  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  sea.  Evidence  of  overseas  trade  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  islands  is  provided  by  the  discovery  of  a  Persian 
Gulf  (Bahrein)  seal  portraying  a  double-headed 
dragon  flanked  by  a  gazelle  on  either  side  (pi.  II  D). 

The  cemetery  at  Lothal  is  situated  in  the  north¬ 
western  corner.  The  burials  in  pits,  with  head  on  the 
north,  are  provided  with  funerary  vessels,  as  at 
Harappa  and  Rupar  (above,  p.  8).  The  presence  of 
two  skeletons  in  some  of  the  graves  is  unique.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  a  double-burial  with  two 
skeletons  face-to-face  has  also  been  found  in  a 
megalith  at  Yelleswaram,  opposite  Nagarjunakonda, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Krishna  (below,  p.  38). 

Several  samples  of  Lothal  have  been  dated  by 
Carbon- 14  method.  The  middle  levels  of  Period  A 
are  dated  to  circa  2000  b.c.  and  the  lower  levels  of 
Period  B  to  circa  1800  b.c.  The  entire  occupation 
at  Lothal,  including  Period  B,  may  perhaps,  there¬ 
fore,  be  dated  to  circa  2200-1700  b.c. 

Rangpur  (District  Surendranagar),  on  the  Bhadar, 
about  50  km.  south-west  of  Lothal,  takes  up  the 
thread  and  reveals  the  later  story  of  the  Harappans. 
Remains  of  three  periods  are  found  here:  micro- 
lithic,  Harappan  and  post-Harappan,  designated 
Periods  I,  II  and  III  respectively,.  The  microliths,  of 
geometric  and  non-geometric  forms,  but  unassociated 
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with  any  pottery,  lie  on  a  gravel-bed.  The  Harappan 
deposits  are  divided  into  three  Phases,  A,  B  and  C, 
all  of  which  contain  material  with  Harappan  affi¬ 
nities,  such  as  characteristic  pottery,  terracotta 
‘cakes’,  copper  objects  and  beads  of  semi-precious 
stones.  A  black-and-red  ware  also  occurs  through¬ 
out,  as  at  Lothal. 

But  a  gradual  transmutation  is  also  perceptible 
from  Sub-period  II  A  to  Period  III,  noticeably  in 
pottery.  The  characteristic  shapes,  like  the  dish- 
on-stand,  convex-sided  bowl,  handled  bowl  and 
perforated  jar,  occur  both  in  Sub-periods  II  A  and 
II  B,  but  other  shapes,  such  as  the  goblet  and  beaker, 
go  out  of  use  in  the  latter.  The  fabric  of  the  pottery 
also  becomes  coarser.  In  Sub-period  II  C  new  motifs 
in  painting  appear,  such  as  the  deer,  duck  and  a 
bull  with  ‘x’-shaped  horns.  Coarseness  of  fabric 
continues  in  Sub-period  II  C,  but  a  new  technique 
of  burnishing  is  introduced,  producing  a  lustrous 
red  surface.  In  fact,  it  is  the  Lustrous  Red  Ware 
produced  by  burnishing  with  which  the  transmuta¬ 
tion  becomes  apparent,  while  other  objects  also 
indicate  a  change  in  content  and  emphasis. 

The  metamorphosis  is  complete  in  Period  III. 
The  black-and-red  ware  continues,  but  it  is  the  Lus¬ 
trous  Red  Ware  which  now  holds  the  ground.  A 
terracotta  figure  of  horse,  an  animal  unknown  to 
the  Harappans,  was  also  found  in  Period  III. 

Rangpur  has  been  excavated  so  far  vertically 
only  to  obtain  the  cultural  sequence.  Houses  of 
mud-brick,  with  drains  of  kiln-burnt  brick,  and  floors 
of  hemp-mixed  lime,  have  been  noticed,  but  sufficient 
details  of  the  lay-out  of  the  town  and  structures  are 
not  available  in  the  absence  of  a  lateral  excavation. 

Rangpur  has  not  been  dated  on  any  independent 
evidence,  but  two  considerations  have  weighed  with 
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the  excavator  in  arriving  at  a  chronology  for  Rang- 
pur:  first,  that  the  ‘brand’  of  Harappa  culture  even 
in  its  initial  stages  at  Rangpur  is  indicative  of  a  late 
phase  of  the  culture  as  existing  in  the  Indus  valley, 
which  is  apparently  its  home,  and,  second,  that 
Rangpur  was  perhaps  occupied  by  the  Harappans 
from  Lothal,  after  they,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
were  forced  to  evacute  owing  to  floods  there.  The 
excavator  has,  accordingly,  dated  Period  II  to 
2000-1000  and  Period  III  to  1000-800  b.c. 

Prabhas  Patan  (District  Junagadh),  near  Som- 
nath,  where  the  entire  deposit  is  divided  into  six 
periods,  confirms  the  above  picture  generally.  The 
two  lowest  periods  here  are  chalcolithic.  But  even 
Period  I,  divided  into  A  and  B,  indicates  perhaps 
a  stage  contemporary  with  Period  B  of  Lothal 
although  containing  certain  influences  from  an¬ 
other  direction.  Period  I  A,  has  no  confirmed 
Harappan  affinity.  But  the  pots  are  slipped  in  grey 
or  red  and  contain  incised,  but  not  many  painted, 
patterns.  There  are  also  segmented  faience  beads  and 
microlithic  blades.  In  Period  I B  both  buff  and  red 
wares  exist,  the  latter  in  a  larger  quantity.  In  Period 
I  B  the  painted  designs  become  more  popular,  but 
while  the  dish-on-stand,  handled  bowl  etc.,  indicate 
the  Rangpur  Harappan  tradition,  the  bowl  painted 
in  panels  indicates  some  contact  with  the  Malwa 
country.  In  Period  II,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  Rangpur  II  C,  there  is  a  transition  to 
the  Lustrous  Red  Ware. 

Rojdi  (District  Rajkot),  on  the  Bhadar  river, 
has  revealed  three  periods,  the  lowest  being  proto- 
historic.  This  period  is  divided  here  into  two  phases 
A  and  B.  Among  important  shapes  in  Phase  I  A 
are  the  convex-sided  bowl,  handled  bowl,  perforated 
jar  and  dish-on-stand.  The  houses  are  built  with 
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mud-brick  and  rest  on  mud-brick  platforms  raised 
for  protection  against  the  river.  There  exist  also  a 
coarse  corrugated  ware,  microliths,  copper  and 
faience.  In  Phase  I  B  there  is  a  greater  variety  in 
painting  and  also  the  introduction  of  a  white-painted 
black-and-red  ware.  The  houses  are  built  with  mud 
on  rubble-foundations.  Some  kind  of  Lustrous  Red 
Ware  appears  in  Phase  I  B. 

9.  EAST  INDIA 

The  inclusion  of  east  India  on  the  protohistoric 
map  of  India  is  very  recent.  On  several  sites  on  the 
river  Ajay,  a  black-painted  red  ware  and  a  black- 
and-red  ware,  sometimes  painted  in  white,  were 
noticed.  Not  merely  the  wares,  but  certain  shapes 
in  them  also  suggested  parallels  with  south-eastern 
Rajasthan  and  central  India.  The  position  is  still 
nebulous,  but  in  the  Pandu-Rajar-Dhibi  at  Pandu 
(District  Burdwan),  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
perhaps  two  main  periods  may  be  identified,  one 
protohistoric  and  the  other  early  historical,  a  sample 
from  the  former  yielding  a  Carbon- 14  date  of  1012 
+  120  B.c. 

Hand-made  grey  and  red  pottery  with  impressions 
of  husk  and  small  fragments  of  a  black-and-red 
ware,  along  with  a  single  fractional  burial,  were 
noticed  in  lower  levels  of  Period  I.  In  the  upper 
levels  was  identified  a  shiny  red  ware,  sometimes 
with  a  brownish  surface,  plain  or  painted  in  black, 
or  rarely  in  cream.  A  stemmed  bowl,  recalling  the 
one  from  Navdatoli  (pi.  VII  B),  is  one  of  the  types 
in  the  painted  red  ware  with  brownish  surface.  The 
black-and-red  ware,  often  painted  in  white,  included 
examples  of  channel-spouted  bowl  characteristic 
of  central  India,  particularly  Navdatoli  (pi.  VII  A). 
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Bands,  triangles,  ladders,  chevrons  and  other  geo¬ 
metric  designs,  constitute  the  main  repertoire  of 
patterns.  Microliths,  including  flakes  with  ‘crested 
guiding  ridge’,  and  copper  ornaments,  such  as  beads 
and  bangles,  formed  other  equipment.  There  is 
some  evidence  of  houses  being  built  with  wattle  and 
daub  and  being  plastered.  The  dead  were  buried  in 
urns  or  in  pits,  and  some  of  the  funerary  vessels  are 
in  the  black-and-red  ware.  During  the  course  of  this 
period  a  large-scale  conflagration  took  place,  traces 
of  which  are  recognized  in  a  regular  band  of  ash. 
The  upper  levels  of  this  period  also  yielded  some 
polished  celts  and  a  mother-goddess  figurine  in  grey 
terracotta,  with  splayed  hips  and  pin-hole  decora¬ 
tion. 

Apart  from  the  black-on-red  and  black-and-red 
ware,  even  a  grey  ware  preceding  these  wares  has  been 
noticed  in  central  India,  e.g.,  Bahai  (above,  p.  23). 
The  burials  are  also  generally  in  the  same  tradition. 
Whether  these  analogues  arise  from  a  mutual  con¬ 
tact  between  eastern  and  central  India  or  from  a 
common  source  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

10.  SOUTH  INDIA 

The  results  of  the  excavations  at  Brahmagiri 
(District  Chitaldrug)  in  Mysore  in  1947,  although 
vital  and  for  the  first  time  offering  a  reasonable  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  early  cultures  of  south  India,  had  per¬ 
haps  oversimplified  the  nature  of  the  pre-megalithic 
cultures  in  south  India.  In  all,  a  sequence  of  three 
cultures  was  identified  there:  Polished  Stone  Axe 
culture  divided  into  two  phases,  Megalithic  culture 
and  the  so-called  Andhra  culture  of  historical  times. 
Polished  stone  axes  with  pointed-butt,  crude  micro¬ 
liths,  scanty  copper  and  a  coarse,  grey,  hand-made 
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pottery  formed  the  main  material  of  the  first  cul¬ 
ture.  In  its  earlier  phase  there  occurred  also  some 
painted  or  incised  sherds  with  a  red  or  buff  slip. 
With  the  later  phase  were  associated  burials  in  urns 
for  infants  and  extended  burials  in  pits  for  adults, 
which  correspond  in  general,  but  not  in  detail,  to 
the  burials  at  Nevasa  (above,  p.  25),  Tekwada 
(p.  23)  and  Nagarjunakonda.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
even  the  thick  grey  ware  at  Bahai  has  some  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  pottery  from  Brahmagiri. 

Subsequently  the  excavations  at  Sangankallu 
(District  Bellary),  Piklihal  (District  Raichur),  and 
T.  Narsipur  (District  Mysore),  the  latter  on  the 
Kaveri,  revealed  that  the  basal  neolithic  culture  of 
the  south  was  a  microlithic  one  which  later  embodied 
pointed-butt  axes  and  pottery,  perhaps  some  of  the 
latter  from  the  Deccan.  At  Maski  (District  Raichur), 
in  Period  I  occurred  microliths,  copper  and  beads  of 
semi-precious  stones,  with  dull-grey,  pinkish-buff, 
incised  grey  and  red-slipped  painted  wares,  confir¬ 
ming  in  outline  the  Brahmagiri  pattern.  No  polished 
stone  axe  was  recovered  from  these  levels,  although 
they  were  available  in  plenty  on  the  surface.  Besides 
confirming  the  general  sequence  already  obtained 
at  Brahmagiri,  Maski,  etc.,  the  excavation  at  Piklihal, 
like  Nagarjunakonda,  was  particularly  useful  in  re¬ 
vealing  details  of  the  life  of  the  neolithic  people  in  the 
south.  With  the  polished  stone  axes  a  thick  burnished 
grey  ware,  sometimes  incised,  occurred  also  at  T. 
Narsipur.  Also  present  were  clay ‘neck-rests’.  But  what 
imparts  significance  to  the  site  is  the  occurrence  in  the 
same  levels  of  a  thin  burnished  grey  ware  with  the 
lips  painted  in  red  ochre,  as  at  Bahai  (above,  p.  23), 
and  of  pieces  of  the  Jorwe  Ware.  The  Polished  Stone 
Axe  culture  of  the  south  is,  therefore,  evidently 
chalcolithic,  and,  in  spite  of  its  contacts  with  the 
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central  Indian  one,  differs  from  it  in  details.  The 
users  of  these  stone  axes  were,  however,  no  longer 
mere  hunters  but  raised  cattle  and  practised  agri¬ 
culture.  Valuable  light  on  their  cattle-raising  acti¬ 
vity  is  provided  by  the  excavation  at  Utnur  (District 
Raichur),  where  the  ash-mounds,  the  sites  of  the 
cattle-pens  of  these  people,  reveal  a  cycle  of  accu¬ 
mulation  and  burning  of  the  dung  and  other  material. 
A  charcoal  sample  from  here  has  yielded  the  Car¬ 
bon-14  date  of  2295  +  155  b.c. 

The  chalcolithic  culture  in  the  south,  with  its 
(neolithic)  Polished  Stone  Axe  element,  is 
succeeded  by  the  iron-using  megalithic  culture, 
which  is  not  so  far  dated  earlier  than  the  third 
century  b.c.  Although  the  rest  of  the  country  had 
by  now  stepped  well  into  the  historical  period, 
south  India  was  still  in  some  sense  in  a  protohisto- 
ric  stage,  for  the  megalithic  culture  remained  un¬ 
touched  by  the  cultural  trends  associated  with  the 
historical  period  over  the  rest  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  megalithic  culture  is  still  enigmatic,  for 
little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
megalith-builders.  Chronologically  they  are  not 
removed  from  the  people  who  raised  stupas  and 
religious  establishmens  in  about  the  second  century 
B.c.  at  such  places  as  Amaravati,  and  yet  the 
two  types  of  monuments  have  nothing  in  common 
in  their  art  and  architecture.  The  N.B.P.  Ware 
found  its  way  to  the  capital  of  Dhanakataka  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amaravati  but  has  not  been 
reported  so  far  from  a  burial  or  habitation-site  of 
the  megalith-builders. 

Built  of  large  stone,  the  megaliths  are  sepulchral 
monuments  consisting  of  burials  or  graves.  They 
have  now  come  to  light  even  in  the  Vindhyas,  south 
of  the  Ganga  (above,  p.  17)  but  in  south  India  they 
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are  spread  practically  all  over  and  occur  as  far  north 
as  Nagpur. 

Typologically  they  present  a  wide  range,  such  as 
{a)  a  dolmenoid  cist,  a  chamber  of  stone  slabs, 
covered  by  a  capstone  and  surrounded  by  a  single 
or  double  stone  circle,  {b)  a  cairn-circle,  consisting 
of  a  cairn  or  heap  of  stones  over  a  burial  pit,  an 
urn  or  zoomorphic  sarcophagus  and  surrounded 
by  a  stone  circle,  and  (c)  a  transepted  cist,  with  an 
antechamber,  in  which  a  port-hole  communicates 
with  the  cist  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cist  being 
often  covered  by  a  cairn  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
circle.  There  are  several  variations  of  these  types. 
Since  the  stone  used  is  local,  dressed  laterite  has 
been  used  in  the  northern  lateritic  region  of  Chingle- 
put  and  in  Kerala.  To  the  above  types  may  be  added 
barrows  over  urns  or  sarcophagi  and  burials  in  pits, 
sarcophagi  or  urns  without  a  superstructure  above 
or  circle  around  them. 

Some  of  the  megaliths  in  Kerala  are  quite 
different.  There  are  (a)  multiple  dolmens,  some  with 
port-holes,  within  a  single  stone  circle,  {b)  port-hole 
cists,  consisting  of  chambers  of  granitic  slabs  sunk 
in  scooped  laterite,  some  with  a  bench  in  the  interior, 
(c)  urn-burials  marked  by  a  capstone  and  enclosed 
within  a  stone  circle,  (rf)  menhirs,  or  single  upright 
slabs  over  an  urn-burial,  {e)  alignments  of  menhirs, 
(/)  umbrella-stones  of  topi-kals  or  kudai-kals,  as 
known  locally,  and  consisting  of  four  clinostats 
crowned  by  an  umbrella-shaped  stone  (pi.  IX  A), 
(g)  hood-stone  with  the  umbrella-shaped  stone 
resting  directly  on  the  ground,  and  (b)  multiple 
hood-stone  with  a  circle  of  clinostats  without  a 
capping-stone.  There  are  also  rock-cut  caves,  consis¬ 
ting  of  single  or  multiple  chambers  scooped  into 
the  rock  and  used  as  tombs. 
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Among  the  megaliths  or  associated  burials 
excavated  in  south  India  at  different  sites  so  far  are 
dolmenoid  cists  (pi.  X  A),  cairn-circles  over  a  pit, 
or  sarcophagus  or  sarcophagi  (pi.  X  B),  urn-burial 
covered  by  a  capstone  and  enclosed  within  a  stone 
circle  and  burials  in  pits,  urns  or  sarcophagi  without 
a  megalithic  structure.  These  are  at  Brahmagiri 
(District  Chitaldrug),  Maski  (District  Raichur), 
Sanur,  Kunnattur,  Amirthamangalam  (District 
Chingleput),  Sengamedu  (District  South  Arcot)  Jadi- 
genhalli  (District  Bangalore),  Nagarjunakonda  (Dis¬ 
trict  Guntur),  Yelleswaram  (District  Nalgonda), 
T.  Narsipur  (District  Mysore)  and  Porkalam  (District 
Trichur).  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  details 
of  burials,  largely  fractional,  except  when  in  pits 
where  the  skeletons  are  often  extended.  At  Yelle¬ 
swaram,  two  skeletons  were  found  lying  face  to  face 
one  over  the  other.  Its  sociological  significance  is  as 
yet  anybody’s  guess  in  view  of  lack  of  sufficient 
material,  the  only  parallel  coming  from  Lothal 
(above,  p.  30).  The  two  common  factors  of  all  the 
burials  are  the  presence  in  them  of  funerary  vessels 
of  black-and-red  ware  and  implements  of  iron. 
The  habitations  of  the  megalithic  people  have  also 
yielded  the  same  black-and-red  pottery  and  iron 
implements. 

Megaliths  of  several  types,  including  those  with 
port-holes,  occur  in  several  countries  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  littoral,  and  they  are  dated  in 
these  regions  between  2000  and  1500  b.c.  A  black- 
and-red  ware,  with  certain  shapes  resembling  those 
in  the  south  Indian  megaliths,  also  occurs  in  the 
graves  in  Nubia,  dated  to  earlier  than  1000  b.c. 
Chronologically,  therefore,  there  is  a  vast  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  western  megaliths  and  Nubian  graves  on 
one  side  and  the  south  Indian  megaliths  on  the 
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Other;  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  latter  also  indi¬ 
cates  a  cultural  advancement. 

But  the  recent  excavations  of  the  megaliths  in- the 
Vindhyas  (above,  p.  17)  and  earlier  reports  of  such 
monuments  in  the  Aravallis,  near  Jaipur  and  at 
Fatehpur-Sikri,  may  narrow  down  this  chrono¬ 
logical  gap.  For  the  Vindhyan  monuments  yield 
no  trace  of  iron  and  appear  for  all  purposes  to  be 
chalcolithic  and  earlier  than  the  south  Indian  ones. 
The  identity  of  the  megalithic  folk  in  India  is  contro¬ 
versial,  but  in  the  south  they  were  perhaps  not 
different  from  the  Dravidian-speaking  people.  A 
full  picture  in  terms  of  movements  of  people,  ideas 
and  traditions,  explaining  the  differences  and  resem¬ 
blances  between  the  megalithic  monuments  in 
different  regions,  in  and  outside  India,  is,  however, 
yet  to  emerge. 


11.  KASHMIR 

From  the  south  to  extreme  north  is  a  big  jump, 
but  is  justified  by  considerations  of  context,  for  in 
Kashmir,  at  the  earlier-known  but  incorrectly- 
assessed  site  of  Burzahom,  24  km.  north-east  of 
Srinagar  in  the  same  District,  a  neolithic  culture 
is  seen  to  be  succeeded  by  a  megalithic  one,  as  in 
south  India.  Four  periods  have  been  identified  here. 
The  inhabitants  of  Period  I  used  hand-made  pottery 
with  shades  of  grey,  dull-red,  brown  or  buff,  with 
a  burnished  black  surface,  and  polished  tools  of 
stone  and  bone,  the  latter  particularly  remarkable, 
but  without  any  firm  parallels  yet  as  an  asemblage. 
The  dish,  sometimes  with  provision  for  a  stand, 
bowl,  a  globular  pot,  jar  and  funnel-shaped  vase 
were  among  the  common  types  of  pottery.  There 
were  also  some  mat-impressed  pots.  The  inhabitants 
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lived  in  pits  dug  into  the  karewa-htd.  They  are 
circular  or  oval  on  plan,  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
narrower  at  the  mouth,  and  are  plastered  with  mud. 
Some  of  them  are  provided  with  cut  steps  and  others 
with  niches.  Two  of  these  pits  were  found  connected 
by  an  arched  passage.  The  largest  pit  excavated 
so  far  measured  2*75  m.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth, 
4*57  m.  on  the  floor  and  3*96  m.  in  depth.  Charcoal, 
ash,  pottery  and  tools  were  found  in  these  pits. 
Post-holes  occurred  on  the  periphery  of  some  of  the 
pits,  suggesting  some  kind  of  roofing-arrangement 
with  wooden  posts  and  thatch  of  reed  and  birch, 
the  charred  remains  of  which  with  burnt  clay  were 
found  in  some  of  the  pits.  Stone  hearths  and  shallow 
storage-pits  near  the  mouth  of  pits  suggested  that 
the  pit-dwellers  shifted  to  the  surface  in  the  summer. 

In  Period  II,  the  dwellings  were  built  with  mud 
and  mud-brick,  and  now  often  the  mouths  of  filled 
pits  were  consolidated  with  mud  and  thin  coat  of 
red  ochre  and  used  as  floors  for  the  new  dwellings 
over  them.  The  pottery  and  tools  of  stone  and  bone 
become  now  refined,  but  there  was  no  other  substan¬ 
tial  change.  The  bone  tools  of  this  period  consisting 
of  short  daggers,  points,  awls,  antimony-rods,  chisels, 
needles  with  eyes  and  harpoons  are  particularly 
remarkable  (pi.  IX  B).  The  discovered  stone  tools 
cover  polished  axes,  harvesters,  polishers,  chisels,  and 
mace-heads,  all  typologically  different  from  the 
neolithic  tools  of  south  India.  Two  burials,  one 
primary  and  another  secondary,  came  to  light  in 
the  closing  stages  of  this  period. 

The  essential  pattern  of  life  changed  with  Period 
III,  when  large  menhirs  were  erected  in  deep  pits 
cut  into  the  floors  of  the  dwellings  of  Period  II.  A 
rubble-wall,  forming  roughly  a  semi-circle  on  plan, 
also  belonged  to  this  period.  The  earlier  pottery 
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was  now  on  the  decline,  a  coarse  but  wheel- 
turned  red  ware  came  additionally  into  use.  No 
burial  associated  with  these  megaliths  was  noticed. 
The  site  was  occupied  again  in  early  historicai  times 
(Period  IV),  with  which  we  are  not  concerned  here. 

Period  1  at  Burzahom  has  yielded  two  Carbon- 
14  dates:  1850  +  130  and  1540+110  b.c,  which 
indicate  that  the  northern  neolithic  culture  is 
perhaps  later  than  the  southern  neolithic  one. 

Y.  D.  Sharma 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

Among  the  peoples  of  the  Bronze  Age  in 
India,  only  the  Harappans  enjoy  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  one  who  can  be  described  as  urban. 
In  fact,  their  cities  were  deliberately  planned  and, 
in  some  respects,  could  serve  as  models  even  in 


1  For  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  see  map,  fig.  1,  p.  42. 
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later  times.  Other  protohistoric  peoples,  contem¬ 
porary  or  later,  lived  in  what  could  only  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  villages,  large  though  some  of  them  were, 
and  were,  in  fact,  on  the  way  to  growing  into  towns. 
In  the  north,  in  spite  of  fairly  thick  debris  of  the 
habitations  of  the  Painted  Grey  Ware  people,  their 
houses  are  difficult  even  to  identify;  much  less  could 
they  lay  any  claim  to  being  recognized  as  compo¬ 
nents  of  cities.  In  central  India,  at  Navdatoli,  the 
plans  of  the  protohistoric  reed-cwm-mud  houses 
have  been  identified  (above,  p.  21),  but  the  settle¬ 
ment  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  town.  Earthen 
ramparts  and  moats  are  known  to  some  of  these 
peoples,  as  at  Eran  (above,  p.  22),  but  that  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  a  city. 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  define  a  city  or  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  its  essential  features.  A  planned  lay-out, 
regular  roads  and  streets,  public  drains,  fortifica¬ 
tions,  markets,  temples,  monasteries,  residences  of 
the  royalty  and  the  nobility  and,  above  all,  houses 
of  a  reasonable  standard  are  perhaps  some  of  the 
elements  which  should  distinguish  an  ancient 
city.  In  India,  till  recently  the  existence  of  kiln- 
burnt  brick  houses  distinguished  the  town  from  the 
village,  and  this  could  serve  as  a  yardstick  even  in 
classifying  older  habitations.  Gymnasia,  stadia  and 
theatres  are  an  essential  feature  of  Greek  cities,  but 
not  of  the  Indian  ones. 

The  growth  of  a  city  presumes  some  kind  of 
concentrated  authority,  be  that  of  a  king  or  an 
institution.  Such  authority  came  into  being  with 
the  amalgamation  of  scattered  communities  under 
a  common  ruler  and  consequent  growth  of  king¬ 
doms,  with  the  ruler’s  place  of  residence  serving  as 
the  capital.  Among  early  kingdoms  were  those  of 
Avanti,  Magadha,  Vatsa  and  Kosala,  and  their 
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capitals  among  the  earliest  cities.  The  formation  of 
janapadas,  or  states,  some  of  which  are  mentioned 
in  early  literature  and  sixteen  of  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  as  mahd-janapadas,  or  ‘major  states’, 
was  another  factor  which  transformed  the  rural 
pattern  of  life  into  an  urban  one.  The  growth 
of  prosperity,  trade  and  communications,  too,  gave 
the  necessary  fillip  for  enlarging  smaller  habita¬ 
tions  into  cities.  Cities  also  grew  around  sacred 
places,  and  seven  such  sacred  cities  find  mention 
in  literature.  Cities  were  often  founded  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  not  merely  because  they  afforded 
easy  means  of  communication  or  convenient  supply 
of  water  but  also  because  they  were  regarded  as 
holy. 

Several  city-sites,  some  of  them  mentioned  in 
literature,  have  been  excavated  in  India.  But  few 
have  been  exposed  laterally  on  a  large  scale  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  coherent  picture.  Nor  has  it  been  possible 
to  trace  the  growth  of  a  small  habitation  into  a  city 
by  stages,  although  this  could  be  achieved  with 
extensive  and  planned  horizontal  excavations.  In 
Panjab,  finds  of  seals,  sealings,  coins  and  extensive 
remains  of^*  brick-built  structures  would  entitle 
many  a  site  to  the  status  of  a  city,  but  these  have 
not  been  adequately  excavated.  The  excavation  at 
Rupar  (below,  p.  48)  too  was  limited  in  area, 
but  it  unfolded  a  successive  series  of  structures 
and  the  wide  retaining-walls  of  a  large  tank 
(pi.  XI  A). 

In  the  Ganga- Yamuna  dodb  the  excavated  cities 
of  Ahichchhatra  (below,  pp.  50)  and  Hastinapura 
(pp.  52)  are  mentioned  in  literature.  Housing-activity 
continued  over  a  long  period  at  these  sites,  while 
the  excavation  at  the  latter,  although  limited,  demon¬ 
strated  the  rise  of  a  town  anew  after  its  destruction 
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first  by  a  flood,  and  at  a  later  date  by  an  extensive 
conflagration.  The  excavations  at  the  sites  of  the 
other  ancient  cities,  such  as  Mathura,  were  directed 
towards  uncovering  the  remains  of  religious  establish¬ 
ments  and  recovery  of  sculptures  and  other  objects 
without  an  eye  on  the  habitational  aspects. 

The  central  Ganga  basin  was  the  home  of  Vatsa 
and  Magadha  kingdoms.  Several  of  its  cities  figure 
prominently  in  literature,  and  some  of  them  are 
associated  with  the  life  of  Buddha.  Kausambi 
(below,  p.  53),  Varanasi  (modern  Rajghat,  p.  57), 
Rajagriha  (modern  Rajgir,  p.  60)  Pataliputra  (modern 
Patna,  p.  63)  and  Vaisali  (p.  66)  are  some  of  the 
excavated  cities  in  this  region.  Among  these,  the 
beginnings  of  Kausambi  and  Varanasi  extend  almost 
into  the  protohistoric  times. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Avanti  lay  in  central 
India.  Ujjayini  (modern  Ujjain,  below,  p.  68), 
referred  to  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and 
Vidisa  served  as  its  capital  at  different  times.  In 
fact,  even  Mahishmati  (identified  with  modern 
Maheswar,  p.  72)  lays  a  similar  claim  and  was  the 
southern  capital  of  Avanti.  In  central  India  and  the 
north  Deccan,  the  rivers  Narmada  arid  Godavari 
have  been  regarded  as  sacred  as  the  Ganga  and 
Yamuna  in  north  India,  and  some  of  the  ancient 
cities  were  located  on  their  banks,  e.g.,  Mahishmati 
on  the  Narmada,  and  Nasikya  or  Nasika  (modern 
Nasik,  below,  p.  74)  on  the  Godavari,  the  beginnings 
of  both  extending  into  the  protohistoric  period.  On 
most  of  the  excavated  sites  in  this  region  there  is  a 
long  gap  between  the  protohistoric  and  early  histori¬ 
cal  occupations  and  constitutes  at  present  a  kind  of 
dark  age.  Eran  (ancient  Airakina,  below,  p.  70) 
was  no  doubt  an  important  town  in  the  Gupta 
period,  but  the  urban  aspects  of  its  historical  period 
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have  not  been  investigated,  the  present  interest  being 
directed  towards  its  protohistoric  culture  (above, 
p.  22).  Cities  in  this  region  also  had  trade  contacts 
with  Rome,  as  evidenced  by  the  Red  Polished  Wa/e, 
derived  from  the  Samian  Ware,  coins  and  occasional 
finds  of  other  antiquities.  Both  in  central  and  wes¬ 
tern  India,  it  is  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  that  the  habitations  seem  to  take  on  the 
character  of  a  town. 

In  eastern  India,  the  ancient  port  of  Tamluk 
(below,  p.  77)  is  referred  to  in  literature  and  is  also 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  Tamalites. 
The  excavation  here  yielded  the  Rouletted  Ware  and 
other  Roman  pottery,  beautiful  Sunga  terracotta 
figurines  and  remains  of  a  deep  stepped  tank.  But 
the  site  is  too  disturbed  to  yield  a  complete  lateral 
picture.  Bangarh  (below,  p.  78),  ancient  Kotivarsha 
or  Devikota,  and  Chandraketugarh  (p.  79)  provide, 
however,  a  sampling  of  the  dwellings  and  articles 
of  everyday  use  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  upper  region  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  examples 
of  fortified  townships  may  be  noticed  at  Jaugada 
and  Sisupalgarh  (below,  p.  81),  both  known  for 
the  edicts  of  Asoka,  and  the  latter  identified  with 
Tosali  of  the  edicts  and  Kalinganagara  of  Kharavela’s 
inscription  in  the  neighbouring  Khandagiri  and 
Udayagiri  hills. 

In  the  Andhra  country,  famous  cities  existed 
on  the  river  Krishna  in  early  historical  times.  Such 
are  Nagarjunakonda  and  Amaravati,  both  better 
known  for  their  Buddhist  establishments  (below, 
p.  104).  Some  idea  of  habitation  and  material  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Satavahana  times  is  provided  by  the 
excavations  at  Brahmagiri,  Isila  of  Asoka’s  local 
edicts,  and  several  other  cities.  In  peninsular  India, 
Arikamedu  (below,  p.  83)  has  revealed  fascinating 
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evidence  of  trade  with  Rome  and  remains  of  several 
structures,  including  a  ware-house. 

Now  follows  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the 
excavated  city-sites .  ^ 

2.  RUPAR 

Rupar  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  in  Ambala 
District  at  the  point  where  the  river  sweeps  into  the 
plains  from  the  hills.  The  site  was  excavated  by  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India  from  1953  to  1955, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Y.D.  Sharma. 

Six  periods  have  been  identified  at  Rupar  from 
Harappa  times  to  almost  the  present  day,  with 
occasional  gaps.  The  first  two  periods,  covering  the 
Harappa  and  Painted  Grey  Ware  cultures,  have  been 
dealt  with  earlier  (above,  p.  8). 

A  new  settlement  (Period  III)  sprang  up  here  by 
about  600  B.C.,  and  a  coarse  grey  pottery,  clearly 
devolved  from  the  Painted  Grey  Ware  tradition,  with 
which  it  shares  many  characteristic  shapes,  was 
now  in  use.  Associated  with  it  is  a  homogeneous 
assemblage  of  the  N.B.P.  Ware  and  plain  red  wares. 
These  earliest  historical  levels,  dated  to  circa  600- 
200  B.C.,  also  yielded  punch-marked  and  uninscribed 
cast  coins,  copper  and  iron  implements  and  an  ivory 
seal  inscribed  in  Mauryan  Brahml  characters.  The 
fine  workmanship  and  the  well-known  polish  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Mauryans  is  to  be  seen  here  on  a 
small  scale  on  a  polished  disk  minutely  carved 
with  figures  and  motifs  associated  with  the  cult  of 
the  goddess  of  fertility  (pi.  XVI  B),  recalling  similar 
stones  from  Taxila,  Patna  and  elsewhere.  Slabs  of 
kankar-?>ionQ  set  in  mud-mortar  were  used  for 


1  The  author  has  adapted  some  of  these  descriptions  from  his  article 
‘Exploration  of  historical  sites’,  Ancient  India,  no.  9  (1953),  pp.  116-69. 
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buildings  in  this  period  as  in  the  Harappa  times, 
although  houses  of  mud  and  kiln-burnt  bricks  were 
by  no  means  rare.  A  3‘6-m.  wide  burnt-brick  wall, 
traced  to  a  length  of  about  75  m.,  proceeds  in  a  curve 
at  the  exposed  ends  and  in  all  likelihood  enclosed 
a  tank,  which  collected  water  through  inlets  (pi. 
XI  A).  The  upper  levels  of  this  occupation  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  soak-wells  lined  with  terracotta  rings. 

The  next  occupation  (Period  IV)  covers  the  rule 
of  the  Suhgas,  Kushans,  Guptas  and  their  successors, 
from  circa  200  b.c.  to  a.d.  500,  and  reveals  successive 
building-levels.  There  is  no  dearth  of  datable  objects 
in  these  levels,  such  as  the  Indo-Greek,  tribal  and 
other  coins.  In  the  upper  levels  were  found  a  large 
hoard  of  copper  coins  of  Kushan  and  Gupta  rulers, 
including  a  gold  issue  of  Chandragupta-Kumaradevi 
type.  There  are  terracotta  figurines  in  Sunga,  Kushan 
and  Gupta  styles,  comprising,  among  others, 
yaksha  figures  with  cherubic  expression  (pi.  XV  A) 
and  a  beautiful  seated  figure  of  a  lady  playing  on 
the  lyre  reminiscent  of  Samudragupta’s  figure  in  a 
like  position  on  his  coins.  A  set  of  three  silver 
utensils  of  ritualistic  use,  although  Greek  in  type, 
shows  Gupta  craftsmanship  in  its  chased  decora¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  terracotta  sealings  in  characters 
of  the  fourth-fifth  centuries  provide  the  upper  date 
for  the  period.  The  pottery  of  these  levels  is  for  the 
most  part  red  and  is  frequently  decorated  with  in¬ 
cised  or  impressed  motifs,  natural  or  religious. 
Periods  III  to  V  are  fairly  rich  in  dwellings,  with 
houses  of  stone  and  mud-brick.  The  full  plans  of 
these  houses  could  not,  however,  be  exposed  owing 
to  the  vertical  nature  of  the  excavation. 

After  perhaps  a  short  break,  there  is  evidence 
of  a  new  occupation  (Period  V)  commencing  about 
the  early  sixth  century  and  lasting  for  two  or  three 
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centuries.  But  by  this  time  the  occupation  had 
become  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  site 
where  the  present  town  lies.  Coins  of  Toramana 
{circa  500)  and  Mihirakula  (c/rca  a.d.  510-40) 
have  been  recovered  from  these  levels.  The 
spacious  brick  buildings  of  this  period  were  cons¬ 
tructed  neatly  and  suggest  a  good  measure  of 
prosperity.  Again,  possibly  after  a  desertion,  a 
new  town  (Period  VI)  sprang  up  here  about  the 
thirteenth  century  and  continues  to  flourish  to 
this  day,  although  the  sequence  may  be  closed  with 
a  terminal  date  of  a.d.  1700  to  separate  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  material  from  recent  accumulations.  Pre- 
Mughal  glazed  ware,  lakhauri  bricks  and  Muslim 
coins  found  on  surface  and  in  top  fillings  form  the 
main  evidence  of  this  occupation. 

3.  AHICHCHHATRA 

AhichchhatrS,  the  capital  of  the  north  PanchSla 
according  to  the  Mahabharata,  near  the  village  of 
Ramnagar  (Bareilly  District^,  was  excavated  superfi¬ 
cially  by  Cunningham,  including  a  mound  3  km. 
west  of  it,  which  is  supposed  to  conceal  a  stUpa 
built  by  Asoka.  The  more  extensive  and  important 
work,  was,  however,  carried  out  here  by  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  India  during  1940-44,  under  the 
direction  of  Rao  Bahadur  K.N.  Dikshit  and  Shri 

A.  Ghosh.  The  chief  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  a  beginning  was  made  here 
for  the  classification  of  pottery  of  historical  times. 

The  thick  accumulations  of  AhichchhatrS  revealed 
nine  ‘strata’,  ranging  in  date  from  prior  to  300 

B. c.  to  circa  a.d.  1100.  Although  the  presence  of  the 
Painted  Grey  Ware  was  noticed  in  the  lowest  levels 
at  one  of  the  excavated  sites,  the  area  excavated 
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was  so  small  that  the  priority  of  the  Painted  Grey 
to  the  N.B.P.  Ware  could  not  be  asserted,  though 
it  appeared  probable. 

In  Period  I  of  the  main  excavated  site,  dated 
prior  to  300  B.C.,  no  structure  was  met  with,  but 
Period  II,  circa  300-200  B.C.,  revealed  some  mud- 
brick  buildings  and  the  presence  of  the  N.B.P.  Ware. 
Mud-brick  houses  continued  in  Period  III,  from 
circa  200  to  100  B.c.  The  first  structures  of  kiln- 
burnt  bricks  were  noticed  in  the  succeeding  levels. 
Period  IV,  of  the  first  century  b.c.,  when  the  city 
was  also  fortified  by  a  5*5-km.  long  peripheral 
brick  defensive  wall  over  two  earlier  earthen 
ramparts.  Panchala  coins  were  numerous  in  this 
period  and  continued  in  Period  V,  to  the  end  of 
the  first  century  a.d.  Kushan  coins  were  found  in 
Period  VI,  circa  a.d.  100-350.  In  the  next  period, 
VII,  circa  a.d.  350-750,  was  encountered  a  temple 
complex,  with  large-sized  Brahmanical  images  of 
baked  clay,  the  lower  levels  of  the  period  also  yielding 
coins  of  Achyu,  identified  with  Achyuta,  defeated 
by  Samudragupta  in  circa  a.d.  350.  Periods  VIII 
and  IX,  dated  to  circa  a.d.  750-850  and  850-1100 
respectively,  showed  poor  buildings,  and  in  the 
upper  levels  of  the  latter  period  were  found  coins 
of  Adivaraha  and  Vigraha.  Ahichchhatra  was  parti¬ 
cularly  rich  in  terracottas  through9ut  its  long  exis¬ 
tence.  Among  terracottas  of  the  Sunga  period  the 
mithuna  figures  (pi.  XV  B)  form  a  leading  class. 

Elsewhere  in  the  fortified  area  were  identified 
two  large  terraced  temples,  one  illustrated  (pi.  XI  B), 
having  their  origin  in  Gupta  times  and  continuing 
in  use  till  the  end  of  the  city  in  the  twelfth  century, 
by  which  time,  according  to  inscriptional  evidence 
from  elsewhere,  the  capital  of  Panchala  moved  to 
Vodamayuta  (modern  Budaun). 
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4.  HASTINAPURA 

Hastinapura,  the  legendary  capital  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Mahabharata,  is  identified  with  a  village  and 
its  neighbouring  mounds  bearing  the  same  name  in 
Meerut  District.  Situated  on  a  deserted  bank  of 
the  Ganga,  these  mounds  were  excavated  in  1950-52 
by  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  under  the 
direction  of  Shri  B.B.  Lai.  They  fully  corroborated 
the  ceramic  sequence  of  Ahichchhatra,  apart  from 
revealing  the  true  stratigraphic  position  of  the 
Painted  Grey  Ware. 

The  occupation  of  Hastinapura  is  divided  into 
five  periods,  the  earlier  two  of  which  have  been 
described  above  (p.  10).  The  Painted  Grey  Ware 
culture  was  brought  to  an  end  here  by  an  extensive 
flood  identified  by  the  excavator  with  the  one  which, 
according  to  the  tradition  recorded  in  the  Purtoas, 
was  responsible  for  the  shifting  of  the  capital  from 
Hastinapura  to  KausSmbi.  A  town  (Period  III) 
sprang  up  here  anew,  the  characteristic  industry 
of  which,  from  the  early  sixth  to  the  early  third 
century  b.c.,  is  the  N.B.P.  Ware,  with  which  occur 
punch-marked  and  uninscribed  cast  copper  coins, 
copper  and  iron  implements,  beads  of  semi-precious 
stones,  bangles  of  copper,  rings  of  copper  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones  and  terracotta  animal  and  human 
figurines.  The  houses  are  built  of  both  mud  and 
kiln-burnt  brick.  The  soakage-pits  v/ere  lined  with 
burnt  clay  rings  or  fitted  with  series  of  jars  vertically 
arranged.  About  250  b.c.  this  entire  township  was 
destroyed  by  a  large  conflagration,  which  has  left 
its  scar  over  a  wide  area. 

The  site  was  re-occupied  (Period  IV)  about  200 
B.C.,  after  a  temporary  break,  as  evidenced  by  the 
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presence  of  the  coins  of  the  Mathura  kings,  Yaudhe- 
yas  and  Kushans.  Terracottas  in  Suhga  and  Kushan 
idioms,  copper,  ivory  and  iron  objects,  beads  and 
rings,  inscribed  potsherds  and  a  seal  were  recovered 
from  the  levels  of  this  period.  The  brick-buildings 
of  this  period  reveal  a  thickly-populated  township, 
with  seven  structural  phases  being  traced  in  a  trench. 
The  pottery  in  use  was  a  red  ware,  often  stamped 
with  symbols.  The  upper  levels  also  yielded  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  red  ware  painted  in  black,  analogous  to 
the  Rangmahal  Ware  of  Rajasthan.  In  the  upper 
levels,  dated  to  circa  a.d.  300,  were  discovered 
imitation  coins  of  the  Kushan  king  Vasudeva.  The 
site  was  deserted  again  for  an  unknown  reason,  and 
re-occupied  from  about  a.d.  1100  till  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (Period  V).  In  the  middle  levels  of 
this  period  was  found  a  coin  of  Balban  (a.d.  1266- 
87)  and  in  the  upper  levels  the  pre-Mughal  glazed 
ware. 


5.  KAU^AMBI 

Kausambi  is  mentioned  in  the  later  Vedic  litera¬ 
ture  as  the  capital  of  the  Vatsas.  It  is  referred  to 
also  in  other  Sanskrit  and  Pali  texts  and  was  visited 
by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  Fa-Hien  and  Hiuen  Tsang. 
According  to  the  Puranas,  Hastinapura,  the  capital 
of  the  Pandavas,  was  swept  away  by  floods  at  the 
time  of  Nichakshu,  fifth  in  descent  from  Parikshit, 
the  grandson  of  Arjuna.  The  capital  was  then 
shifted  to  Kausambi  identified  with  modern  Kosam, 
52  km.  south-west  of  Allahabad,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Yamuna.  Although  the  excavation  has 
revealed  no  definite  indication  to  confirm  this  tradi¬ 
tion,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  support  Buddha’s 
association  with  Kausambi,  referred  to  in  the 
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Buddhist  texts.  A  small-scale  excavation  was  con¬ 
ducted  here  by  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India 
in  1937-38.  And  now,  since  1948,  the  University 
of  Allahabad  has  been  excavating  uninterruptedly 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  G.R.  Sharma. 

Among  the  excavated  historical  cities  in  north 
India,  Kausambi  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
earliest.  On  ceramic  evidence,  the  16-m.  thick 
deposit  here,  revealing  twentyfive  structural  phases, 
has  been  divided  by  the  excavator  into  four  periods. 
Of  these  the  first  two  periods  have  been  discussed 
above  (p.  14).  The  distinctive  pottery  of  Period  II, 
consisting  of  a  decadent  painted  grey  ware,  quite 
different  from  the  Painted  Grey  Ware  of  Rajasthan, 
Panjab  and  western  Uttar  Pradesh,  and  of  red  and 
black-and-red  wares,  the  latter  sometimes  painted 
in  white  and  superior  to  the  black-and-red  ware  of 
Period  I,  belongs  to  a  historical  period,  dated  to 
885-600  B.c.  by  the  excavator,  rather  than  to  a 
protohistoric  one.  Iron  occurs  here  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  site.  The  introduction  of  the  N.B.P. 
Ware  marks  the  beginning  of  Period  III.  Not  only 
the  painted  grey  ware  still  continued,  some  of  the 
N.B.P.  Ware  was  also  painted.  Side  by  side  occurred 
plain  or  painted  pots  in  red  or  dull-red  wares.  The 
N.B.P.  Ware  completely  disappeared  in  Period  IV. 
The  excavator  has  dated  Periods  III  and  IV  to  circa 
605  to  45  B.c.  and  45  b.c.  to  a.d.  580  respectively, 
on  the  same  basis  of  calculations  ,as  the  earlier 
periods. 

Of  an  area  of  more  than  20  sq.  km.  a  large  part 
here  is  enclosed  within  a  roughly  rectangular  massive 
fortification-wall  6*5  km.  in  circuit,  which  was 
begun  in  Period  I  but  was  repeatedly  repaired  or 
added  to  in  four  succeeding  main  stages,  all  falling 
within  the  historical  period.  Originally  The  defences 
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consisted  of  a  mud  rampart-wall,  with  a  burnt-brick 
revetment  on  the  exterior  laid  in  batter  (pi,  VI  B). 
They  were  raised  and  a  subsidiary  rampart  laid  at 
the  beginning  of  Period  II,  coeval  with  the  fifth 
structural  phase.  The  N.B.P.  Ware  appeared  in  the 
ninth  structural  phase,  which  was  also  the  last  phase 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  construction  of  the  defences. 
In  its  second  stage,  the  rampart  was  raised,  and 
another  secondary  rampart  was  laid  outside  the 
first  one.  Guard-rooms,  bastions,  and  a  stone- 
paved  corbelled  drain  were  also  added  now.  Subse¬ 
quently,  in  the  third  stage,  there  was  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  rampart,  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  a  human  sacrifice  is  believed  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  immediately  outside  the  fortifications.  Addi¬ 
tions  and  alterations  continued  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  stages.  The  defences  fell  into  disuse  by  the 
end  of  the  twentyfourth  structural  phase,  when  the 
town  was  destroyed  by  Toramana  in  about  a.d.  515. 

The  altar  believed  to  have  been  laid  for  the  human 
sacrifice  is  situated  outside  the  eastern  gate  at  the 
foot  of  the  defences.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  eagle 
{Syena-chiti)  flying  towards  the  north-east.  Here 
the  discovery  of  a  fire-place,  animal  and  human 
bones,  including  a  human  skull,  and  certain  details ' 
of  construction  are  taken  to  answer  to  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  such  altars  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  and 
other  ritualistic  texts.  The  sacrifice  is  believed  to 
have  been  performed  by  the  founder  of  the  Mitra 
dynasty,  whose  coins  have  been  recovered  in  abun¬ 
dance  from  corresponding  levels. 

In  the  south-western  corner  of  the  site,  an  exten¬ 
sive  stone  palace,  covering  an  area  of  315  by  150  m., 
has  been  uncovered  recently.  It  shows  three  main 
phases  (pi.  XII  A).  In  the  earliest  phase,  the  palace 
was  built  of  rubble,  perhaps  plastered.  In  the  second 
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phase  a  dressed  stone  facing  was  provided  to  the 
walls.  Subsequently,  the  palace  was  destroyed,  and 
when  it  was  reconstructed,  in  the  third  and  last 
phase,  its  walls  were  raised  in  brick  but  provided 
with  a  facing  of  dressed  stone.  There  is  use  of  lime 
both  for  plaster  and  as  mortar.  The  palace  consists 
of  halls  flanked  by  rooms,  which  are  connected  by 
openings  spanned  by  the  true  arch.  It  was  built, 
according  to  the  excavator,  before  the  use  of  the 
N.B.P.  Ware,  which  appears  to  be  on  the  decline 
during  the  third  and  last  phase  of  the  palace.  The 
excavator  believes  that  the  palace  may  have  been 
built  by  king  Udayana,  a  contemporary  of  Buddha. 
If  the  early  date  assigned  to  the  palace  is  confirmed 
by  further  evidence,  our  present  ideas,  which  assume 
that  ashlar  masonry  was  introduced  in  India  by  the 
Greeks  and  true  arch  by  the  Muslims,  would  need 
important  modifications. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  at 
Kausambi — confirmed  by  inscriptional  evidence — is 
that  of  the  Ghoshitarama  monastery,  built,  according 
to  the  Buddhist  tradition,  by  the  merchant  Ghoshita 
for  Buddha.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  a  sermon  by 
Buddha  and  is  described  in  detail  by  Hiuen  Tsang. 
The  monastery  consisted  of  a  courtyard  with  rooms 
on  the  interior  and  a  large  stupa  in  the  courtyard. 
It  shows  several  rebuilding  phases  and  contains  also 
a  shrine  of  Hariti. 

Uninterrupted  strata  of  occupation  with  a  unique 
mass  of  datable  objects  in  the  later  periods  have 
turned  up  year  after  year  at  Kausambi.  That  the  site 
was  subjected  to  destruction  by  the  Hunas  is  clear 
by  a  seal  counterstruck  with  the  name  of  Toramana 
and  another  bearing  the  appellation  Hunaraja  (‘king 
of  Hunas’).  A  seal  of  Kanishka  was  another  interest¬ 
ing  discovery.  After  the  Hunas,  a  hitherto-unknown 
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dynasty  of  kings  with  their  name  ending  in  datta, 
such  as  Dhruvadatta  and  Sivadatta,  appears  to  have 
ruled  here.  Among  other  objects  found  at  Kausambi' 
are  a  rich  range  of  sculptures,  human  and  animal 
terracotta  figurines,  coins,  moulds,  beads  and  bangles, 
sealings,  ivory  objects  and  iron  implements. 

6.  RAJGHAT 

The  ancient  town  of  Varanasi  was  one  of  the 
sixteen  maha-janapadas,  or  ‘major  states’,  and  a 
great  city  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  It  was, 
however,  an  accidental  discovery  that  in  1940  dis¬ 
closed  its  original  location,  to  the  north  of  the  present 
town  of  Varanasi  (Banaras),  for  the  removal  of 
earth  here  for  reconstructing  the  railway-station  at 
Rajghat  brought  to  light  several  ancient  structures 
and  other  relics  comprising  clay  sealings,  terra¬ 
cotta  figurines  and  pottery,  including  the  N.B.P. 
Ware.  The  site  lies  between  the  Varuna  and  the 
Ganga,  on  the  bank  of  the  latter.  The  top  deposit 
of  4  m.  had  already  been  removed  by  the  contrac¬ 
tors  by  the  time  the  Archaeological  Survey  reached 
the  scene  for  salvage-operations,  which  exposed, 
among  other  brick  structures,  a  large  temple-hall 
supported  on  twelve  pillars. 

The  Banaras  Hindu  University  have  been  now 
excavating  at  Rajghat  off  and  on  from  1957-58  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  A.K.  Narain.  These  excavations 
have  revealed  a  continuous  sequence  of  six  periods, 
from  before  the  N.B.P.  Ware  to  late  medieval  times, 
which  should  serve  as  an  index  for  this  region. 

Period  I,  dated  from  circa  800  to  200  b.c.  and 
divisible  into  three  phases,  is  characterized  by  the 
black-and-red,  black-slipped  and  a  fine  hard  grey 
ware  recalling  the  Painted  Grey  Ware  fabric.  A 
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few  microliths  also  are  found.  The  N.B.P.  Ware  is 
introduced  in  the  middle  phase  but  shows  signs  of 
decadence  in  the  upper  phase.  Iron  appears  to  be 
absent  in  the  lowest  phase.  Beads  of  terracotta, 
glass,  semi-precious  stones  and  copper  are  found 
throughout  the  period,  while  cast  copper  coins 
make  their  appearance  in  the  uppermost  phase. 
Mud-walls  and  ring-wells  are  the  only  evidence  of 
dwellings.  But  a  massive  mud-rampart  consisting 
of  rammed  compact  clay  of  brownish  colour,  lying 
almost  on  the  natural  soil  belongs  to  the  middle,  if 
not  the  earliest,  phase  of  this  period.  Subsequently, 
the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  excavated  a  channel 
connecting  the  Varuna  with  the  Ganga,  so  that  an 
effective  barrier  of  water  was  formed  all  around  the 
town. 

In  Period  II,  covering  the  two  centuries  preceding 
the  Christian  era,  the  N.B.P.  Ware  and  the  grey 
ware  continued  in  diminishing  use.  The  black  ware 
went  out  of  use,  while  a  red  ware  became  popular. 
Uninscribed  cast  copper  coins  and  terracotta  seals, 
some  of  them  bearing  names  ending  in  mita,  like 
Revatimita,  in  the  characters  of  the  second-first 
centuries  b.c.,  help  to  date  this  period  securely. 
The  discovery  of  a  hoard  of  more  than  one  thousand 
bone  points,  including  arrow-heads,  was  signi¬ 
ficant.  There  was  considerable  housing-activity  in 
this  period  (pi.  XII  B).  The  kiln-burnt  brick  was  in 
full  use.  The  excavation  exposed  a  house  with  two 
rooms,  complete  with  bath  and  a  wall,  and  hearths, 
a  long  drain  and  some  ring-wells  in  other  parts. 

A  red  ware,  often  stamped  with  designs  and 
symbols  like  tri-ratna  and  dharma-chakra,  as  at 
Rupar,  Ahichchhatra  and  Hastinapura,  occurred  in 
Period  III,  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  to  the  end  of  the  third  century.  This 
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period  is  rich  in  terracotta  seals  and  sealings,  one  of 
which  bears  the  design  of  a  humped  bull  inscribed  with 
the  word pushkarana,  palaeographically  datable  to  the 
second  century  a.d.  Amongst  the  names  on  the  seals, 
Harishena  occurs  on  several  of  them.  Copper  coins, 
beads  of  clay,  glass  and  semi-precious  stones,  votive 
tanks,  figurines,  skin-rubbers  and  bangles  of  glass 
were  other  objects  of  this  period.  Walls  of  several 
structures  of  this  period, were  also  exposed. 

Inscribed  seals,  sealings  and  copper  coins  con¬ 
tinued  in  Period  IV,  dated  to  circa  a.d.  300-700.  The 
pottery  in  this  period  was  manufactured  in  both 
red  and  black  colours.  An  easily-identifiable  type  is 
/urnished  by  the  long-necked  ‘sprinkler’.  Particularly 
attractive  are  a  terracotta  head  of  Buddha  and  other 
figurines.  Brick-built  structures  in  this  period  are 
many,  and  they  include  square  kundas  or  tanks  with 
widening  sides  and  a  brick-edged  platform  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  apsidal  structure.  Earthen  jars  con¬ 
taining  human  bones,  grains  and  cowries  formed 
evidence  of  some  post-cremation  burials.  A  kitchen, 
complete  with  oven  and  storage-jars,  was  another 
interesting  discovery. 

Period  V  is  dated  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
centuries.  Evidence  of  dwellings  in  this  period  was 
flimsy,  but  architectural  activity  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  increased,  as  suggested  by  the 
discovery  of  amalakas  and  other  architectural  pieces 
from  temples. 

Architectural  pieces  of  stones  continued  in  the 
sixth  and  last  period,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  use  of  small  lakhaurl  bricks 
and  glazed  pottery.  The  deposits  of  this  period  also 
yielded  coins  of  the  Sur  ruler  Islam  Shah  (1545-54) 
and  of  Akbar  (1556-1605). 
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7.  RAJGIR 

Rajgir,  about  100  km.  south-east  of  Patna,  was 
known  anciently  by  several  names,  RSjagriha  being 
one  of  the  latest  and  more  popular.  Among  the 
excavated  city-sites  of  historical  period,  it  is  one  of 
the  earliest.  According  to  the  Mahabharata,  Jara- 
sandha,  an  adversary  of  the  Pandavas,  ruled  here. 
In  more  historical  days  it  was  the  capital  of  Magadha, 
and  Buddha  visited  it  frequently  during  the  reigns 
of  Bimbisara  {circa  543-491  b.c.)  and  his  son  Ajata- 
satru  {circa  491-459  b.c.).  The  First  Buddhist  Coun¬ 
cil  was  also  held  here  soon  after  his  death.  MahSvira, 
the  last  Jaina  Tirthankara,  is  said  to  have  passed 
several  rainy  seasons  here,  and  the  Jainas  hold  it 
holy  also  as  the  birth-place  of  their  twentieth 
Tirthankara,  Muni  Suvrata.  Jaina  temples  continue 
here  till  this  day. 

The  earlier  excavations  at  Rajgir  from  1905-06 
by  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  consisted 
mainly  of  clearance  and  identification  of  its  various 
features,  such  as  neighbouring  woods,  hills  and 
caves,  with  those  mentioned  in  Indian  literature 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  Fa-Hien 
and  Hiuen  Tsang.  Situated  as  it  is  in  a  long  valley, 
the  natural  defences  provided  by  the  engirdling  hills 
here  were  first  strengthened  by  raising  a  high  ram¬ 
part  of  rubble  running  over  the  hills,  about  40  km. 
in  circuit  (pi.  XllI  A).  A  smaller  citadel  inside  it, 
pentagonal  in  shape,  was  later  encircled  by  an  earthen 
wall  of  rubble-core.  Outside  the  valley,  another  forti¬ 
fied  town,  known  as  New  Rajagriha,  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  Ajatasatru. 

In  the  valley,  within  the  inner  fortification,  exca¬ 
vations  have  brought  to  light  several  structures. 
One  of  these,  square  on  plan,  is  identified  with 
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the  prison,  from  where,  BimbisSra,  although  con¬ 
fined  within  it  by  his  son,  Ajatasatru,  could  behold 
Buddha  on  the  Gridhrakuta  hill,  which  was  his 

•  *7 

favourite  resort.  A  stone-paved  pathway,  ascending 
the  Gridhrakuta,  regarded  as  part  of  an  ancient 
fortification  by  John  Marshall,  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  by  Bimbisara.  The  site  of  Jivak^mravana, 
where  Jivaka,  the  court-physician  of  Bimbisara,  is 
believed  to  have  erected  a  monastery  for  Buddha, 
was  excavated  recently  and  revealed  several  elliptical 
halls,  perhaps  parts  of  monasteries.  A  wall  of  blocks 
of  stone  to  the  south  of  the  road  to  the  Gridhrakuta, 
hitherto  taken  as  part  of  an  inner  periphery  for  the 
city,  turned  out  to  be  the  embankment  of  a  large 
reservoir,  identified  with  the  ancient  Sumagadha. 

Maniyar-Math,  a  hollow  cylindrical  brick  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  surrounded  by  a 
stone  compound-wall,  was  found  to  have  been  built 
over  earlier  stone  buildings.  It  was  enlarged  several 
times,  including  in  the  late  Gupta  period,  when 
niches  were  provided  on  its  outer  face  for  accommo¬ 
dating  Brahmanical  images  modelled  in  stucco. 
Among  the  sculptures  found  around  it  is  a  sculpture 
with  naga  figures  inscribed  with  the  name  Maninaga, 
a  serpent-deity  whose  shrine  at  Rajgir  is  mentioned 
in  the  Mahabharata. 

On  the  Vaibhara  hill  a  stone  structure  known 
as  the  maclian  (‘watch-tower’)  or  Jarasandha-ki- 
Baithak,  is  identified  with  the  residence  of  Pippala 
of  the  Buddhist  texts,  and  a  group  of  caves  with  the 
Saptaparni,  where  the  First  Buddhist  Council  was 
held  after  the  death  of  Buddha.  Outside  the  hills 
on  the  north  lies  the  Venuvana,  where  a  large  dried- 
up  low  land  is  taken  to  be  the  Karanda  tank  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  excavations  in  this  area  revealed  the  re¬ 
mains  of  several  stupas  and  sculptures. 
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In  recent  years  isolated  areas  of  the  site  have 
been  excavated  on  scientific  lines.  A  scraping  carried 
out  by  Shri  A.  Ghosh  in  a  section  cut  by  a  rivulet 
yielded  interesting  data.  The  occupation  suggested  a-, 
sequence  of  four  periods,  but  whether  this  would 
hold  good  for  the  entire  site  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The 
lowest  signs  of  habitation  showed  fragmentary  dull- 
red  sherds  and  above  them  was  a  clear  deposit  of 
the  N.B.P.  Ware,  assigned  to  circa  500-200  b.c. 
The  third  and  fourth  periods,  in  which  the  N.B.P. 
Ware  was  absent,  were  dated  respectively  to  the 
first  century  b.c.  and  the  first  century  a.d.  A  hitherto- 
unknown  type  of  post-cremation  burial  came  to  light 
in  the  lower  levels  yielding  the  N.B.P.  Ware:  a  pit 
with  an  elliptical  bottom  and  an  additional  cylindri¬ 
cal  base  was  first  dug  and  lined  with  clay;  then  the 
bones  left  after  cremation  were  interred  in  it,  and  the 
hollowed-out  ‘urn’  sealed  with  clay  again. 

Recently  the  ramparts  of  the  New  Raj  agriha, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Ajatasatru,  have 
been  excavated  and  have  suggested  three  successive 
periods  of  occupation.  Over  a  scanty  deposit  of  the 
N.B.P.  Ware,  found  in  association  with  a  red  ware 
(Period  I),  lies  a  mud-rampart  (Period  II  A),  over 
which  a  brick-wall  was  added  later  (Period  II  B). 
After  the  collapse  of  the  brick-wall,  the  rampart 
was  heightened  by  a  thick  deposit  of  earth  and  ash 
(Period  III  A)  and  strengthened  again  on  top  by 
walls  of  brick-bats  (Period  III  B).  The  excavation, 
under  Shri  Raghbir  Singh,  is  still  in  progress  and 
further  work  may  modify  the  above  picture,  obtained 
from  a  single  trench. 
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8.  PATNA 

Among  the  ancient  cities  of  the  central  Ganga 
basin,  Pataliputra,  modern  Patna,  occupies  an 
important  place.  Ajatasatru’s  successor,  Udayin 
(circa  459-443  B.C.),  transferred  the  capital  of 
Magadha  to  this  place  from  Rajagriha,  and  the 
Third  Buddhist  Council  during  Asoka’s  rule  was 
held  here.  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  under  the 
Mauryas,  and  Megasthenes,  the  Greek  envoy  at 
Chandragupta’s  court  (circa  322-298  b.c.),  describes 
it  as  a  flourishing  city  on  the  confluence  of  the  Ganga 
and  Son,  14-5  km.  in  length  and  2  km.  in  width, 
enclosed  by  a  wooden  palisade,  which  was  pierced 
with  loopholes  for  discharging  arrows.  Below  the 
rampart  ran  a  defensive  ditch  which  also  carried  the 
sewage  of  the  city. 

The  high  water-table  and  the  location  of  the 
present  city  largely  on  the  ancient  settlement  have 
not  permitted  lateral  excavations  here  on  a  large 
enough  scale.  But  several  isolated  sites  have  been 
dug  up  from  time  to  time,  apart  from  the  accidental 
discoveries  of  pottery,  terracottas,  carved  ring- 
stones  and  beads,  all  ranging  on  stylistic  grounds 
from  the  Maurya  to  Gupta  periods.  Kumrahar  and 
Bulandibagh  v/ere  excavated  as  early  as  1912  to 
1915  by  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  while 
the  K.P.  Jayaswal  Research  Institute,  Patna,  excava¬ 
ted  at  Kumrahar  and  certain  other  sites  in  recent 
years  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  A.S.  Altekar 
and  Shri  V.K.  Mishra  on  behalf  of  the  K.P.  Jayaswal 
Research  Institute. 

A  sequence  of  five  periods,  the  earlier  four  run¬ 
ning  without  break  from  circa  600  b.c.  to  a.d.  600 
and  the  fifth  beginning  from  a.d.  1600,  was  revealed 
by  the  excavations  in  four  isolated  areas  in  1955-56. 
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The  distinctive  pottery  of  Period  I  {circa  600-150 
B.c.)  was  the  N.B.P.  Ware,  associated  with  red  and 
grey  wares,  large  storage-jars  being  made  in  a  coarse 
red  ware.  Iron  implements,  terracotta  animal  figu¬ 
rines  and  bone  points  were  some  of  the  other  objects 
in  use  in  this  period.  Certain  fragmentary  architec¬ 
tural  pieces  of  sandstone  bore  a  high  polish,  usually 
associated  with  the  Mauryan  workmanship.  In  the 
upper  levels  could  also  be  noticed  some  structures 
of  kiln-burnt  bricks. 

In  Period  II  {circa  150  b.c.-a.d.  100)  the  same 
ceramic  industries  continued,  with  degeneration  in 
their  fabric,  and  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the 
N.B.P.  Ware.  Punch-marked  and  cast  coins,  including 
the  Kausambi  ‘lanky  bull’  type,  and  stone  and  terra¬ 
cotta  seals  bearing  symbols  were  some  of  the  new 
articles  in  use,  indicating  trade  and  prosperity. 
Bricks  and  tiles  were  used  now  for  houses,  and  ringed 
soak-wells  for  disposal  of  refuse  and  sullage. 

The  N.B.P.  Ware  went  out  of  use  in  Period  III 
{circa  a.d.  100-300),  and  the  pottery  was  now  gene¬ 
rally  red  or  grey.  Coins,  terracotta  figurines,  sealings, 
etc.,  continued  in  use.  A  gold  amulet  fashioned  after 
the  coins  of  Huvishka,  with  legend  on  one  side  and 
the  figure  of  the  Greek  goddess  Ardochsho  on  the 
other,  is  particularly  interesting.  Period  IV  {circa 
A.D.  300-600)  yielded  plain  red  ware  and  terracotta 
figurines,  including  figures  of  Naigamesa.  There  were 
also  other  objects  of  Gupta  craftsmanship.  After 
a  long  break  the  site  was  occupied  again  in  about 
1600  (Period  V).  Glazed  pottery,  glass  beads,  ivory 
dice  and  a  coin  of  Shah  ‘Alam  were  recovered  from 
the  levels  of  this  period. 

During  the  excavations  of  1912-15,  below  some 
brick  structures  assigned  to  the  Gupta  period,  eighty 
heaps  of  polished  stones,  in  eight  rows  of  ten  heaps 
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each,  with  an  interval  of  4*5  m.  from  heap  to  heap, 
were  discovered  at  Kumrahar  amidst  a  deposit  of 
charcoal  and  ash.  This  was  taken  by  the  excavator, 
D.B.  Spooner,  as  the  remains  of  a  pillared  hall  of 
Mauryan  date,  the  wooden  superstructure  of  which 
was  assumed  to  have  caved  in  as  a  result  of  a  con¬ 
flagration,  leaving  an  ashy  deposit.  To  the  south 
of  this  hall  were  discovered  seven  wooden  platforms, 
each  9m.  long,  T5m.  wide  and  T2  m.  high,  but  their 
purpose  remained  unascertained.  Spooner  ascribed 
a  Persepolitan  origin  to  the  hall  and  put  forth  the 
astounding  view  that  the  pillars  of  the  hall  had 
sunk — in  fact,  were  probably  still  sinking — deep 
into  the  soft  slimy  earth  underneath.  The  recent 
excavation  here  by  the  K.P.  Jayaswal  Research 
Institute  revealed  a  pre-structural  phase,  the  struc¬ 
tures  starting  from  circa  150  B.C.,  and  established 
that  the  missing  pillars,  or  the  surviving  stumps 
thereof,  were  removed  during  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  b.c.  after  the  conflagration.  The  hall 
had  eightyfour  pillars,  eighty  in  the  main  hall  and 
four  at  the  entrance,  and  they  rested  on  wooden 
bases,  which  distributed  their  load.  A  canal  coming 
from  the  east  in  the  same  alignment  as  the  wooden 
platforms  discovered  by  Spooner  was  also  noticed. 
An  enormous  brickwork  and  structures  from  the 
Mauryan  to  late  Gupta  times  also  came  to  light  in 
this  excavation  and  included  a  monastic  establish¬ 
ment,  known  as  Arogya-vihara,  according  to  a  clay 
sealing,  and  an  apsidal  structure  with  a  circular 
stupa,  which  was  rebuilt  on  a  square  plan  at  a  later 
date.  Also  there  were  coins,  beads  and  terracotta 
figurines,  those  from  Gupta  levels  being  particularly 
charming  (pi.  XVI  A). 

At  Bulandibagh,  again  below  some  brick  build¬ 
ings  of  Gupta  date,  was  found  in  1926-27  a  unique 
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wooden  construction,  consisting  of  a  series  of  4-25  m, 
long  wooden  planks  at  bottom,  flanked  by  4*5  m. 
high  wooden  uprights,  which  were  spanned  on  top 
by  tenoned  planks,  the  entire  arrangement  making 
a  hollow  passage.  This  structure  was  uncovered  to 
a  length  of  75  m.  without  reaching  its  end.  Its  was 
identified  with  the  wooden  palisade  mentioned  by 
Megasthenes.  A  similar  wooden  structure,  with¬ 
out,  however,  the  bottom  planks,  also  came  to  light 
accidentally  at  Gosain-khanda,  half  a  mile  east  of 
Bulandibagh. 

9.  VAII^ALT 

Vaisali,  mentioned  in  the  Ramayam  and  in  the 
Buddhist  literature,  is  reputed  as  the  birth-place 
of  Mahavira  and  the  capital  of  oligarchical  Lichcha- 
vis  from  early  times.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  Second 
Buddhist  Council  held  about  a  hundred  years  after 
Buddha’s  death.  A  pillar  erected  by  Asoka  also 
exists  in  its  neighbourhood.  Vaisali  is  identified 
with  what  was  till  recently  known  as  Basarh  (Dis¬ 
trict  Muzaffarpur  of  Bihar)  and  was  excavated 
earlier,  in  1903-04  and  1913-14,  by  T.  Bloch  and  D.B. 
Spooner  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India, 
when  the  discovery  of  seals  engraved  with  the  name 
of  the  city  as  Vaisali  confirmed  the  earlier  identi¬ 
fication.  In  1950  it  was  excavated  on  a  larger  scale 
by  Shri  Krishna  Deva  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
of  India,  under  a  scheme  of  the  Vaisali  Sangh. 
Further  excavations  between  1957^  and  1961  were 
carried  out  by  the  K.P.  Jayaswal  Research  Institute 
first  under  the  late  Dr.  A.S.  Altekar  and  later  under 
Shri  Sita  Ram  Roy. 

According  to  literary  tradition,  Vaisali  had 
three  city-walls.  Two  of  these  have  been  identified: 
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while  the  main  mounds  are  enclosed  within  a  large 
rectangular  mud-built  enclosure,  known  as  Raja- 
Visal-ka-Garh,  another  rampart  outside  it  has  been 
traced  over  a  long  stretch.  There  are  remains  of 
several  stupas  inside  and  outside  the  fortifications. 

The  occupation  at  Vaisali  is  divided  into  four 
periods  from  circa  500  b.c.  to  a.d.  500.  Period  I  is 
divided  into  two  sub-periods,  A  and  B.  Period  I  A 
is  characterized  by  black-and-red  and  red  wares  in 
association  with  the  N.B.P.  Ware,  iron  objects  and 
bone  arrow-heads.  No  trace  of  a  dwelling  was  found 
in  this  sub-period,  but  in  Period  I  B,  dated  from 
300  to  150  B.C.,  kiln-burnt  bricks  were  in  use.  A 
grey  ware  now  made  its  appearance,  although  the 
N.B.P.  Ware  continued.  Beads  of  semi-precious 
stones  and  terracotta  figurines  of  nagas  occurred  in 
these  levels  for  the  first  time. 

In  Period  II,  150  b.c.  to  a.d.  100,  there  was  consi¬ 
derable  structural  activity.  Some  sherds  of  the 
N.B.P.  Ware  were  also  recovered.  Punch-marked 
and  cast  copper  coins  and  a  steatite  votive  plaque 
with  representation  of  a  mother-goddess  were  other 
objects  found  in  these  levels. 

Period  III,  dated  from  circa  a.d.  200  to  300, 
was  characterized  by  a  red  ware.  Several  remains 
of  well-built  brick  structures  were  exposed  in  this 
period.  Period  IV,  from  a.d.  300  to  500,  yielded 
fine  Gupta  terracottas  and  sealings  inscribed  in 
Gupta  script. 

According  to  Buddhist  texts  the  Lichchhavis 
built  a  stupa  over  their  share  of  the  relics  of  Buddha 
to  the  north-west  of  the  city;  this  is  identified  with 
the  remains  of  a  stupa  of  mud  excavated  recently. 
Originally  it  was  7-5  m.  in  diameter  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  enlarged  by  burnt  brick  several  time,  ulti¬ 
mately  resulting  in  a  diameter  of  over  12  m.  (p.  89). 
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The  defences  showed  three  periods.  The  original 
rampart  overlying  ^the  N.B.P.  Ware,  was  built  with 
burnt  brick  in  the  Sunga  period  (Period  II),  although 
only  brick-bat  debris  was  encountered  in  the  excava¬ 
tion.  During  the  rule  of  Kushans  (Period  III)  it  was 
heightened  with  earth  and  encircled  by  a  moat, 
while  in  the  Gupta  period  (Period  IV)  brick  was 
used  again,  and  barracks  and  other  structures  added 

to  it.  o  j  1. 

Excavations  at  other  sites  have  confirmed  the 

above  sequence  and  have  revealed  several  mud- 
built  stupas.  The  site  is  fairly  rich  in  coins,  seals 
and  sealings,  terracotta  figurines,  ornaments  and 
other  objects  usually  found  on  early  historical  sites. 

10.  UJJAIN 

Ujjain  (ancient  Ujjayini)  is  one  of  the  sites  known 
to  the  earliest  literary  tradition  as  one  of  the  sixteen 
maha-janapadas  or  ‘major  states’  into  which  northern 
India  was  divided.  It  was  the  capital  of  Avanti,  and 
king  Pradyota,  a  contemporary  of  Buddha,  ruled 
here.  It  lies  on  the  bank  of  river  ^ipra,  a  tributary 
of  the  Chambal.  Both  the  town  and  the  river  find 
mention  in  Kalidasa’s  Meghaduta  and  other  works 
of  Sanskrit  literature. 

The  site  was  superficially  excavated  earlier  by 
the  Archaeological  Department  of  Gwalior  State; 
recently  it  has  been  excavated  on  a  larger  scale  by 
the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Shri  N.R.  Banerjee.  The  occupation  of  the 
site  is  divided  into  four  periods.  Period  I,  dated  to 
circa  750  to  500  B.C.,  is  characterized  by  black-and- 
red,  fine  red-slipped,  and  coarse  granulated  wares, 
the  last  one  dominating  over  the  other  two  classes 
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by  sheer  quantity.  Iron  is  found  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  The  houses  were  built  with  mud.  A  massive 
rampart  with  an  extant  basal  width  of  75  m.  and 
height  of  13  m.  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  a  moat  24  m.  wide  around  it,  except  on  the 
riverside,  was  thrown  around  the  habitation  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  period.  The  discovery  of  a  single 
sherd  of  the  Painted  Grey  Ware  from  the  core  of 
the  rampart  indicates  that  the  ware  had  found  its 
way  to  Ujjain  earlier  than  the  construction  of  the 
rampart.  There  was  evidence  of  breaches  in  the 
rampart,  which  were  repeatedly  repaired.  Over  the 
riverside  the  rampart  was  strengthened  with  a  caging 
of  wooden  rafters  covered  by  mud  (pi.  XIII  B).  The 
major  ingress  to  the  town  was  through  the  gateway 
on  the  north-west,  where  a  succession  of  roads  was 
discovered. 

In  Period  II,  dated  to  circa  500  to  200  B.c.,  to 
the  earlier  categories  of  pottery,  the  N.B.P.  Ware 
was  also  added.  Judging  from  its  quantities  it  appears 
to  have  been  manufactured  locally.  Arrow-heads  of 
bone,  one  of  them  bearing  even  a  red  stain,  which 
has  been  identified  as  the  blood-trace  of  a  bird, 
occur  in  large  numbers  in  this  period.  Inscribed 
seals,  coins,  iron  objects  like  arrow-heads  and  spear¬ 
heads,  terracottas  and  ornaments,  particularly  ear- 
disks  of  copper,  ivory,  jasper  and  clay,  are  some  of 
the  other  objects  used  in  this  period.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  considerable  structural  activity  consisting 
of  the  use  of  both  mud-brick  and  kiln-burnt  brick. 
A  large  tank,  10  m.  by  8  m.,  and  a  canal  exposed 
to  a  length  of  56  m.,  both  brick-built,  are  note¬ 
worthy.  A  tile-roofed  mud-built  workshop  for  the 
manufacture  of  beads  of  stone,  arrow-heads  and 
perhaps  knitting-needles  of  bone  was  also 
discovered. 
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Period  III  is  assigned  to  circa  200  b.c.  to  a.d. 
1300,  from  the  time  of  Suhgas  to  that  of  Paramaras, 
its  sub-periods  not  having  been  worked  out  yet. 
Coins  with  Ujjayini  symbol  and  terracotta  figurines 
abound  in  this  period.  Particularly  remarkable  for 
its  decorative  tunic  and  other  ornamentation  is  the 
figure  of  a  lady  of  the  Kushan  period  (pi.  XV  C  and 
D).  The  manufacture  of  beads  of  semi-precious 
stones  is  a  specialized  industry  of  this  period.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea 
refers  to  Ujjain  as  an  emporium  of  trade  exporting 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones  to  the  western 
world  through  the  port  of  Broach.  The  exposed 
houses  of  this  period  were  built  of  mud  on  rubble- 
foundations.  There  existed  also  ringed  soak-wells, 
vertically  arranged  soakage-jars  and  drain-pipes.  A 
channel-shaped  oven  with  several  cooking-positions 
suggests  its  communal  use.  Period  IV  signifies  only 
a  short-lived  settlement  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Coins,  glazed  and  other  typical  pottery  and  brick 
and  stone  structures  were  noticed  in  the  levels  of 
this  period. 


11.  ERAN 

Eran  (ancient  Airakina)  is  well-known  for  its 
Gupta  remains  consisting  of  temples  and  inscribed 
pillars.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  mean¬ 
dering  Bina  (ancient  Venva),  which  is  ultimately 
connected  with  the  Yamuna  over  the  Betwa.  The 
site  has  been  under  excavation  since  1960-61  by  the 
University  of  Saugor  under  the  direction  of  Professoi 
K.D.  Bajpai. 

The  deposits  of  long  occupation  here  are  assigned 
to  four  periods.  Period  I  is  protohistoric  and  has 
already  been  mentioned  (p.  22).  Eran  was  occupied 
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again,  after  a  long  gap,  a  few  centuries  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  (Period  II).  Iron 
had  now  come  into  use  and  the  coarse  red  ware  was 
the  normal  pottery,  although  the  plain  black-and-red 
ware  still  continued.  A  sherd  of  the  N.B.P.  Ware 
was  also  found  in  the  upper  levels  of  this  period. 
Apart  from  beads  of  terracotta,  shell  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones,  bangles  of  shell,  stone  weights, 
terracotta  figurines  and  punch-marked  and  cast 
tribal  coins  also  occur  in  this  period.  A  lead  piece 
bearing  an  impression  of  a  die  with  the  legend  in 
Mauryan  Brahmi  reading  as  rafio  Idagiitasa^  ‘of 
king  Indragupta’,  is  particularly  interesting.  Al¬ 
though  no  structures  were  met  with,  brick-bats 
attested  to  their  prior  presence. 

Occupation  continued  during  the  first  four  or 
five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  (Period  III).  The 
black-and-red  ware  now  entirely  disappeared  and 
the  well-known  Red  Polished  Ware,  associated  with 
Roman  ceramics,  now  came  into  use.  The  houses 
were  built  substantially  with  kiln-burnt  bricks.  This 
period  was  particularly  rich  in  coins,  yielding  a  large 
hoard  of  punch-marked  coins  and  coins  of  RSma- 
gupta,  the  Nagas  and  the  Indo-Sassanians.  Among 
these  the  coins  of  Ramagupta,  both  lion  and  Garuda 
types,  are  recorded  for  the  first  time.  Figurines  in 
Gupta  style  also  occurred  in  these  levels.  Parti¬ 
cularly  interesting  was  a  seal  bearing  the  figure  of 
Gaja-Lakshmi,  with  an  inscription  in  Gupta  charac¬ 
ters  which  mentions  the  name  of  the  town  as 
Airakina. 

Period  IV  is  medieval,  datable  from  1600  to 
1800.  The  town  was  now  fortified  by  a  long  stone¬ 
wall.  Glass  and  shell  bangles  appear  to  have  been 
a  popular  industry  in  this  period. 
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12.  MAHESWAR  AND  NAVDATOLI 

Maheswar  and  Navdatoli  (District  West  Nimar, 
Madhya  Pradesh)  lie  on  the  southern  and  northern 
banks  of  the  Narmada  respectively,  facing  each 
other.  Maheswar  is  traditionally  identified  with 
Mahishmati — a  city  founded  by  king  Muchukunda 
according  to  the  Puranas  and  other  works  and  once 
the  capital  of  Avanti  according  to  Buddhist  texts, 
to  be  distinguished  no  doubt  from  the  northern 
capitals  at  Vidisa  or  Ujjayini  in  different 
periods.  Both  Maheswar  and  Navdatoli  were  exca¬ 
vated  in  1952-53  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.D. 
Sankalia  by  a  joint  expedition  organized  by  the 
Deccan  College  Post-graduate  and  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  Poona,  with  assistance  from  the  Universities  of 
Poona  and  Bombay  and  the  Department  of  Archaeo¬ 
logy  of  the  erstwhile  Madhya  Bharat  State.  Excava¬ 
tions  were  continued  even  subsequently  at  these 
sites  under  the  same  director. 

Taken  together,  these  two  sites  have  yielded  the 
story  of  human  habitation  on  the  Narmada,  with 
certain  gaps,  from  prehistoric  to  late  medieval 
times.  Of  the  seven  periods,  into  which  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Maheswar  and  Navdatoli  is  divided,  the 
first  two  belong  to  the  Early  and  Middle  Stone  Ages, 
and  the  third  to  the  protohistoric  period,  which 
has  been  dealt  with  earlier  (p.  20).  The  remains 
of  Periods  III  and  IV  are  found  both  at  Navdatoli 
and  Maheswar,  but  the  subsequent  story  from 
Period  V  to  VII  is  gleaned  only  from  Maheswar. 

The  protohistoric  occupation  at  Maheswar  and 
Navdatoli  ended  in  about  the  fourteenth  century 
B.C.,  and  it  was  after  a  long  gap  that  the  sites  were 
re-occupied  again  in  Period  IV,  which  is  charac¬ 
terized  mainly  by  the  black-and-red  ware  and  the 
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N.B.P.  Ware  and  early  coins.  It  may  be  dated  from 
circa  400  to  100  b.c.  By  now  iron  had  come  into 
use.  Terracotta  figures,  toys,  bangles  and  beads, 
the  last  also  of  semi-precious  stones  and  glass, 
formed  other  material  in  use.  A  stupa  at 
Navdatoli,  with  some  of  its  bricks  inscribed  in 
letters  of  the  third  century  b.c.,  falls  in  this  period; 
it  was  destroyed  by  a  flood.  The  use  of  kiln-burnt 
brick  in  the  stupa  suggests  good  housing,  but 
the  remains  of  houses  found  in  the  excavations 
are  limited  to  post-holes,  pebble-walls  and 
ring- wells. 

In  Period  V,  limited  to  Maheswar,  dated  be¬ 
tween  100  B.c.  to  A.D.  100,  the  black-and-red  ware 
diminishes  considerably,  while  tan  and  burnished 
red  wares  become  more  popular.  A  number  of 
glass  objects  come  from  this  period.  The 
evidence  of  houses  is  provided  by  brick-bats  and 
tiles. 

Period  VI  is  characterized  by  the  Red  Polished 
Ware,  which  is  found  largely  in  western  India  in 
association  with  the  remains  of  the  Kshatrapa 
period.  It  is  closely  akin  to  the  Roman  Samian 
ware,  and  one  of  its  forms,  a  long  and  narrow-necked 
spouted  vase,  commonly  described  as  ‘sprinkler’, 
is  perhaps  of  Mediterranean  origin.  The  black-and- 
red  ware  shows  a  further  decrease  in  this  period, 
while  coarse  red  and  black  wares  are  on  the  increase. 
The  exposed  structures  of  this  period  were  largely 
fragmentary  but  included  a  house  consisting  of  a 
large  room  with  verandahs  and  two  small  rooms,  all 
built  with  kiln-burnt  bricks  raised  on  pebble  and 
mortar  foundations. 

Period  VII  is  dated  to  late  medieval  times  when 
this  part  of  the  country  was  under  the  control  of 
Muslims  and  Marathas  successively. 
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L.  NASIK 

Nasik,  on  the  southern  bank  of  Godavari,  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  District  of  the  same  name  and  is 
mentioned  in  several  Sanskrit  works,  perhaps  the 
earliest  direct  reference  occurring  in  the  Mahabhashya 
of  Patahjali  of  the  mid-second  century  b.c.  It  is 
famous  for  the  rock-cut  caves  in  its  neighbourhood, 
some  of  them  inscribed,  and  excavated  between 
100  B.c.  and  a.d.  300.  In  1948  some  sherds  of  the 
N.B.P.  Ware  were  picked  up  here.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  systematically  excavated  by  Dr.  H.D.  Sanka- 
lia  as  part  of  the  excavation-programme  of  the 
Deccan  College  Post-graduate  and  Research  Institute, 
Poona. 

Tools  of  Early  Stone  Age  have  been  picked  up 
here  from  the  surface.  Of  the  total  height  of  30  m. 
of  the  mound,  only  a  thickness  of  about  7-5  m. 
contains,  however,  the  relics  and  remains  of  human 
habitation,  divided  into  four  periods  from  the  proto- 
historic  to  medieval  times.  The  first  period,  proto- 
historic,  dealt  with  earlier  (p.  24),  ended  in  about 
the  thirteenth  century  b.c.  The  site  remained  deserted 
till  about  400  B.c.,  when  it  was  re-occupied  in  early 
historical  times  (Period  II). 

This  period  is  divided  into  two  phases,  A  and 
B,  dated  to  400-200  b.c.  and  200  b.c. -a.d.  50  res¬ 
pectively.  The  common  pottery  of  this  period  is  a 
coarse  red  ware  with  globular  vessels,  dishes,  bowls, 
large  jars  and  others  shaped  like  gourds.  Quantita¬ 
tively  a  black-and-red  ware  comes  next,  the  popular 
shapes  in  it  being  jars,  bowls,  dishes  and  basins.  The 
houses  in  this  period  were  mud-walled,  and  there 
also  existed  soakage-pits  lined  with  bricks  or  rings. 
Two  huts  were  exposed  in  some  detail.  Associated 
with  the  dwellings  were  large  storage-jars.  Iron 
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implements,  beads  of  terracotta  and  semi-precious 
stones  and  bangles  of  shell  were  other  articles  in 
use.  Glass  was  known,  but  only  traces  have  been 
found.  In  Period  II  B  uninscribed  cast  copper  coins 
and  some  sherds  bearing  criss-cross  designs  as  in 
the  Andhra  Ware  also  appeared. 

The  introduction  of  the  well-known  Red  Polished 
Ware,  more  characteristic  of  western  India,  marked 
the  beginning  of  Period  III.  Some  of  the  sherds  are 
inscribed  with  symbols  or  Brahmi  characters,  palaeo- 
graphically  datable  between  the  third  and  first  cen¬ 
turies  B.c.  The  houses  were  now  built  with  kiln-burnt 
bricks  and  roofed  with  terracotta  tiles.  This  period 
is  dated  from  a.d.  50  to  200,  and  it  is  during  this 
period  that  the  Kshaharatas  ruled  over  this  part 
of  the  country.  Bone,  glass  and  gold  were  now  used 
for  beads. 

Period  IV  covers  the  span  from  1400  to  1875, 
when  Nasik  came  successively  under  the  sway  of 
Muslim  provincial  governors,  Mughals  and  Mara- 
thas.  The  common  pottery  of  this  period  is  red  or 
black,  and  some  of  the  shapes  are,  curiously  enough, 
similar  to  those  from  Period  II.  Celadon  ware  and 
shell  bangles,  some  decorated,  are  found  in  the  levels 
of  this  period. 


14.  NEVASA 

Nevasa,  on  the  Pravara,  a  tributary  of  the  Goda¬ 
vari,  lies  in  District  Ahmadnagar  and  is  famous  as 
the  home  of  the  thirteenth  century  saint  Jnanesvara, 
famous  for  his  commentary  on  the  Bhagavad-Gita. 
Excavation  was  started  here  in  1954  and  carried  on 
in  subsequent  years  by  Dr.  H.D.  Sankalia  of  the 
Deccan  College  Post-graduate  and  Research  Institute, 
Poona. 
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Nevasa  provides  a  fuller  index  of  the  cultural 
sequence  on  the  Godavari  than  Nasik,  in  the  sense 
that  relics  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Stone  Ages  are 
better  represented  here.  Including  the  two  Stone 
Ages,  the  occupation  here  is  divided  into  six  periods, 
the  later  four  of  which  are  roughly  coeval  with  the 
four  periods  of  Nasik.  Nevasa,  however,  has  been 
excavated  on  a  larger  scale  and  has  produced  more 
ample  evidence  for  each  period. 

Period  III,  protohistoric,  came  to  an  end  in  about 
the  thirteenth  century  b.c.,  as  mentioned  earlier 
(p.25).  Nevasa  was  occupied  again  after  a  long  gap 
in  about  200  b.c.  in  the  historical  period  (Period  IV). 
A  black-and-red  ware,  and  the  so-called  Andhra  Ware, 
with  criss-cross  designs,  were  now  in  use.  Vessels 
of  the  N.B.P.  V/are  were  also  finding  their  way 
now  to  this  place.  Iron  was  the  main  metal  and  the 
currency  included  the  coins  issued  by  theSatavahana 
rulers.  A  punch-marked  coin  has  also  been  recover¬ 
ed  from  the  levels  of  this  period.  Beads,  crucibles 
and  animal  figurines  were  in  use. 

Pebbles  and  clay,  or  alternating  courses  of  black 
clay  and  silt,  were  now  used  in  the  foundations  of 
houses,  which  were  largely  built  with  kiln-burnt 
bricks.  The  floors  were  of  lime  and  clay,  mixed  with 
hemp.  Wooden  posts,  however,  still  supported  some 
of  the  roofs,  as  in  protohistoric  times.  Soak-pits 
lined  with  bricks  or  rings  and  storage-jars  embedded 
in  floors  formed  other  adjuncts  of  houses. 

The  introduction  of  the  Red  Polished  Ware 
and  Roman  amphorae  in  about  50  b.c.  heralded  the 
beginning  of  the  next  period  (Period  V).  Life  be¬ 
came  miOre  affluent,  but  there  was  no  vital  change 
in  the  pattern  of  life  or  the  articles  of  everyday  use. 
Glass  may  have  been  known  in  protohistoric  times, 
but  it  became  now  more  accesssible.  Faience  and 
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shell,  apart  from  semi-precious  stones  and  terracotta 
are  among  other  materials  used  for  manufacture 
of  beads.  Votive  tanks,  human  figurines  and  a  wide 
range  in  iron  implements  supplied  other  needs.  The 
houses  were  built  on  the  same  pattern  as  in  the 
preceding  period,  but  tiles  were  used  for  roofing. 

The  site  was  deserted  in  about  a.d.  300,  and  it 
was  after  a  long  gap,  in  about  1400,  that  it  was 
inhabitated  once  again  during  the  rule  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  governors  appointed  by  the  Sultans  of  Delhi 
(Period  VI).  The  Mughals  and  Marathas  ruled 
over  it  successively  till  about  1700.  The  houses  were 
now  often  made  of  stone.  The  celadon,  glazed  ware 
and  glass,  the  last  of  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
popular  material  for  bangles,  are  characteristic  of 
this  period.  These  levels  also  yielded  coins  of  the 
Bahmani  and  Nizam  Shahi  rulers. 

15.  TAMLUK 

The  sea-port  on  eastern  coast  mentioned  in 
literature  under  different  names,  such  as  Tamra- 
lipta,  Damalipta,  Tamralipti  or  Tamraliptika,  from 
where  Indian  seacraft  sailed  to  the  islands  in  the 
Indian  archipelago  and  China,  is  identified  with 
Tamluk  (District  Midnapur)  on  the  Rupnarayan 
river.  Besides  being  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  it 
was  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  Fa-Hien,  Hiuen 
Tsang  and  I-tsing.  Silver  and  copper  punch- 
marked  and  rectangular  cast  coins,  terracotta 
figurines  and  ancient  pottery  were  picked  up  here 
from  time  to  time.  A  few  trial-trenches  were  sunk 
here  in  1940.  Excavation  was  undertaken,  however, 
on  a  larger  scale  in  1954-55  by  the  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Survey  of  India  under  the  direction  of 
Shri  M.  N.  Deshpande. 
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The  excavation  revealed  that  the  site  had  been 
occupied  from  the  neolithic  to  modern  times,  perhaps 
with  several  breaks.  The  ponds  and  other  cuttings 
rnade  later,  disturbing  the  ancient  accumulations, 
did  not  allow  to  obtain  a  connected  sequence. 

Over  the  neolithic  celts  associated  with  an  ill-fired 
pottery,  the  site  was  occupied  in  the  third-second 
centuries  B.c.  (Period  II).  Typical  terracotta  figurines 
in  Sunga  style,  cast  copper  coins  and  pottery  normally 
associated  in  northern  India  with  the  N.B.P.  Ware 
were  found  in  these  levels.  Even  the  latter  had  been 
picked  up  earlier.  Rouletted  Ware,  and  ‘sprinkler’- 
type  vessels,  bespeaking  contact  with  the  Roman 
world,  characterized  the  next  period  (Period  III), 
which  could  be  dated  to  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  A  brick-built  deep  stepped  tank  and 
ringed  soak-wells  provided  evidence  of  structural 
activity  in  this  period. 

Occupation  during  the  Kushan  and  Gupta  times 
(Period  IV)  was  indicated  by  typical  terracotta 
figurines,  one  of  which,  although  broken,  provided 
a  competent  Gupta  specimen  with  its  graceful 
modelling  and  transparent  drapery.  Pieces  of  sculp¬ 
tures  indicated  occupation  in  Pala  and  Sena  times, 
while  remains  of  houses  and  salt-factories  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  were  found  in 
top  levels. 


16.  BANGARH 


Bangarh  (Dmajpur  District),  anciently  known 
among  others  by  the  names  of  Kotivarsha  and  Devi- 
kota,  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Punarbhava,  a  feeder 
of  the  Padma,  a  major  distributary  of  the  Ganga. 
It  was  excavated  by  the  University  of  Calcutta 
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during  1937-41  and  again  in  1951  under  the  direction 
of  Shri  K.G.  Goswami. 

Five  ‘strata’,  dating  from  the  Maurya  to  the 
early  medieval  period,  were  recognized  here  by  the 
excavator.  In  the  lowest  stratum  was  exposed  a 
ring-lined  soak-well;  the  potsherds  from  this  level 
included  specimens  of  the  N.B.P.  Ware.  Period  II, 
coeval  with  the  period  of  the  Suhgas,  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  prosperous  buildings,  drains,  cess-pits, 
and  a  brick-built  rampart-wall.  Terracotta  figurines, 
typically  Sunga  in  technique  and  features,  were 
among  the  objects  from  this  level.  The  pottery  from 
Period  III,  covering  the  Kushan  and  Gupta  times, 
shows  various  impressed  decorative  motifs.  During 
this  period  and  the  following  one,  when  the  Palas 
had  come  on  the  scene,  the  rampart-wall  was  raised 
higher.  A  small  but  unique  lotus-shaped  tank, 
originally  covered  with  a  pillared  canopy,  belongs  to 
the  Pala  period.  With  the  tank  at  the  centre,  .the 
primary  plan  of  the  buildings  to  which  it  pertains 
is  cruciform,  a  chamber  on  each  corner  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  tank.  Carved  bricks  and  stone 
sculptures  form  other  relics  of  this  period.  No  build¬ 
ings  in  Period  V  were  encountered,  but  the  abundance 
of  glazed  potsherds  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  early 
medieval  age  of  the  top  levels. 

17.  CHANDRAKETUGARH 

Ancient  terracottas  and  pottery  had  been  picked 
up  earlier  from  the  fortified  site  of  Chandraketu- 
garh  (District  24-Parganas),  37  km.  north-east  of 
Calcutta.  The  site  has  been  under  excavation  by  the 
University  of  Calcutta  from  1956-57  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Shri  K.G.  Goswami  and  others.  The  excava¬ 
tion  has  revealed  almost  a  continuous  sequence 
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of  occupations,  divided  into  six  periods,  from  the 
pre-Mauryan  to  Pala  times,  at  the  two  mounds  of 
Chandraketugarh  and  Khana-Mihirer-Dhipi  and 
a  third  site  known  as  Itakhola,  all  parts  of  the  village 
known  as  Berachampa. 

In  pre-Mauryan  levels  (Period  I)  a  red  ware, 
often  treated  with  a  slip,  was  in  use,  along  with 
ivory  beads,  bangles  and  other  small  objects.  Period 
II  was  probably  coeval  with  the  Maurya  and  Sunga 
rule.  It  is  marked  by  the  introduction  of  the  N.B.P. 
Ware  and  black-slipped,  polished  and  unpolished 
grey  wares.  Pieces  of  a  Rouletted  Ware  dish, 
beads  of  semi-precious  stones,  antimony-rods  of 
copper  and  ivory,  terracotta  figurines  and  copper 
punch-marked  coins  were  recovered  from  this  period. 
In  Period  III,  possibly  late  Sunga,  a  red  ware,  some¬ 
times  bearing  stamped  designs,  appears  to  have  been 
in  use.  In  addition  to  typical  Sunga  terracottas, 
beads  of  stones,  antimony-rods  of  bone,  ivory  and 
copper,  steatite  caskets,  cast  copper  coins  and  sherds 
inscribed  in  early  Brahmi  are  the  other  antiquities 
of  this  period.  Period  IV,  coeval  with  the  Kushan 
rule,  yielded  typical  terracotta  human  figurines, 
cast  copper  coins,  beads  of  glass  and  semi-precious 
stones,  bangles  of  shell  and  terracotta  plaques,  one 
of  which,  portraying  a  pair  of  parrots  pecking  at  a 
lotus-pod,  was  particularly  interesting. 

In  the  first  four  periods  there  are  either  no 
traces  of  houses,  or,  if  at  all,  they  appear  to  have 
been  built  with  mud,  bamboo  and  timber  with  roofs 
of  tiles.  Wooden  piles  for  bearing  the  load  of  over¬ 
head  structures  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  the 
soft  earth  of  this  deltaic  region.  The  kiln-burnt 
brick  was  introduced  in  Period  V  in  the  Gupta 
times,  when  the  pottery  in  use  was  grey  or  black, 
sometimes  bearing  stamped  designs.  Terracotta 
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plaques  with  animal  and  human  figures,  the  latter 
often  portraying  mithunas,  and  ear-studs  were 
among  other  objects  in  use. 

At  the  mound  of  Khana-Mihirer-Dhipi,  where 
eight  occupational  levels  were  noticed,  a  large  poly¬ 
gonal  brick  structure  of  sarvatobhadra  plan,  probably 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  belongs  to  the  Gupta  period. 
This  temple  was  enlarged  out  of  an  earlier  smaller 
structure.  In  the  the  centre  of  the  temple  a  brick- 
lined  square  pit  with  widening  sides  was  found 
covered  by  later  additions.  Before  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  temple,  the  dwellings  consisted  of 
wooden  or  bamboo  structures  bearing  tiled  roofs. 
The  site  was  also  under  occupation  during  the 
rule  of  the  Pala  kings  (Period  VI),  to  which  some  of 
the  later  structures  belong. 

The  excavation  has  also  revealed  the  remains  of 
two  votive  stupas  and  an  extensive  brick^built  wall, 
which  suggest  the  existence  of  a  Buddhist  establish¬ 
ment  in  later  Gupta  times. 

18.  SISUPALGARH 

In  ancient  Kalinga,  Sisupalgarh,  near  Bhuba¬ 
neswar,  possibly  identical  with  Tosali  mentiqned 
in  Asoka’s  edicts  at  DhauU,  3  km.  south  of  it, 
and  with  Kalinganagra  of  Kharavela’s  Hathigumpha 
inscription  at  Khandagiri,  10  km.  north  of  it,  was 
excavated  bv  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India 
under  the  direction  of  Shri  B.B.  Lai. 

The  total  occupation  of  Sisupalgarh  can 
be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  formative 
period  of  the  settlement,  circa  300-200  B.C.,  shows 
singularly  plain  pottery  of  a  dull  grey  to  terracotta 
red  surface.  No  structural  remains  of  this  period 
came  to  light.  The  next  period,  with  impressive 
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structures  of  laterite  slabs,  may  be  divided  into  two 
phases,  the  earlier  of  which,  circa  200  B.c.  to  a.d.  100, 
shows  a  sophistication  of  the  local  pottery  combined 
with  the  introduction  of  decorations  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  bright-red  polished  ware.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  period  occurs  the  black-and-red  ware, 
while  the  late  levels  occasionally  yield  fragments 
of  the  Rouletted  Ware.  In  the  upper  phase  of  this 
period,  circa  a.d.  100-200,  the  bright-red  ware 
deteriorated  into  a  plain  red  ware  with  an  ordinary 
wash,  and  the  decorative  patterns  became  crude. 
Glass  bangles,  clay  bullae  imitating  Roman  coins 
(pi.  XVI  C),  a  silver  punch-marked  coin  and  a 
copper  coin  of  Huvishka  were  also  found  in  the 
deposits  of  this  period.  In  the  last  period,  circa 
A.D.  200-350,  the  devolution  of  the  bright-red 
ware  into  a  thin  ineffective  red  or  yellowish-red 
pottery  was  complete.  A  gold  coin,  copied  from 
the  coinage  of  the  Kushan  king  Vasudeva,  and  some 
Puri-Kushan  coins  came  from  this  period.  A  large 
number  of  terracotta  ear-ornaments  obtained  here 
show  their  beginnings  in  the  second  period,  but  it  is 
in  the  last  period  that  they  became  extremely  abun¬ 
dant  and  characteristic  of  the  site. 

The  houses  in  the  town  were  built  with  bricks  or 
cut  laterite-slabs,  and  the  streets  seem  to  have  been  laid 
on  a  chess-board  pattern.  The  remarkably  elaborate 
western  gateway,  built  of  massive  slabs  of  laterite, 
was  flanked  by  L-shaped  arms  projecting  Outwards 
which  could  be  ascended  by  regular  flights  of  steps 
(pi.  XIV  A).  Two  doorways,  outer  and  inner,  gave 
access  to  the  town  through  the  flanks.  A  third 
narrow  passage,  passing  through  the  northern  flank 
close  to  the  inner  doorway,  presumably  restricted 
the  entry  when  the  main  doorways  were  closed  as 
occasion  demanded. 
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The  site  was  first  occupied  about  300  b.c.,  but 
the  original  rampart,  of  heaped  earth,  was  not  built 
till  a  hundred  years  later,  when  the  black-and-red 
ware  made  its  first  appearance  here.  In  the  second 
phase,  a  10-15  cm.  thick  layer  of  laterite  was  laid 
on  the  earlier  earthwork.  Two  brick-walls,  8  m.  apart 
with  debris  and  mud-filling  in  between,  marked  the 
third  phase;  and,  finally,  when  the  earlier  revetment 
had  partially  collapsed,  a  new  revetment  was  built 
with  stepped  exterior. 

19.  ARIKAMEDU 

Finds  of  certain  beads  and  gems  of  Roman  make 
at  Arikamedu,  3  km.  south  of  Pondicherry,  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  antiquarian 
G.  Jouveau-Dubreuil  in  1937.  Subsequently  the 
French  authorities  carried  out  a  superficial  excava¬ 
tion  there.  In  1945,  however,  the  site  was  systemati¬ 
cally  excavated  by  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
India  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Mortimer 
Wheeler,  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  give  a  reasonably 
clear  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  settlement, 
including  its  contact  with  the  Roman  world. 

A  large  warehouse,  built  in  about  a.d.  50,  came 
to  light  in  one  of  the  two  sectors  excavated;  in  the 
other  were  noticed  four  levels  of  successive  struc¬ 
tures,  which  included  a  courtyard  with  two  small 
tanks  (pi.  XIV  B),  both  believed  to  have  been 
used  in  the  preparation  of  muslin  exported  outside 
India. 

The  broken  bits  of  pottery  revealed,  however, 
Roman  wares  of  two  categories  which  occurred 
almost  through  the  entire  span  of  occupation,  from 
the  close  of  the  first  century  b.c.  to  a.d.  200.  These 
were  the  two-handled  amphorae,  intended  to  contain 
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wine  or  oil,  and  the  smooth-surfaced  wide  dish 
with  concentric  bands  of  rouletted  pattern,  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Rouletted  Ware.  The 
pattern  and  technique  of  the  latter  were  definitely 
importations,  though  not  necessarily  so  the 
specimens  found.  A  third  ware  was  more  limited  in 
duration,  between  a.d.  20  to  50.  This  is  a  red  glazed 
ware,  sometimes  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
potter  (pi.  XVI  D)  and  commonly  called  the  ‘Arre- 
tine’  Ware,  from  the  I.atin  name  of  Arezzo  (Arre- 
tium),  which  was  famed  contemporaneously  for 
producing  a  high-quality  ware  of  this  class.  Among 
other  imported  objects,  including  earlier  finds,  were 
Graeco-Roman  gems,  some  of  them  with  intaglio, 
a  red-ware  Roman  lamp  and  Roman  glass  bowls, 
occasionally  ‘pillared’  in  mould. 

The  earliest  local  ware  at  Arikamedu  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  grey  with  some  proportion  of  red  ware, 
but  the  latter  shows  a  progressive  increase  till  it 
outnumbers  the  former.  Finally  a  process  of  devolu¬ 
tion  sets  in,  and  the  red  ware  gets  cruder  and  cruder. 
In  the  pre-Arretine  layers  some  of  the  pots  have 
basket-impressions,  graffito-decoration  or  incised 
designs  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  black-and-red 
ware,  usually  associated  with  megaliths,  is  also 
present,  but  in  very  limited  quantities. 

Arikamedu  was  obviously  an  Indo-Roman  coastal 
trading-station,  probably  identical  with  Podouke 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea 
{circa  a.d.  60-100).  It  ceased  to  be  active  after 
circa  A.D.  200  and  was  thereafter  subjected  to  spolia¬ 
tion  in  medieval  times,  as  indicated  by  stray  finds 
of  Chola  coins  and  fragments  of  Chinese  celadon 
ware. 


Y.  D.  Sharma 
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1.  THE  ORIGINS 

The  places  connected  witfi  the  four  principal 
events  of  Buddha’s  life,  viz.  his  birth,  enlighten¬ 
ment,  first  preaching  and  decease,  which  took  place 
respectively  at  Lumbini,  Bodh-Gaya,  Sarnath  and 
Kasia,  were  looked  upon  with  greatest  sanctity.  To 
these  were  added  four  other  places  also  intimately 


^  For  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  see  map,  fig.  2,  p.  99.  The  rock- 
cut  Buddhist  monuments  are  dealt  with  in  chapter  V. 
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associated  with  his  life,  viz.  Sravasti,  Sahkasya, 
Rajagriha  and  Vaisali,  which  together  with  the  first 
four  were  regarded  as  the  eight  holy  places  {ashta- 
mahasthanas),  celebrated  alike  in  Buddhist  lore  as 
well  as  art.  At  Sravasti  (below,  p.  96)  and  Sapkasya 
(modern  Sankisa,  District  Farrukhabad)  Buddha  is 
believed  to  have  performed  great  feats  of  miracles. 
At  Rajagriha  (below,  p.  95)  the  Master  tamed  the 
mad  elephant  which  had  been  let  loose  on  him  by  his 
cousin  Devadatta.  VaisSli  v/itnessed  the  memorable 
event  of  the  offer  of  honey  to  the  Master  by  the 
monkeys.  There  were  several  other  places  in  the 
present  States  of  Bihar  and  Uttar  Pradesh,  such 
as  Nalanda  (below,  p.  94)  and  Kausambi  (below,  p.  96) 
which  were  also  hallowed  by  Buddha’s  visits  during 
his  ministry  extending  over  nearly  half  a  century.  It 
is  but  natural  that  those  places  should  be  adorned 
by  devout  Buddhists  with  shrines,  stupas  and  monas¬ 
teries.  Further,  according  to  tradition  king  Asoka 
(273-32  B.c.)  opened  the  eight  out  of  the  ten  original 
stupas  enshrining  the  body-relics  of  the  Master  and 
distributed  them  into  eightyfour  thousand  stupas^ 
which  he  is  said  to  have  erected  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  vast  empire.  This  explains 
why  sites  like  Sanchi  (below,  p.  90)  and  Taxila  (West 
Pakistan)  have  such  fine  Buddhist  monuments,  even 
though  they  were  not  visited  by  Buddha. 

The  earliest  Buddhist  monuments  in  India  are 
attributable  to  Asoka,  who  exerted  his  energies  and 
the  resources  of  his  empire  to  the  propagation  of 
Buddhism.  He  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
three  principal  types  of  monuments,  viz.,  (1)  pillars, 
(2)  stupas,  and  (3)  rock-cut  caves,  of  whicn  the  first 
two  have  Buddhist  associations.  Asoka  set  up  at  least 
thirty  pillars  including  ten  inscribed  with  his  edicts  on 
sites  which  are  scattered  in  Districts  Champaran 
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and  Muzaffarpur  of  north  Bihar,  in  the  Nepal  Tarai, 
at  Sarnath  near  Varanasi  and  Kausambi  near  Allaha¬ 
bad,  in  the  Meerut  and  Ambala  Districts  and  at 
Sanchi  in  central  India.  Made  of  Chunar  sandstone 
and  bearing  a  highly  lustrous  polish,  the  pillars  are 
tapering  monolithic  shafts,  between  10  and  15  m. 
high,  with  an  ornamental  capital,  surmounted  by 
powerful  animal-sculpture  of  symbolical  significance. 
Distinguished  by  dignity,  exquisite  finish  and  monu¬ 
mental  quality,  these  free-standing  columns  probably 
formed  part  of  larger  architectural  schemes  on  sites 
like  Sanchi  and  Sarnath.  The  best-preserved  pillar 
is  that  at  Lauriya-Nandangarh  (District  Champaran), 
which  is  complete  with  the  Asokan  edicts  and  a 
capital  crowned  by  a  stately  figure  of  lion  (pi.  XVII 
A). 

The  stupa  originated  as  a  piled-up  burial-tumulus 
and  constituted  the  most  characteristic  monument 
of  Buddhist  religion,  although  stupas  of  other  faiths 
are  not  unknown.  Symbolizing  the  decease  {parinir- 
rana)  of  Buddha,  the  stupa  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  object  of  Buddhist  cult-worship  by  the  time  of 
Asoka,  who,  as  stated  above  (p.  86),  is  believed  to 
have  erected  an  enormous  number  of  stupas  over 
Buddha’s  relics  which  had  originally  been  enshrined 
in  eight  or  ten  monuments.  Stupas  were  of  three 
types  and  were  built  either  to  enshrine  the  body- 
relics  {iarlrika)  or  the  personal  effects  (paribhogika) 
of  Buddha  and  Buddhist  saints  or  to  commemorate 
spots  and  events  of  religious  significance  (uddesika). 
In  course  of  time,  the  dedication  of  stupas^  with 
or  without  relics,  was  considerd  an  act  of  highest 
piety  and  numerous  ‘votive’  stupas  of  smaller  size, 
some  containing  scores  or  hundreds  of  clay  replicas 
of  tiny  stupas  were  put  up  around  larger  Buddhist 
stupas  or  shrines. 
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The  Stupa  was  a  solid  structural  dome  {anda\ 
usually  raised  on  one  or  more  terraces  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  railed  pavilion  (harmika)  from  which 
rose  the  shaft  of  the  crowning  umbrella  (chhatra). 
The  stupas  had  one  or  more  circumambulatory 
passages  (pradakshina-patha)  which  were  usually 
enclosed  by  railing  iyedika).  The  earlier  stupas  were 
hemispherical  in  shape  with  a  low  base,  while  the 
later  ones  assumed  an  increasingly  cylindrical  form 
with  a  well-developed  drum.  In  the  later  examples, 
which  tended  to  be  more  ornate,  the  base-terraces 
and  the  umbrellas  were  multiplied. 

2.  PIPRAHWA 

The  only  brick  stupa  of  a  probable  pre-Asokan 
date  is  that  at  Piprahwa  in  Basti  District  of  Uttar 
Pradesh,  which  yielded  among  its  relics  a  vase,  inscrib¬ 
ed  in  characters  believed  to  be  pre-Asokan,  and  a 
figure  in  gold  relief,  representing  the  mother-goddess 
in  a  frontal  pose.  The  stupa,  built  of  large  bricks,  has 
a  diameter  of  35  m.  and  an  extant  height  of  6-6  m., 
indicating  a  low  ratio  of  height  to  diameter,  which 
is  a  sign  of  antiquity.  According  to  the  inscription 
on  the  relic-casket,  the  relics  found  in  the  stupa 
pertained  to  Buddha  himself  (pi.  XVII  B). 

3.  LAURIYA-NANDANGARH 

Lauriya  (District  Champaran)  contains,  besides 
an  inscribed  Asokan  pillar,  fifteen  5'/z7/?fl-mounds. 
Four  of  them  were  excavated  in  1904-07  and  as  two 
of  them  yielded  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  with  char¬ 
coal  and  a  gold  leaf  with  a  mother-goddess  figure 
(akin  to  the  one  from  Piprahwa),  they  were  regarded 
by  the  excavator  to  be  Vedic  burial  tumuli.  As  a 
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result  of  their  re-exmination  in  1935-37  they  were 
definitely  recognized  to  be  stupas  of  mud  or  mud- 
bricks  with  baked-brick  revetments  (in  two  cases 
with  actual  brick-lining)  and  were  regarded  as  rough¬ 
ly  contemporary  with  thePiprahwa  stupa  on  account 
of  the  analogous  find  of  the  mother-goddess  figure 
on  the  gold  leaf. 

Nandangarh,  about  2  km.  from  the  Asokan 
pillar,  represents  a  fortified  habitation-site.  At  one 
end  of  the  site  was  excavated  a  large  brick  stupa 
reared  up  on  multiple  polygonal  terraces  with  nume¬ 
rous  re-entrant  angles.  This  edifice,  of  the  early 
centuries  a.d.,  is  the  earliest  example  of  a  form  of 
terraced  stupa  which  culminated  in  the  celebrated 
monuments  of  Paharpur  in  East  Pakistan  and 
Borobudur  in  Java,  both  dating  from  circa  a.d.  800. 

4.  VAI^ALI 

VaisSli  (District  Muzaffarpur),  which  was  the 
birth-place  of  MahSvira  and  a  favourite  resort  of 
Buddha,  has  an  uninscribed  Mauryan  pillar,  besides 
extensive  remains  of  ancient  shrines,  stupas  and 
habitations  including  a  fortified  citadel  {garh). 
A  stupa  was  excavated  here  by  Dr.  A.S.  Altekar  in 
1957-58.  It  was  seen  to  have  started  as  a  mud  stupa 
of  unpretentious  size  (7‘5m.  in  diameter)  in  the  pre- 
Mauryan  age  and  was  enlarged  four  times,  the  first 
enlargement  being  executed  in  neat  brickwork  during 
the  Mauryan  times.  From  the  find  of  a  relic-casket 
within  an  ancient  breach  inside  the  core  of  the  stupa, 
the  excavator  surmised  that  this  was  the  stupa  built 
by  the  Lichchhavis  over  their  share  of  the  body- 
relics  of  Buddha,  which,  according  to  tradition,  were 
opened  up  by  Asoka  for  redistribution  of  the  relic- 
contents. 
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5.  SANCHI 

Sanchi  was  a  flourishing  Buddhist  settlement 
teeming  with  temples,  monasteries  and  stupas,  dating 
from  the  Maury  an  to  the  medieval  ages.  The  original 
nucleus  of  Stupa  1,  attributed  to  A^oka,  was  a  low 
brick  structure,  of  almost  half  the  diameter  of  the 
present  stupa  (pi.  XVIII),  in  the  core  of  which  it  is 
now  concealed.  This  structure,  built  of  large  bricks, 
was  much  damaged  when  excavated.  Presumably 
it  was  hemispherical  in  shape  with  a  raised  terrace 
at  the  base,  enclosed  by  a  wooden  railing, 
and  a  stone  umbrella  at  the  summit,  of  which 
pieces  were  recovered  from  the  site.  The  only  other 
structure  which  went  with  this  was  the  Asokan 
pillar  which  stands  at  its  original  place  near  the 
southern  gateway.  About  a  century  later,  the  original 
brick  stupa  was  enveloped  in  a  stone  casing  and 
was  enlarged  to  its  present  dimensions  (diam.  over 
36  m.,  ht.  16*46  m.)  to  form  an  almost  hemispherical 
dome,  truncated  near  the  top.  At  the  same  time  a 
lofty  terrace,  approached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps 
on  the  southern  side,  was  built  against  its  base  to 
serve  as  a  processional  path.  The  masonry  of  the 
dome  and  terrace  was  originally  covered  with  plaster 
decorated  with  colour.  At  the  summit  of  the  stupa 
was  built  a  diminutive  square  railing  with  a  pedestal, 
from  which  rose  the  shaft  of  the  triple  umbrella- that 
crowned  the  superstructure.  Another  paved  proces¬ 
sional  path  was  provided  on  the  ground-level  which 
was  enclosed  by  a  plain  and  massive  stone-balustrade. 
This  balustrade,  consisting  of  tenoned  uprights, 
triple  cross-bars  of  a  lenticular  section  and  copings 
with  scarf-joints,  was  obviously  copied  from  a 
wooden  prototype  and  formed  the  gift  of  individual 
donors. 
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It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  b.c. 
that  the  four  lavishly-carved  gateways  were  erected, 
one  in  each  cardinal  direction  (pi.  XIX),  as  magni¬ 
ficent  entrances  to  this  imposing  monument.  These 
were  manifestly  conceived  in  wood  and  executed 
in  stone,  and  each  of  them,  over  10  m.  high,  was 
alike  in  design  and  consisted  of  two  square  uprights, 
surmounted  by  capitals,  which  in  their  turn  supported 
three  architraves  with  a  row  of  sculptured  balusters 
in  between.  Each  of  them  was  carved  on  both  faces 
with  the  Jataka  tales,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha 
and  miscellaneous  motifs,  the  entire  composition 
being  significantly  crowned  by  the  symbol  of  dharma- 
chakra. 


6.  BAIRAT 

Remains  of  a  Mauryan  brick  stupa  of  a  unique 
type  have  been  recovered  at  Bairat  (Jaipur  District). 
Of  the  stupa  only  bits  of  foundation  have  survived 
together  with  pieces  of  a  stone  umbrella  and  a  bowl, 
bearing  the  distinctive  Mauryan  polish,  the  former 
being  probably  the  crowning  member  of  the  stupa. 
The  main  interest  of  the  mounment  lies  in  the 
enclosing  circular  shrine  (diam.  8*23  m.)  which  was 
made  of  lime-plastered  panels  of  brickwork  alter¬ 
nating  with  twentysix  octagonal  pillars  of  wood. 
The  shrine  was  entered  from  the  east  through  a 
small  portico,  supported  on  two  wooden  pillars 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  circular  processional  path 
with  an  opening  on  the  east,  the  whole  being  en¬ 
closed  at  a  later  date  within  a  rectangular  com¬ 
pound  containing  an  open  space  for  assembly  in 
front  of  the  entrance.  This  stupa-shvinQ  resembles 
on  plan  and  in  design  a  circular  chaitya-csLWQ  in  the 
Tulaja-Ze^i^a  group  at  Junnar  (below,  p.  116). 
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7.  SARNATH 

Sarnath,  where  Buddha  first  preached  the  Law, 
was  among  the  four  holiest  places  of  Buddhism  and 
developed  as  one  of  the  greatest  Buddhist  establish¬ 
ments  of  India.  Excavation  at  the  site  conducted 
between  1904  and  1928  uncovered  numerous  temples, 
stupas  and  monasteries,  the  earliest  attributable  to 
the  time  of  Asoka. 

The  nucleus  of  the  brick-built  Dharmarajika 
Stupa,  comprising  a  hemispherical  dome  (diam.  18  3 
m.)  with  a  low  terrace  at  the  base,  was  probably 
built  by  Asoka.  A  monolithic  railing  bearing  a 
Mauryan  inscription  and  polish,  found  near  the 
stupa,  presumably  formed  its  hannika.  The  ins¬ 
cribed  Asokan  pillar  with  the  celebrated  lion-capital 
(pi.  LXXXIIT),  which  was  recovered  not  far  from 
the  stupa,  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  its  architec¬ 
tural  scheme.  The  original  stupa  was  encased  in 
six  successive  ones,  each  larger  than  the  other, 
which  range  in  date  from  the  second  to  twelfth 
century. 

Notable  among  other  edifices  is  a  square  Gupta 
temple  with  rectangular  chapels  on  three  sides  and 
a  flight  of  steps  on  the  fourth,  representing  probably 
the  high  muJagandha-kutl  seen  by  Hiuen  Tsang  in 
the  seventh  century. 

The  Dhamekh  StQpa  (pi.  XX)  at  Sarnath  is  an 
imposing  cylindrical  structure  (extant  height  43*5  m., 
diam.  at  the  base  28*3  m.)  of  the  Gupta  age,  partly 
built  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick.  Its  stone  basement 
has  eight  projecting  faces  with  large  niches  for 
statuary  and  is  further  adorned  with  delicately- 
carved  floral  and  geometrical  patterns. 

The  site  has  a  number  of  monasteries,  ranging 
in  date  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  century  a.  d., 
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showing  the  usual  plan.  The  latest  of  these  was 
built,  according  to  an  inscription,  by  Kumaradevi, 
the  Buddhist  queen  of  Govindachandra  of  Kanauj 
(1114-55). 

The  Chaukhandi  mound,  about  1  km.  to  the 
south  of  the  main  settlement,  represents  the  ruins  of 
a  towering  Buddhist  stupa  or  shrine  surmounted  by 
an  octagonal  tower  built  by  the  Mughal  emperor 
Akbar. 

Sarnath  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of 
sculptural  art  in  north  India  from  the  Mauryan  to 
the  late  Gupta  times,  the  lion-capital  and  the  preach¬ 
ing  Buddha  (pi.  LXXXVIII)  being  among  the 
masterpieces  of  Indian  art. 

8.  KASIA 

Kasia  (District  Deoria),  which  marks  the  site  of 
Kusinagara,  the  place  of  the  parinirvana  of  Buddha, 
is  one  of  the  four  holiest  sites  of  Buddhism.  The 
site  was  first  excavated  in  1876  and  again  between 
1904  and  1912,  resulting  in  the  clearance  of  the 
Nirvana  stupa,  assignable  on  the  evidence  of  an 
inscribed  copper-plate  to  the  Gupta  age,  and  of 
several  shrines  and  monasteries,  largely  of  the  same 
age.  The  latest  monastery  was  built  by  a  local  Kala- 
churi  chief  in  the  twelfth  century. 

9.  BODH-GAYA 

Marking  the  holy  spot  of  the  enlightenment  of 
the  Master,  this  site  is  looked  upon  with  greatest 
sanctity  and  became  a  flourishing  Buddhist  establish¬ 
ment  with  numerous  temples,  stupas  and  monas¬ 
teries.  According  to  tradition  a  large  number  of 
shrines  and  memorials  were  erected  at  the  site  to 
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commemorate  the  incidents  before  and  after  enlighten¬ 
ment  but  only  few  can  now  be  recognized.  Of  the 
earliest  shrine,  traditionally  attributed  to  A^oka, 
only  the  vojrasana  or  the  sandstone  throne  with  the 
characteristic  Mauryan  polish  and  decorative  designs 
has  survived  and  is  seen  beneath  the  holy  Bodhi 
tree.  To  the  Suhga  period  belongs  a  portion  of 
the  sandstone  railing  carved  with  bas-reliefs,  typical 
of  the  age.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  railing 
pertains  to  the  Gupta  period.  The  main  brick-built 
shrine  known  as  the  Mahabodhi  temple  (p!.  XXI), 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally  erected  in 
cifxa  second  century  a.d.,  is  encumbered  with  heavy 
renovations,  the  four  corner-towers  being  an  arbi¬ 
trary  addition  of  circa  fourteenth  century.  Its  central 
tower,  standing  on  a  high  plinth,  is  about  55  ni. 
high  and  is  a  straight-edged  pyramid  of  seven  storeys, 
relieved  by  pilasters  and  chaitya-moht^,  substantially 
agreeing  with  its  description  left  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang.  The  remaining  shrines  and 
stupas  mostly  belong  to  the  Pala  period  (ninth  to 
twelfth  centuries). 


10.  nAlandA 

According  to  literary  tradition,  Nalanda,  10 
kilometres  north  of  Rajgir  and  a  suburb  of  the 
ancient  city,  was  visited  by  Buddha  and  Mahavira. 
Asoka  is  said  to  have  worshipped  at  the  chaitya  of 
Sariputra,  Buddha’s  disciple,  and  erected  a  temple. 
But  the  excavations  which  were  conducted  here  from 
1916  onwards  have  not  revealed  any  pre-Gupta 
remains.  By  the  timepf  Harsha  (a.d.  606-48)  Nalanda 
had  become  the  priii'cipal  centre  of  Mahayana  learn¬ 
ing  and  a  famed  university-town  with  numerous 
shrines  and  monasteries  which  attracted  scholars 
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from  far  and  near.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen 
Tsang  and  I-tsing  studied  at  Nalanda  and  have  left 
accounts  of  the  settlement  and  its  life. 

Nalanda  had  a  planned  lay-out  with  an  almost 
symmetrical  row  of  monasteries  facing  a  row  of 
temples,  with  wide  spaces  in  between.  The  temples 
were  solid  rectangular  structures  of  two  tiers,  the 
sanctum  being  placed  on  the  upper  tier  which  was 
approached  by  a  grand  flight  of  steps.  The  fa9ades 
of  both  the  tiers  were  plastered  and  embellished  with 
elegant  pilasters  and  niches  containing  images. 
Temple  3  was  more  than  31  m.  high  and  consisted  of 
seven  successive  accumulations  of  which  the  two 
latest  belonged  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
and  the  fifth  one,  dating  from  circa  sixth  century, 
was  notable  for  its  sculptural  wealth  (pi.  XXIII). 
The  monasteries  (pi.  XXII)  were  imposing  rectangu¬ 
lar  buildings,  each  with  an  open  courtyard,  en¬ 
closed  by  a  covered  verandah  which  leads  into  cells, 
arrayed  on  the  four  sides.  The  cell  facing  the  entrance 
served  as  a  shrine. 

Nalanda  was  an  important  centre  of  Pala  sculp¬ 
tures  and  bronzes  and  has  also  yielded  seals  and 
sealings  of  great  historical  significance. 

11.  RAJGIR 

Rajgir  (District  Patna),  representing  ancient 
Rajagriha  or  Girivraja,  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Magadha  and  a  flourishing  city  in  the 
days  of  Mahavira  and  Buddha  who  visited  it  fre¬ 
quently.  It  was  also  the  venue  of  the  first  Buddhist 
council,  held  shortly  after  the  nirvana  of  Buddha. 

The  ruins  of  Rajgir,  (above,  p.  60)  which  have  been 
partly  excavated,  cover  an  extensive  area  within  and 
outside  the  hill-enclosure  and  include  the  ancient 
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defences  and  remains  of  habitations,  shrines, 
stupas  and  monasteries.  A  monastery  with  large 
elliptical  halls,  identified  as  Jivakamravana,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Buddhist  texts  as  a  favourite  retreat  of 
Buddha,  has  been  recently  excavated  within  the  valley. 

12.  SAHETH-MAHETH 

/ 

The  Jetavana  monastery  at  Sravasti,  the  capital 
of  the  Kosala  kingdom,  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
sermon  of  Buddha  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  twin  sites  of  Saheth-Maheth,  located  in  Gonda 
and  Bahraich  Districts  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  Excava¬ 
tions  conducted  between  1907  and  1911  have  revealed 
at  Saheth,  representing  ancient  Jetavana,  a  number 
of  shrines,  monasteries  and  stupas,  the  earliest  of 
which,  probably  of  the  Mauryan  age,  yielded  a 
sandstone  casket  containing  bone-relics  together 
with  a  gold  leaf  and  a  silver  punch-marked  coin. 
Maheth,  representing  Sravasti,  is  a  fortified  town 
with  ruins  of  residential  houses  as  well  as  brick  stupas 
and  shrines,  one  of  which  exhumed  more  than  three 
hundred  terracotta  panels,  depicting  scenes  from  the 
Ramayaria  in  the  Gupta  style. 

13.  KAU^AMBI 

Kausambi  (District  Allahabad),  the  reputed 
capital  of  the  ancient  Vatsa  kingdom,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  richest  historical  sites  of  India,  claiming 
intimate  association  with  Buddha.  Following  a 
small  excavation  by  the  Archaeological  Survey  in 
1937-38,  the  site  is  being  continuously  excavated 
by  the  Allahabad  University  since  1949.  The  excava¬ 
tions  have  thrown  light  on  the  age  and  character  of 
the  massive  fortifications  which  enclose  the  ancient 
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ruins  and  of  the  connected  habitations(above,  p.  53). 
In  a  corner  of  the  fortified  city  have  been  cleared  the 
extensive  remains  of  the  Ghoshitarama  monastery, 
intimately  associated  with  Buddha,  which  show  con¬ 
tinuous  occupation  from  circa  sixth  century  b.c.  to 
sixth  century  A.D.  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Hunas. 

14.  RATNAGIRI 

The  excavation  conducted  since  1958  at  the 
Buddhist  site  on  the  Ratnagiri  hill  in  District  Cuttack 
of  Orissa  has  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  late 
Tibetan  traditions  that  Ratnagiri  was  a  great  centre 
of  Mahayana  and  Vajray^na  learning  and  art. 

The  main  stupa,  made  of  brick,  had  a  base 
measuring  14*5  m.  square  with  six  elegantly-moulded 
projections  on  each  side  and  a  circular  drum,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  which  was  designed  as  a  wheel  with  twelve 
spokes  with  the  interspaces  packed  with  mud-filling. 
Dating  from  circa  eighth  century,  it  was  twice  en¬ 
larged  and  enclosed  by  numerous  votive  stupas  of 
brick  and  stone,  including  clusters  of  miniature 
monolithic  ones. 

Facing  the  main  stupa  were  two  brick  monas¬ 
teries  in  a  row,  with  the  usual  plans,  the  larger  one 
measuring  54-8  m.  square  and  the  smaller  one  29  m. 
square.  One  of  them  had  a  magnificent  entrance- 
porch  flanked  by  pylons  and  a  shrine  in  the  back 
wall  with  elaborately-carved  stone  door-frames,  exhi¬ 
biting  a  rich  wealth  of  sculptural  and  decorative 
ornaments  (pi.  XXIV).  At  least  this  monastery  was 
multi-storeyed  and  was  in  occupation  from  circa 
eighth  to  thirteenth  century.  The  second  one  had 
also  a  shrine  in  the  back  wall. 

The  site  has  yielded  a  rich  crop  of  Buddhist 
images  of  bronze  and  stone  and  terracotta  seaUngs 
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and  excels  all  other  excavated  monuments  in  sculp¬ 
tural  exuberance. 


15.  DEVNIMORI 

The  recent  excavation  at  Devnimori  in  District 
Sabar-Kantha  of  Gujarat  has  exposed  the  remains 
of  a  large  Buddhist  establishment,  comprising  a 
brick  stupa  and  monastery.  The  stupa  with  a  cupola, 
resting  on  two  square  platforms,  is  a  massive  edifice 
measuring  26  m.  square  and  is  more  than  10*4  m. 
high.  The  lower  platform,  which  served  as  a  proces¬ 
sional  path,  was  divided  into  eleven  bays  by  twelve 
Indo-Corinthian  pilasters,  while  the  upper  plat¬ 
form  was  adorned  by  ten  similar  pilasters  on  each 
face.  The  central  bay  on  each  face  contained  an 
ornate  arch,  while  each  alternate  bay  appears  to  be 
adorned  with  a  Buddha  image  in  terracotta.  Thus 
the  facades  of  the  stupa  were  elaborately  embellished 
with  statuary  and  decorative  patterns  including 
pot-and-foliage,  scrolls  and  dentils.  This  monu¬ 
ment  resembles  the  brick  stupa  at  Mirpur-Khas 
(West  Pakistan)  in  design  and  style  and  elegance 
of  terracotta  sculpture.  The  discovery  from  the 
heart  of  the  stiipa  of  an  inscribed  relic-casket  record¬ 
ing  that  the  ‘great  stupa'"  was  built  near  the  ‘great 
monastery’  during  the  reign  of  (the  Western  Ksha- 
trapa)  king  Rudrasena  (III)  in  the  year  127  (a.d. 
375)  probably  dates  it  to  the  second  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
stupa  underwent  reconstructions  later  on. 

The  monastery,  showing  the  usual  plan,  measures 
36*5  m.  square.  It  is  much  dilapidated  but  appears  to 
represent  three  phases  of  reconstruction. 

Krishna  Deva 
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1.  THE  CENTRES 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  structural 
Buddhist  monuments  in  south  India  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  eastern  Districts  of  Andhra  Pradesh 
lying  between  the  rivers  Vamsadhara  close  to  the 
southern  borders  of  Orissa  in  the  north  and  Pennair 
to  the  north  of  the  Tamil  country  in  the  south.  The 
numerous  stupas  and  associated  viharas  and  chaitya- 
halls  are  found  located  amidst  picturesque  natural 
surroundings  in  the  sheltered  valleys  of  hills  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Vamsadhara,  the  Godavari 
and  the  Krishna  and  their  affluents,  as  also  on  other 
smaller  streams  or  near  large  lakes  fed  by  them, 
always  a  little  removed  from  neighbouring  towns.  The 
ruins  are  seen  at  Salihundam  (Srikakulam  District), 


ipor  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  see  map,  fig.  2,  p.  99.  The 
rock-cut  Buddhist  monuments  are  dealt  with  in  chapter  V. 
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Ramatirtham,  Sankaram  and  Kotturu  (Visakha- 
patnam  District),  Kapavaram  and  Kodavalli  (East 
Godavari  District),  Arugolanu  and  Guntapalli  (West 
Godavari  District),  Jaggayyapeta,  Ramireddipalle, 
also  called  Gummididurru,  Alluru,  Vijayawada, 
Gudivada  and  Ghantasala  (Krishna  District)  and 
Nagarjunakonda,  Bhattiprolu,  Chejarla,  Garika- 
padu,  Goli,  Amaravati,  Peddamaddur,  Kanuparti, 
Pedda-Ganjam  and  Chinna-Ganjam  (Guntur  Dis¬ 
trict).  The  largest  number  of  the  sites  are  thus 
concentrated  in  Guntur  and  Krishna  Districts. 

Buddhism  may  have  spread  to  this  region  even 
in  pre-Asokan  times,  but  the  remains  date  from  the 
third  century  b.c.  and  later. 

2.  THE  STUPAS 
A.  The  components 

While  the  earliest  form  of  the  stupa  was  a  low 
hemispherical  dome  (anda),  the  later  ones  had  their 
domes  raised  over  a  basal  cylinder  {medhi),  the  top 
surface  of  which  provided  an  upper  circumambula- 
tory  (pradakshina-patha)  round  the  dome,  often 
with  a  balustrade  on  its  edge.  This  balustrade  or 
parapet  was  formed  of  vertical  slabs  mortised 
between  uprights  with  a  coping  on  the  top.  Often, 
projected  as  offsets  from  the  four  cardinal  sides 
of  the  medhi,  were  platforms,  carrying  on  their 
tops,  in  the  case  of  some  large  stupas,  a  row  of 
some  tall  slender  monolithic  pillars  called  dyaka- 
pillars.  These  pillars  and  the  ay^z/ca-platforms  on 
which  they  rested  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  stupas  of  this  region.  On  the 
top  of  the  anda  was  the  usual  hannikd  enclosing  an 
umbrella  (chhatra)  or  a  series  of  them  (chhatravali). 
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At  the  ground-level,  the  lower  pradakshina-patha 
was  sometimes  enclosed  by  a  railing,  wooden  in  the 
first  instance  but  often  of  stone  even  in  the  earlier 
examples.  The  entrance  to  the  railed  enclosure  was 
plain,  any  elaborate  gate  {torana)  adorning  the 
entrance,  as  at  Sanchi,  being  absent.  The  brick¬ 
work  of-  the  and  a  and  medhU  as  also  the  ay  aka- 
platform,  was,  in  the  earlier  and  simpler  examples, 
plastered  over,  usually  with  a  large-looped  garland 
picked  out  in  stucco  as  an  adornment  round  the 
anda.  While  the  earlier  stupas  were  solid  and  some¬ 
times  massive,  structures,  like  the  one  at  Sanchi, 
the  later  ones  had  often  different  adaptations  of 
internal  structural  supports  with  voids  filled  with 
suitable  packing-material  in  between — expedients 
designed  to  conserve  brick  and  at  the  same  time  to 
ensure  strength  and  stability,  for  this  was  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  immense  hemisphere  and  also  of  the 
casing  of  limestone  slabs  which  often  formed 
another  notable  feature  of  the  stupas  of  the  region. 

B.  The  early  specimens 

The  large  stupas  at  Bhattipfolu  and  Gudivada, 
the  earliest  in  the  series  (third  century  B.c.),  were 
solidly  built.  The  former  was  a  low  hemispherical 
mound  with  a  basal  diameter  of  40  m.,  its  railing 
having  a  diameter  of  45  m.  The  limestone  casing 
round  its  base  was  sculptured  only  in  the  region  of 
the  nj^fl/ca-platforms,  the  rest  being  of  more  or  less 
plain  slabs  showing  little  carving  except  perhaps 
in  the  form  of  pilasters  in  low  relief  reaching  up  to 
the  edge.  The  railing  round  the  base  was  of  limestone, 
the  vertical  posts  (iirdhvapata)  being  with  laterally- 
cut  lenticular  mortises  into  which  similarly-shaped 
cross-pieces  (suchi)  were  fitted,  the  top  having  a 
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coping  (ushnisha).  The  suchis  were  plain  and  unsculp¬ 
tured. 

The  Gudivada  stupa,  of  almost  similar  dimensions 
and  with  a  basal  diameter  of  over  39  m.,  was  also 
solid-built,  as  the  one  at  Bhattiprolu  but  had  its 
anda  raised  over  a  taller  medhi.  It  had  a  wooden 
railing. 

The  Garikapadu  stupa,  with  a  basal  diameter  of 
about  25  m.,  had  an  outer  brick  ring  about  2*5  m. 
thick  at  the  base,  the  hollow  interior  being  packed 
with  alternate  layers  of  lime-concrete  and  earth. 

The  Jaggayyapeta  stupa,  with  a  basal  diameter  of 
19  m.,  had  inside  its  outer  brick  casing  a  core  formed 
of  superposed  layers  of  earth,  each  about  60  cm. 
thick,  separated  from  each  other  by  compact  brick 
floors.  The  casing-slabs  round  the  medhi  had  little 
or  no  sculpture,  but  the  slabs  of  the  ayaka-p\^X^ovm 
had  some.  The  largest  of  the  three  stupas  at  Pedda- 
Ganjam  was  more  or  less  of  this  type,  with  a  diameter 
of  22*5  m.  at  the  base. 

The  Ghantasala  stupa,  37  m.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  had  a  central  brick  column  3  m.  square,  with  a 
concentric  outer  square  6*7  m.  wide,  the  whole  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  concentric  circles,  the  outer  forming 
the  bases  of  the  medhi  and  the  inner  rising  up  into  the 
dome.  Internal  cross-walls  forming  radial  projec¬ 
tions  from  one  ring  to  another,  in  addition  to  those 
formed  by  extensions  of  the  sides  of  the  square 
beyond  their  corners,  furnished  additional  strength, 
the  voids  or  ‘chambers’  being  filled  with  packing. 
The  medhi  had  a  parapet  of  stone  slabs  mortised 
between  uprights. 

The  second  large  stupa  at  Pedda-Ganjam  had  a 
more  or  less  similar  construction,  consisting  of  two 
concentric  walls,  the  outer  about  12  m.  in  diameter, 
the  gap  between  the  two  walls  being  T55  m.,  with 
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four  radial  walls  penetrating  into  the  centre  with 
more  cross-walls  between  the  two  circles,  thus 
anticipating  the  regular  cart-wheel  plan  of  Nagar- 
junakonda  (below,  p.  106)  and  some  other  Andhra 
stupas. 

The  stupa  at  Goli  was  a  small  stone-cased  struc¬ 
ture,  with  exquisite  sculptures  akin  to  those  of  the 
later  phase  of  Amaravati. 

The  earliest  structural  stone  stupa,  built  of  cut- 
stone  blocks,  is  to  be  found  at  Guntapalli.  It  is 
4*9  m.  in  diameter  at  base,  with  a  drum  T5  m.  high. 
It  dates  earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  Another 
stone  stupa  is  found  at  Ramatirtham it  is  T5m.  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  2Tm.  in  height. 

C.  Amaravati 

In  its  ultimate  form,  the  Amaravati  stupa  typifies’ 
the  class  of  brick  stupas  with  a  stone  slab  veneering 
round  the  drum  and  lower  parts  of  the  dome. 
Sumptuously  sculptured  and  carved  in  its  prosperous 
days,  it  is  now  in  utter  ruins,  and  its  architecture  and 
em.bellishments  are  mostly  to  be  inferred  from  its 
extant  remains  and  many  replicas  carved  in  relief 
on  what  formed  the  casing-slabs,  found  at  the  site. 
Its  outer  stone  railing  had  a  diameter  of  58*5  m.  and 
a  height  of  about  4  m.  At  the  four  cardinal  points  the 
railing  projected  into  an  open  entrance  flanked  in 
front  by  two  pillars  and  by  sedant  lions  on  their 
copings.  The  pradakshina-patha  inside  was  4*6  m. 
wide,  with  a  series  of  pillars  set  at  intervals,  bearing 
miniature  stupas  or  other  symbols  on  the  top.  The 
stupa  proper  had  a  basal  diameter  of  about  48*5  m. 
round  the  base  of  the  and  a.  The  top  harmika  was  a 
square  balustrade  with  an  imposing  pillar  in  the 
centre  flanked  and  surmounted  by  umbrellas.  In 
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its  primary  form  the  stupa  was  simple  like  the  ear¬ 
liest  ones,  but  it  was  subsequently  renovated  and 
enlarged.  Originally  it  had,  like  those  at  Bhatti- 
prolu,  Jaggayyapeta  and  Garikapadu,  the  slabs 
encasing  the  ^yato-platforms  alone  more  elaborately 
sculptured  than  the  rest  of  the  drum,  which  had 
more  or  less  plain  slabs  with  little  carving,  except 
perhaps  for  pilasters  in  low  relief  at  the  edges  (as 
at  Bhattiprolu  and  Jaggayyapeta);  these  pilasters 
carried  animal  figures  over  their  campanulate  capi¬ 
tals.  In  addition,  there  were  reliefs  of  devotees 
flanking  Buddha’s  symbols.  Even  during  its  reno¬ 
vations,  the  sculptor  devoted  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  ayaka-^XdAioxm,  as  in  other  stupas  elsewhere. 
The  circumambulatory  over  the  medhi  (as  can  be 
judged  from  the  remains  here  and  at  Ghantasala, 
Pedda-Ganjam,  Nagarjunakonda  and  Jaggayya¬ 
peta)  had  a  parapet  on  its  outer  edge,  formed  of 
rectangular  slabs  mortised  between  uprights  fixed 
at  intervals,  with  a  running  coping  on  the  top.  It 
would  appear  that  the  inner  faces  of  these  slabs 
were  finely  sculptured.  The  stone  railing  at  the 
ground-level,  dating  from  200  b.c.,  was  subse¬ 

quently  enlarged  in  the  course  of  reconstruction: 
it  enierged  in  its  final  architectural  and  embellished 
form  (pi.  XXV)  between  a.b.  150  and  200.  Then 
followed  the  last  phase  of  embellishment  of  the 
stupa,  when  some  of  the  earlier  sculptured  slabs 
covering  its  basal  parts  were  reversed  and  their 
erstwhile  unsciilptured  inner  faces  trimmed  and 
covered  with  fine  sculptures  in  the  period  between 
A.D.  200  and  250. 

D.  Nagarjunakonda 

The  great  stupa  at  Nagarjunakonda  (pi.  XXVI  A) 
belongs  to  the  class  of  uncased  stupas,  its  brickwork 
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being  plastered  over  and  the  stupa  decorated  by  a 
large  garland-ornament  round  its  anda.  The  orginal 
stupa  was  renovated  by  the  Ikshvaku  princess 
Chamtisiri  in  the  third  century  a.d.,  when  dyaka- 
pillars  of  stone  were  erected.  The  outer  railing,  if 
any,  was  of  wood,  its  uprights  erected  over  a  brick 
plinth.  The  stupa,  32*3  m.  in  diameter,  rose  to  a 
height  of  18  m.  with  a  4-m.  wide  circumambulatory. 
The  medhi  itself  rose  to  a  height  of  T5  m,  and  the 
ayaA:a-platforms  were  rectangular  offsets  measuring 
6*7  by  T5m.  In  its  construction  the  stupa  shows 
a  great  advance :  it  had  a  circular  central  column, 
with  eight  radial  walls  meeting  a  peripheral  circular 
wall,  thus  producing  the  appearance  in  plan  of  a 
cart-wheel  with  its  hub,  spokes  and  felly.  There 
was  a  second  concentric  wall  outside  with  further 
projections  of  the  radial  walls  up  to  it,  the  two 
peripheral  walls  thus  forming  the  bases  of  the  anda 
and  medhi  respectively,  while  the  inner  cross-wails 
and  the  filling  in  between  afforded  support.  Many 
of  the  other  stupas  at  Nagarjunakonda  (pi.  XXVI  B) 
also  had  the  same  plan  of  construction.  Also, 
many  of  them  were  cased  with  sculptured  stone 
slabs. 


3.  THE  CHAITYA^likU.S  AND 
MONASTERIES 

In  association  with  these  stupas,  pertaining  to  the 
Hinayana  and  Mahayana  forms  of  Buddhism,  there 
were  chaitya-hdXh  and  vihdras  or  monasteries,  also 
brick-built.  At  Guntapalli  are  found  remains  of  a 
large  vihara  and  pillared  hall.  The  chaitya-hddX  of  the 
place,  of  the  second  century  a.d.,  was  16*5  m.  long 
and  4*8  m.  wide,  with  its  walls  1*4  m.  in  thickness. 
The  semi-circular  apse  was  cut  off  from  the  main 
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hall  in  front  by  a  cross-wall  with  entries  into  a 
circumambulatory  round  the  object  of  worship 
placed  in  the  apse — perhaps  a  Buddha  image  on 
a  high  pedestal.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  brick 
chaitya-halls,  a  second  one  being  a  ruined  one  at 
Vidyadharapuram  near  Vijayawada.  At  Ramatir- 
tham  are  extensive  remains  of  a  monastery  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  large  stupa,  25*6  m.  in  diameter. 
There  were  two  large  viharas,  respectively,  24*7  x 
19*8  m.  and  27*7x12.1  m.,  five  chaitya-hsiWs  and  a 
number  of  smaller  stupas, 

Nagarjunakonda,  as  a  result  of  extensive  ex¬ 
cavations,  has  revealed  a  large  number  of  viharas 
and  c/^a//>’a-halls  (plXXVII  A),  through  which  the 
typical  plans  and  constructional  details  of  these 
structures  can  be  well-studied.  Most  monastic 
establishments  of  the  place  were  complete  and  self- 
contained  units,  with  a  vihara  or  residence  for  the 
monks  and  an  apsidal  chaitya-hall  or  temple,  both 
attached  to  a  focal  stupa — the  hypaethral  object  of 
worship.  The  vihara  had  a  rectangular  courtyard 
with  a  central  stone-paved  hall  covered  by  a  roof 
borne  on  pillars  of  wood  or  of  limestone.  All 
rounct  the  courtyard  was  a  row  of  cells  with  a  veran¬ 
dah  in  front.  While  most  of  the  cells  were  for  resi¬ 
dent  monks,  some  were  used  for  stores  and  a  large 
one  as  a  refectory.  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
residential  part,  on  either  side  of  the  passage,  was  a 
small  apsidal  chaitya-hdW,  one  of  which  enshrined 
a  stupa-iorm  and  the  other  a  symbol,  such  as 
the  feet  of  Buddha  or  a  physical  representation  of 
Buddha  himself  (pi.  XXVIl  B.) — thus  often  coming 
to  be  described  respectively  as  the  stupa-chaitya  and 
Buddha-cAa//>^a.  In  addition,  there  were  also  a 
number  of  individual  chaityas,  like  the  ones  near 
the  main  stupa.  The  stupas  inside  many  later 
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chaitya-h2i\[s  were  often  stone-built. 

On  the  Sankaram  hills  are  found  remains  of  a 
large  monastery  in  association  with  rock-cut 
monolithic  stupas  and  three  structural  chaityaA\2i\h, 
dating  from  the  second  century  b.c.,  though  the  site 
continued  to  be  occupied  till  many  centuries  later. 

At  Salihundam,  there  is  a  similar  pair  of  chaitya- 
halls,  the  ^\xA6hdi-chaitya  and  the  stupa-chaitya,  in 
front  of  the  maha-stupa.  Some  of  the  chaitya-\i?i\\s  are 
circular  on  plan  (pi.  XXVIII).  Close  by  are  the  ruins 
of  a  monastery. 

4.  NAGAPATTINAM 

In  the  Tamil  land,  at  the  important  port-town 
of  Nagapattinam  (Thanjavur  District),  there  seems 
to  have  existed  a  Buddhist  establishment  from  at 
least  the  Pallava  times  in  the  eighth  century.  It 
flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the  succeeding 
Chola  kings:  a  Buddhist  temple  was  built  here  in 
the  time  of  RajarSja  I  (eleventh  century)  in  token 
of  his  relationship  with  the  Srivijaya  kingdom  in  the 
Malaya  peninsula.  This  temple,  called  Chudamani- 
varma-v//?5ra,  suffered  destruction  in  the  thirteenth 
century  at  the  hands  of  a  later  Choja  king,  but  part 
of  it  was  standing  till  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
it  was  pulled  down  by  the  Jesuit  settlers.  It  was  a 
storeyed  structure  in  brick  with  some  affinities  with 
east  Asian  monuments. 


K.  R.  Srinivasan 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

CONTEMPORARY  WITH  THE  EARLY  BRICK-AND-TIMBER 

architecture  Asoka  initiated  a  movement  of 


‘For  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  see  map,  fig.  3,  p.  156. 
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cutting  living  rocks  into  architectural  forms.  This, 
in  the  course  of  a  millennium  and  a  quarter  from 
his  time,  resulted  in  a  series  of  religious  resorts 
and  temples  excavated  into  or  carved  out  of  rocks. 
Such  examples  as  have  survived  time  and  weather 
because  of  their  more  permanent  fabric  are,  so  to 
say,  petrified  versions  of  the  contemporary  brick- 
and-timber  or  the  humbler  wattle  mud-and- 
thatch  structures.  Though  in  an  entirely  new  material, 
they  reproduce  the  interiors  or  exteriors,  or  often 
both,  of  the  structural  models  they  imitate  even  to 
the  smallest  architectural  detail.  As  such,  these 
stone  copies  afford  good  material  for  the  study  of 
contemporary  architecture  and  related  sculpture 
and  embellishment,  as  also  the  gradual  perfection 
achieved  in  expressing  architectural  and  sculptural 
motifs  in  the  new  material. 

This  mode  of  excavating  into  or  carving  out  of 
rocks  and  creating  partial  or  total  imitations  cannot, 
from  the  methods  involved,  be  called  architecture 
which  would  denote  building  up  of  component  parts, 
designed  with  calculations  of  strength  of  the 
components,  distribution  of  load  and  counter¬ 
action  of  thrusts,  stresses  and  strains.  But  it  can 
be  conveniently  designated  ‘rock--Mchitecture’  or 
‘architectural  sculpture’  because  the  products  are 
sculptures  of  a  structural  type  on  a  grand  scale. 

2.  THE  EARLIER  MONUMENTS 

A.  Bihar 

The  eight  cave-resorts  excavated  by  Asoka  and 
his  grandson  Dasaratha  into  the  hard  and  refrac¬ 
tory  quartzose-gneiss  of  the  Barabar  and  Nagar- 
juni  hills  and  the  outcrop  at  Sitamarhi  near  Gaya  in 
Bihar,  their  home-province,  form  the  earliest  of  the 
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series.  These,  according  to  the  associated  inscrip¬ 
tions,  were  resorts  fashioned  out  for  the  Ajivika 
monks.  There  are  four  in  the  Barabar  hills,  three 
in  the  Nagarjuni  hills  and  one  in  the  Sitamarhi 
rock.  These  caves,  mostly,  are  not  cut  with  their 
linear  axis  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  parent  rock 
but  are  parallel  to  the  lie  of  the  rock  with  an  entrance 
made  at  some  convenient  point  along  the  linear 
scarp.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  fine 
mirror-like  polish  of  the  interior.  The  Supiya 
cave  in  Barabar  and  the  Gopika  cave  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  series  in  Nagarjuni  hills,  and  the 
Vahiyaka  cave  in  the  same  hill  are  simpler  in  being 
mere  vaulted  halls  (sUlas)  with  a  high  polish  on  the 
interior  surface-walls  and  simple  trapezoid  entrances 
with  sloping  jambs.  A  more  primitive  shape,  like 
a  Toda  hut,  is  presented  by  the  Vadathika  cave 
in  the  Nagarjuni  hill  and  the  solitary  cave  in 
Sitamarhi  rock,  where  the  walls  are  also  curved 
without  any  perpendicular  sides  as  in  the  first-cited 
examples.  Thus,  there  being  no  demarcation 
between  the  wall  of  the  oblong  hall  or  chamber  and 
its  vaulted  roof,  the  section  looks  arcuate.  The 
Sudama  cave  and  LomSs-rishi  cave  (pi.  XXIX), 
which  is  partially  incomplete  and  is  without  an 
associated  Mauryan  inscription,  are  more  advanced 
and  form  the  most  important  examples.  They 
essentially  consist  of  a  said  as  above  (a  mandapa 
with  vaulted  roof),  oblong  on  plan  and  connected 
on  one  of  the  shorter  sides  with  a  circular  cella, 
both  with  their  linear  axis  parallel  to  the  outer  face 
of  the  rock,  and  with  the  main  entrances  located  on 
the  long  side  near  the  end  farther  away  from  the 
cells.  The  inner  circular  chamber,  which  would 
correspond  to  the  sanctum  is  apparently 

separated  from  the  idld  in  front  by  a  wall,  which, 
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except  for  the  narrow  intervening  doorway,  would 
complete  the  circular  plan  of  the  chamber.  The 
LomSs-rishi  cave  has  its  outer  entrance  with  the 
usual  sloping  jambs  and  a  straight  lintel  framed  into 
a  gabled  porch  or  nasiku  more  elaborately  carved 
in  imitatiop  of  timberwork  on  its  arched  top  formed 
of  two  curved  rafters  {gopUnasas)  and  filled  in  by  two 
lunettes,  the  intervening  spaces  filled  by  perforated 
work  above  and  a  frieze  of  eight  elephants  below, 
which  are  remarkable  as  specimens  of  early  sculpture. 
Each  pair  of  opposed  elephants  is  shown  in  obeisance 
to  a  stupa-s^ymboX  carved  on  the  radial  arm 
connecting  the  lunettes  with  the  arch-rafter.  Over 
the  curved  rafter  is  shown  a  roof  of  laminated 
planks  surmounted  by  a  finial  or  stupi  in  front. 
Likewise  the  domed  roof,  kiita,  of  the  inner  chamber 
shows  the  pattern  of  a  reed-thatch  while  the  vertical 
grooves  on  the  exterior  face  of  the  cella-wall 
simulate  a  palisade  of  planks  or  split  bamboo. 

The  Sonbhandar  at  Rajgir,  of  the  third  century 
A.D.,  is  the  larger  of  the  two  excavations  here  and 
is  a  simple  izila  type,  with  a  ridged  barrel-vault  roof, 
which  in  section  resembles  an  arch.  The  hall  (10*4  x 
5*2  m.)  is  3*5  m.  high  at  the  centre  and  has  its  en¬ 
trance  with  the  usual  sloping  jambs  near  one  end 
of  the  long  side  on  the  facade  balanced  by  a  window¬ 
opening-— an  innovation— at  the  other  end.  Since 
the  scarp  is  recessed  considerably  for  the  facade 
with  the  door-  and  window-openings,  there  is  a 
sort  of  a  verandah  which  shows  evidences  of  having 
been  extended  by  wooden  rafters,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  mortise-holes  left  therein.  The  verandah 
is  prolonged  slightly  beyond  one  of  the  longer  ends. 
The  other  adjoining  cave  is  a  simpler  excavation,  a 
more  or  less  square  cell  with  a  verandah  in  front, 
which  again  is  longer  than  the  cave-facade. 
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B.  The  Deccan  and  Gujarat 

Though  the  pioneering  work  of  excavating  into 
such  hard  and  refractory  rocks  continued  for 
about  three  generations  in  Bihar  and  the  Maur- 
yans  had  simultaneously,  as  it  were,  diverted  their 
attention  to  a  great  extent  to  work  the  softer  and 
more  tractable  varieties  of  rock,  like  the  Chunar 
sandstone,  in  the  shaping  and  finishing  of  their 
monumental  free-standing  columns  and  sculptures, 
the  movement  of  creating  architectural  forms  out 
of  rocks,  with  the  combined  experience  in  stone 
sculpture,  soon  shifted  its  venue  to  the  western  part 
of  India.  The  natural  trap-formations  of  this  region 
were  chosen  because  of  the  softness  in  texture  and 
horizontal  bedding  which  rendered  easy  the  work 
of  quarrying,  moulding  and  sculpture.  This  resulted 
in  a  large  number  of  Buddhistic  excavations  spread 
over  a  period  of  nearly  ten  centuries  and  covering 
the  entire  trap-area  of  western  Deccan. 

The  earlier  excavations  of  this  series  (200  b.c. 
to  A.D.  200),  pertaining  to  the  HlnaySna  creed  of 
Buddhism,  consist  of  chaityas  or  temple-halls  and 
vihUras  or  monastic  residences,  all  copies  again  of 
structural  prototypes  in  brick-and-timber.  For  ins¬ 
tance,  in  the  case  of  the  chaityas,  this  would  be  evi¬ 
dent  not  only  from  the  imitated  designs  and  devices 
peculfar  to  woodwork  but  also  the  actual  presence 
in  many  cases  of  woodwork  in  the  roofing  and 
entrance-arches.  The  more  important  examples 
arranged  in  an  approximate  chronological  series 
would  be  those  at  Bhaja  (Poona  District),  Kondane 
(Kolaba  District),  Pitalkhora  and  Caves  8,  9,  10  and 
12  at  Ajanta  (Aurangabad  District),  Bedsa  (Poona 
District),  the  excavations  called  Pandu-lena  and  with 
inscriptions  of  Gautamiputra,  NahapSna  and  ^ri- 
Yajna  at  Nasik,  Junnar  and  Karle  (Poona  District), 
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at  Kanheri  in  Salsette  island  near  Bombay  and 

Aurangabad.  . 

The  chaityas  are  long  halls  with  posterior  apsidal 
end  {chUpa)  and  one  or  more  large  torana  or  nasika- 
openings  on  the  facade  which  form  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  carefully-designed  part  of  the  whole.  The 
facade,  relieved  with  designs  of  arcade  and  railing 
and  an  occasional  sculpture,  has  often  an  anterior 
attachment  in  the  form  of  a  portico  or  vestibule— 
a  mandapa — ^usually  of  timber.  The  chronology  is 
indicated  by  the  stylistic  development  based  essen¬ 
tially  on  the  degree  of  imitation  of  the  wooden 
prototype,  the  earlier  being  closer  to  the  originals 
with  a  liberal  use  of  actual  timber,  particul^ly  in 
the  facade-screens.  The  evolution  of  the  nasika-^xch 
(the  so-called  chaitya-dixch)  of  the  facade  from  a 
simple  to  an  elaborate  curve,  of  the  pillar  from 
simple  to  more  elaborate  forms  with  capitals  and 
of  the  supports  in  general  from  a  slant  to  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  position,  as  also  the  transformation  of  the 
shape  of  the  stupa-form  from  a  low  dome  to  almost 
a  cylinder,  constitute  the  criteria  for  their  chronology. 

The  chaitya  (pi.  XXX)  at  Bhaja  {circa  200  b.c.) 
betrays  its  initial  character  in  its  many  features, 
including  a  pronounced  slant  of  the  pillars,  closely- 
ranked  wooden  roof-ribs  {gopanasas),  a  free  use  of 
timber  also  in  other  parts  as  well  such  as  the  screens 
of  the  facade-openings  and  an  undeveloped  jhasha 
or  wn5/A:5-arch,  similar  to  that  of  Lomas-rishi  cave. 
The  hall,  16-75  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  is  divided 
into  a  central  nave  with  lateral  aisles,  over  1  m. 
wide,  by  two  rows  of  pillars.  The  roof  is  vaulted, 
ending  at  the  rear  into  a  semi-dome,  and  at  the 
centre  of  the  resulting  apse-end  is  a  rock-cut  stupa 
crowned  by  a  wooden  harmikn,  with  a  circumam- 
bulatory  in  continuation  of  the  lateral  aisles. 
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The  Kondane  a  little  larger  and  slightly 

later  in  point  of  time,  has  a  facade  of  similar  type, 
with  the  fa9ade-pillars  partially  of  stone  instead  of 
being  wholly  of  wood.  The  fa9ade-arch  too  dis¬ 
plays  more  finished  lines. 

The  ruined  chaitya  of  Pitalkhora  and  the  similar 
Cave  10  at  Ajanta  show  a  slight  advance  in  having 
rock-cut-roof  ribs  in  place  of  timber-attachments 
of  the  earlier  examples.  While  there  are  part- 
constructions  of  brick,  for  instance  the  pillars  and 
^/wj^^-structure  at  Pitalkhora  necessitated  by  a 
natural  fault  in  the  rock,  the  Ajanta  example  is  a 
more  ambitious  excavation  measuring  30*5  x  12*2  x 
10  m.,  and  its  stiipa  is  more  elaborate  with  a  double¬ 
tiered  base  and  a  slightly-elongated  dome.  The 
chaitya  at  Bedsa  shows  an  elaborate  fa9ade  fronted 
with  pillars  and  pilasters  with  capitals,  often 
described  as  ‘Persepolitan’,  surmounted  by  spirited 
sculpture — human  and  animal. 

The  Pandu-lena  at  Nasik  and  Cave  9  at  Ajanta 
are  alike  in  that  they  are  totally  free  from  timber- 
attachments  even  on  their  fa9ades,  which  are  entirely 
of  the  rock-medium.  The  ’  Ajanta  cave-fa9ade  is 
well-balanced  and  elaborate  in  design,  with  a  door¬ 
opening  at  the  centre  flanked  by  a  window  on 
either  side  and  carrying  a  gallery  above  on  a  broad 
ledge.  The  hall  within  is  not  an  apse  but  an  oblong 
vaulted  ialu  and  the  ceilings  of  the  aisles,  instead 
of  being  vaulted  as  in  other  cases,  are  flat.  The  vault 
of  the  Mia  was  originally  braced  by  wooden  ribs, 
evidently  removed  subsequently.  Perhaps  these 
ribs,  here  and  in  the  earlier  and  later  examples,  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  being  servile  imitations — without 
function  as  structural  components  in  the  context  of 
rock-excavations, — served  as  holds  for  fixing  painted 
canopies  {vitana)  made  of  thin  planking  and  cloth. 
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The  ornamental  fa9ade  of  the  Pandu-lena  is  two- 
storeyed,  presenting  a  curved  lunette .  above  the 
doorway  and  an  arcade  with  repeated  stupa-vaoii 
and  ‘Persepolitan’  pillars  flanking  the  arch-opening. 
The  pillars  inside  are  almost  perpendicular,  show 
better  proportions  and  have  a  pot-base  and  square 
abacus,  while  the  stiipa  at  the  rear  has  a  tall  cylindri¬ 
cal  drum.  There  was  a  musicians  gallery  imme¬ 
diately  inside  and  above  the  doorway. 

The  contemporary  Manmoda  chaitya  at  Junnar 
shares  many  of  the  features  of  the  Pandu-lena,  in¬ 
cluding  the  carved  lunette  on  the  facade,  absence  ot 
a  wooden  frontage  and  portico  and  presence  ot  the 
same  type  of  pillars  inside.  Of  the  four  other  excava¬ 
tions  in  Junnar  of  about  the  pme  date,  the  Tulaja- 
lena  is  remarkable  for  its  circular  ^an  (7  75  m. 
diameter),  recalling  the  example  at  Guntapalli  on 
the  east  coast  (below,  p.  1 1 9)  and  indicating  the  survival 
of  perhaps  another  archaic  type  of  chaitya  (templek 
viz.  the  vyitta  type.  The  central  stiipa  is  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  twelve  plain  pillars  of  octagonal  section 
carrying  a  dome  on  top,  while  the  circular  aisle  or 
circumambulatory  is  half-domed,  much  like  the 
Sudhaihma-sabha  of  the  well-known  Bharhut  reliefs. 
There  is  a  similar  chaitya  at  Kondavite. 

The  magnificent  chaitya  at  Karle  (pi.  XXXI), 
38  X  14-2  X 13-7  m.,  is  the  largest  and  most  evolved 
of  the  series  marking  the  culmination  of  HlnaySna 
rock-architecture.  The  ornate  facade  is  two-storeyed 
as  at  Nasik,  with  three  doorways  in  the  lower  part 
and  an  upper  gallery  over  which  is  the  usual  horse¬ 
shoe,  nasikn-axch,  showing  remains  of  concentric 
arches  forming  a  pediment.  Sculptures  of  donor- 
couples  intervene  between  the  door-openings  as  also 
indifferent  later  palimpsests  of  Buddha  figures  in 
the  lower  storey.  The  setback  of  the  entrance  provides 
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a  frontal  porch,  the  sides  of  which  are  filled  by  sculp* 
tures  of  architectural  storeys,  the  lowest  showing 
a  grand  frieze  of  elephants.  In  front  are  two  free¬ 
standing  dhvaja-stambhas  or  dharma-stambhas  with 
‘Persepolitan’  capitals,  surmounted  by  addorsed 
lions  originally  supporting  a  dharma-chakra,  like 
the  Asokan  columns.  The  great  pillars  which  sepa¬ 
rate  the  central  nave  from  the  aisles  are  truly  perpendi¬ 
cular  with  pot-bases,  octagonal  shafts  and  ‘Perse- 
politan’  capitals,  with  abacus  carrying  beautiful 
pairs  of  kneeling  elephants,  each  bearing  a  couple 
in  front  and  caparisoned  horses  with  their  riders. 
The  interior  stupa  is  tall  and  with  cylindrical  drum 
surrounded  by  two  courses  of  railing.  The  original 
wooden  umbrella  on  the  top  is  intact.  This  chaitya 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments 
of  India. 

The  last  of  the  series  is  the  Kanheri  chaitya, 
26*2  X  12*2  X  15*2  m.,  much  resembling  the  Karle 
chaitya,  of  which  it  is  nothing  but  a  rather  degenerate 
copy.  The  interior  had  wooden  rib-rafters,  the  pegs 
of  which  are  still  in  situ;  the  presence  of  rafters  in  an 
otherwise  very  highly  evolved  excavation  like  this 
was  purposeful,  as  indicated  earlier  (p.  115).  The 
outer  screen  is  modelled  with  large  figure-sculptures 
of  donors,  which  in  their  forms  and  execution  main¬ 
tain  intact  the  sculptural  standards  of  Karle.  In 
front  were  the  lion-pillars,  not  free-standing  as  at 
Karle  but  attached  to  the  rock. 

Among  the  excavations  at  Aurangabad,  the  soil- 
tary  example  of  Hinayana  chaitya  amidst  a  group  of 
late  Mahay  ana  vihUras  is  interesting.  Though  half- 
ruined,  this  small  chaitya  exhibits  many  characteristics 
of  the  Hinayana  phase,  having  a  simply-designed 
plain  and  low  stupa  at  its  apse.  This  and  other  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  the  rib-vaulting  of  the  main  nave, 
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though  the  aisles  are  flat-roofed,  the  plainness  of 
the  interior,  the  octagonal  pillars  and  the  curved 
panels  in  the  frieze  over  the  capitals  at  the  base  of 
the  apse- vault  would  all  indicate  its  very  early  charac¬ 
ter  and  assign  it  to  the  second-third  century  a.d. 

The  extant  remains  on  the  hills  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Junagadh  indicate  the  presence  of  numerous 
rock-cut  caves  of  presumably  Buddhist  origin, 
mostly  ruined  at  present.  Some  seem  to  have  had 
ancient  inscriptions  which,  according  to  Colonel 
Tod,  were  of  the  Asokan  period.  The  extant  remains 
on  the  scarp  of  the  hill-fort  called  Dparkot  and 
Naudurga  appear  to  represent  the  most  ancient 
caves,  perhaps  coeval  with  the  Barabar-Nagarjuni 
group.  They  are  plain  excavations  and  do  not  exhibit 
much  by  way  of  plan  and  design. 

The  Hinayana  viharas  or  monasteries  found 
associated  with  the  chaityas  at  the  above  places, 
though  not  of  much  ‘architectural’  importance, 
embody  many  interesting  features.  They  are  facsi¬ 
miles  in  rock  of  the  frontage  and  interiors  of  struc¬ 
tural  viharas.  Though  not  of  exactly  identical  designs 
but  presenting  various  forms  and  plans,  they  yet 
have  certain  common  features  which  would  differen¬ 
tiate  them  from  the  later  Mahayana  products  in 
and  near  the  same  region.  These  viharas  are  in  the 
typical  and  simpler  cases  generally  astylar  halls, 
with  a  number  of  monks’  cells  excavated  into  their 
three  side  walls,  the  hall  or  mandapa  having  one  or 
more  main  entrances  in  front. 

The  earliest  perhaps  are  the  four  vihUras  (Caves 
8,  12,  13  and  16  A)  at  Ajanta  associated  with  the 
more  or  less  contemporary  chaityas— 9  and 
10.  Vihara  12  is  an  example  of  a  single-storeyed 
monastery  which  has  lost  much  of  its  original  facade. 
A  similar  single-storeyed  vihUra  is  to  be  found  at 
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Kondane,  attached  to  the  chaitya  of  that  place, 
but  here  the  central  hall  is  pillared;  apparently  it 
had  a  pillared  portico  in  front  over  which  projected 
a  massive  cornice  with  an  entablature  imitating 
woodwork.  Behind  the  portico,  the  central  doorway 
with  windows  on  either  side  leads  through  the 
screen-wall  into  the  hall  surrounded  by  a  peripheral 
colonnade.  Cells  opening  into  this  hall  are  dispersed 
on  the  three  sides.  The  Pitalkhora  vihara  also  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pillared  hall,  with  a  few  of  the  cells  extant, 
and,  in  contrast  to  the  others  with  flat  roofs,  has  a 
ribbed  vaulted  roof  and  lattice- windows,  all  modelled 
as  if  it  were  carpentry. 

The  three  vihUras  at  Nasik  (Caves  3,  8  and  15), 
fashioned,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  in  the  times 
of  the  Satavahana  Gautamiputra,  the  Kshatrapa 
Nahapana  and  the  Satavahana  SrI-Yajna,  are  single¬ 
storeyed  but  highly-decorated  examples.  They  have 
frontal  pillared  porticos  (pi.  XXXII),  astylar  halls 
and  cells  provided  with  rock-cut  couches  opening 
into  the  hall  from  the  three  sides.  But  the  three  show 
individual  variations  in  their  pillar-forms. 

The  Bhaja  vihUra  is  irregular  on  plan.  It  has  an 
outer  verandah  and  an  inner  hall  separated  by  a 
wall  with  two  doorways  and  a  barred  window.  The 
hall  has  cells  excavated  on  its  two  sides.  The  roof  of 
the  verandah  is  barrel- vaulted  with  gable-ends. 

C.  The  Andhra  region 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  at  Guntapalli 
(Krishna  District)  is  a  group  of  two  viharas  and  a 
chaitya  excavated  into  the  coarse  sandstone  hills 
and  forming  part  of  a  large  safighUrUma-comy^Qx 
of  a  few  structural  monasteries,  stupas  and  chaityas. 
The  rock-cut  viharas  and  the  chaitya-griha  may  be 
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assigned  to  circa  200  B.c.,  not  far  removed  in  point 
of  time  from  the  early  excavations  of  Asoka  and  his 
grandson  near  Gaya  (above,  p.  1 10).  They  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  parallel  shift  of  the  venue  of  rock-architecture 
from  Bihar  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
where  sandstone  was  exploited  for  its  greater  tracta- 
bility.  The  Guntapalli  chaitya  is  similar  to  vritta- 
chaityas  of  Junnar  (Tulja-lena)  and  Kondavite  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  but  recalls  more  the 
inner  circular  cells  andfa9ades  on  the  Lomas-rishi 
and  Sud^ma  caves  in  the  Barabar  hills.  It  is  a  petri¬ 
fied  version  of  a  circular  hut  with  a  hemispherical 
roof  (kuta)  resting  on  a  basket-like  wooden  frame¬ 
work  and  enshrining  a  monolithic  stupa  as  the  object 
of  worship  in  its  centre  with  a  circumambulation  all 
round  it  inside.  The  frontal  projected  porch  is  a 
nasika  with  the  doorway.  The  ceiling  inside  shows 
sixteen  curved  ribs — the  lupas  or  gopanasas — dis¬ 
persed  radially,  springing  from  different  points  over 
the  wall  of  the  cell  and  converging  to  the  point  at  the 
apex,  interconnected  at  intervals  by  loops  or  valayas 
of  decreasing  diameter  from  below  up,  the  valayas 
run  as  if  through  holes  jumped  into  the  thickness 
of  each  lupa.  The  «5^/Xa-entrance  shows  similar 
imitation  of  timberwork. 

The  lower  and  better-preserved  of  the  two  rock- 
cut  vihUras  here  has  a  fa9ade  fairly  recessed  from 
the  scarp,  leaving  a  narrow  terrace  in  front  below 
and  an  overhanging  ledge  above,  fashioned  so  as 
to  form  a  narrow  verandah  in  front.  The  fa9ade 
has  three  main  doors  with  usual  «56'//c5-arcade 
above  and  flanked  by  a  window  on  each  of  the  sides. 
Each  of  the  doors  leads  into  a  hall  of  rectilinear  shape 
but  of  differing  dimensions.  The  inner  walls  of  these 
three  halls  are  pierced  by  one  or  more  openings, 
which  lead  into  further  compartrnents  excavated 
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into  the  core  of  the  rock  beyond,  with  a  square 
annexe  on  their  east,  west  or  north,  thus  showing 
a  haphazard  design.  The  second  vihara,  cut  at  a 
higher  level,  was  more  or  less  similar  but  is  now 
hopelessly  damaged.  The  coarse  work,  narrow 
entrances,  lack  of  sculpture  and  other  features  would 
indicate  their  very  early  age  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  pioneering  examples  in  this  rock-medium. 

Originally  when  the  structural  stupas  containing 
the  relics  of  or  associated  with  the  Master  or  his 
venerated  followers  came  to  be  objects  of  worship 
and  circumambulation,  they  were  sometimes  en¬ 
closed  in  railings  with  rom«a-entrances,  forming 
hypaethral  temples,  as  it  were,  and  in  that  restricted 
sense  such  stupas  were  also  called  chaityas.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  enshrine  a  stupa^symbol 
as  the  object  of  worship  in  a  chaitya-griha  of 
varied  plan — apsidal,  circular,  etc. — as  is  seen  in  the 
structural  and  excavated  temples.  The  large  memo¬ 
rial  stupas,  of  monolithic  nature,  which  are  found  in 
the  sahgharUma-comyAtx  of  structural  viharas,  chai¬ 
tyas  and  stupas  at  Sankaram  (Visakhapatnam  Dis¬ 
trict)  on  the  east  coast  are  to  be  taken  as  totally 
carved-out  lithic  copies  of  structural  stupas  that 
reveal  the  external  aspect  of  the  structural  originals, 
as  similar  smaller  stupas  occupying  the  place  of 
worship  inside  the  chaitya-grihas  do.  The  mono¬ 
lithic  stupas  here  include  some  of  the  largest  known 
of  their  kind,  and  the  main  one  in  front  of  the  vihUra 
has  a  diameter  of  about  20  m. 

D.  Orissa 

The  sandstone  outcrops  on  the  twin  hills  of  the 
Udayagiri  and  Khandagiri  (Puri  District)  were, 
due  to  their  softness  and  easy  workability,  chosen  for 
the  excavation  of  a  series  of  caves — Jaina  monastic 
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retreats — datable  from  100  b.c.  to  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Christian  era.  Out  of  about  thirtyfive  such 
caves,  only  about  seventeen  are  of  any  importance, 
all  of  them  but  one  in  the  Udayagiri.  Many  of 
them  are  natural  caverns  enlarged  and  fashioned 
suitably  by  artificial  cutting.  A  few  others  are  single 
cells  only  or  verandahs  with  cells  excavated  beyond 
them.  The  other  excavations  consist  each  of  several 
cells  together  with  a  portico  with  a  frontal  open 
courtyard.  The  largest,  which  are  four  in  number, 
are  double-storeyed  galleries  made  up  of  cells  with 
pillared  verandahs  in  front  grouped  round  a  common 
courtyard  on  its  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  open 
for  access.  Thus,  no  systematic  plan  seems  to  exist. 
The  pillars  are  ‘wooden’  in  style,  simple,  with  square 
shafts,  sometimes  with  corners  bevelled  to  make 
the  plan  an  octagon,  in  many  cases  with  oblong 
notches  on  top  into  which  the  beam  above  is  shown 
as  sunk  to  its  full  depth,  with  additional  brackets 
sprung  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  below  the  notch. 
These  brackets  have  fanciful  vegetal  patterns  like 
the  branch  of  a  tree  as  in  Cave  1  (Rani-gumpha) 
or  depict  figures  of  humans  riding  vyalas  as  in  Cave 
9  (Manchapuri-gumpha).  The  entrances  to  the  cells 
have  semi-circular  toranas  spanning  their  lintels 
and  resting  on  pilasters,  with  capitals  of  addorsed 
animals — thus  constituting  a  real  /t?m«a-frame  to 
the  entrance.  The  spaces  between  the  toranas  are 
linked  by  bands  of  rail-  or  yediku-moiif.  Cave  1 
in  the  Udayagiri  (pi.  XXXIII),  perhaps  the  earliest, 
is  the  largest  and  best  preserved.  It  is  two-storeyed, 
overlooking  a  courtyard  which  it  surrounds  on 
three  sides.  It  is  characterized  by  a  long  narrative 
sculpture-frieze  along  the  walls  of  the  upper  storey. 
Cave  10  (Ganesa-gumpha,  so  called  because  of  its 
having  two  bold  figures  of  elephants)  is  notable  for 
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its  sculptured  frieze  which  is  the  most  elaborate. 
Cave  9  in  the  same  hill  and  Cave  3  (Ananta-gumpha) 
in  the  Khandagiri  (pi.  XXXIV)  are  noted  for  their 
fanciful  brackets. 

3.  THE  LATER  BUDDHIST  CAVES 
A.  Gujarat  and  central  India 

Before  the  next  phase  of  activity  started,  some 
two  centuries  later,  at  Ajanta  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  venue  of  rock-architecture  shifted  perhaps 
into  the  peninsula  of  Gujarat  in  the  west. 

There  is  not  among  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
caves  of  the  western  area  a  single  apsidal  chaitya. 
There  are  numerous  cells,  4  to  6  m.  in  depth,  con¬ 
taining  stupas  inside.  They  are  mostly  astylar  and 
devoid  of  any  ornamentation.  The  viharas  are  consti¬ 
tuted  by  single  cells  or  small  groups  of  cells  with  a 
pillared  verandah,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  surrounding 
a  hall  or  forming  any  architectural  combination.  A 
few  are  of  the  nature  of  large  halls,  15  to  18  m. 
square  but  generally  without  pillars  or  cells,  perhaps 
indicating  that  they  were  assembly-halls  or  refec¬ 
tories,  with  the  plainest  ornamentation  if  any.  The 
series  of  caves  lower  down  on  the  Junagadh  hills 
seem  to  belong  to  later  periods  and  the  original 
pattern  is  complicated  by  the  excavation  of  later 
cells.  Some  of  these  early  caves  are  of  the  nature 
of  large  halls,  with  recesses  cut  into  their  sides,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  frieze  of  nasika-3.TchQS. 

Likewise,  the  group  of  excavations — many  of 
them  fallen  in  and  destroyed — at  Bagh  (District 
Dhar)  seem  to  belong  to  the  period  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.  and  are  of  the  Hina- 
yana  persuasion.  There  is  no  apsidal  chaitya  in 
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the  extant  remains,  all  of  them  being  viharas  or 
monasteries.  Of  these,  four  are  important.  They 
are  essentially  large  pillared  halls  behind  facade- 
verandahs  (pi.  XXXV  A)  with  rows  of  monk-cells 
excavated  into  the  side-walls,  the  central  one  in  the 
hind  wall  forming  the  shrine  housing  stupas. 
The  pillars  have  bases  and  capitals  with  the  shafts 
chamfered  into  octagons  or  with  sixteen  or  more 
sides.  The  most  remarkable  features  are  the  framed 
doorways  and  windows,  exhibiting  multiple  mould¬ 
ings  on  their  jambs,  sill  and  lintel,  with  carved  over¬ 
doors  carrying  sculpture-panels  of  the  twin  river- 
goddesses  Gahga  and  Yamuna  on  the  top  corners, 
and  the  sculptures  inside  which  are  not  of  so  late 
and  fully- developed  a  type  as  what  followed  at 
Ajanta  and  Ellora. 

B.  The  Deccan 
(/)  The  main  features 

The  Mahayana  creed  of  Buddhism  asserts  itself 
in  the  rock-architecture  of  the  second  phase  {circa 
A.D.  450-700)  in  the  Deccan,  where,  after  a  lapse 
of  about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  more  numerous 
excavations  were  made  into  the  same  trap-cliff 
surrounding  the  horseshoe-shaped  valley  of  Ajanta 
in  continuation  of  the  pre-existing  excavations  and 
afresh  at  other  places  such  as  on  the  continuous 
scarp  at  Ellora,  to  mention  the  most  outstanding 
ones.  Out  of  the  total  thirty  excavations  at  Ajanta, 
all  except  the  seven  of  the  earlier  phase,  viz.,  two 
chaityas  and  four  viharas  (above,  pp.  1 1 5  and  1 1 8)  be¬ 
long  to  this  phase.  They  were  excavated  in  the  time 
of  the  V^katakas,  a  greater  number  of  them  between 
A.D.  450  and  600,  the  last  one  perhaps  about  a.  d. 
650,  though  activity,  particularly  embellishments  may 
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have  continued  till  the  eight  and  ninth  centuries, 
when  the  Rashtrakutas  were  in  power.  Here  and 
elsewhere,  while  the  chaityas  essentially  retained 
features  identical  with  those  of  the  earlier  phase,  the 
timber-imitations  are  totally  in  stone,  and  the  Buddha 
statuary  is  the  most  dominant  feature.  There  is  a 
prominent  Buddha  icon  standing  out  in  front  of  the 
central  stupa,  the  object  of  worship  in  the  apse  of 
the  chaitya.  The  figure  is  placed  inside  a  nasikct, 
projected  from  the  drum  and  base  of  the  dome  of 
the  stupa,  which,  while  recalling  similar  brick-built 
votive  stupas  of  peripheral  disposition  with  nasikas 
on  all  the  four  faces  in  the  Nalanda  complex,  suggests 
the  conception  of  the  stupa  itself  as  a  circular  shrine 
with  a  domical  roof  or  a  vaulted  entrance-porch 
projected  in  front  as  a  Suka-nasikd,  the  germs  of 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Guntapalli  rock-cut 
chaitya  (above,  p.  116). 

{ii)  Ajanta 

The  Ajanta  chaitya.  Cave  19,  apsidal  and  more 
or  less  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  chaitya  of  Cave 
10  of  the  earher  phase,  has  on  its  facade  but  a  single 
doorway,  instead  of  the  usual  three,’  with  an  elegant 
pillared  portico  in  front  (pi.  XXXVI),  opening  out 
into  an  attractive  outer  court,  with  side-shrines  cut 
into  its  rock-walls.  The  pillars  inside  have  developed 
capitals,  the  kumbha  or  cushion-shaped  member 
being  most  prominent;  the  shafts  are  decorated. 
The  corbel-brackets  and  the  parts  above  are  richly 
decorated  with  sculpture,  even  as  the  facade  is, 
with  figures  of  Buddha  and  his  attendants  or  with 
other  panel-scupture.  Cave  26,  which  is  an  apsidal 
chaitya  again,  later  in  point  of  time,  is  also  of  a 
similar  plan  but  is  too  ornate  and  richly  encumbered 
with  sculpture  and  decoration,  which  take  away 
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much  of  its  grace.  The  elongated  drum  of  the  central 
stupa  is  carved  all  round,  in  addition  to  the  Buddha 
figure  inside  the  front  nasika~pxo]Qciion.  The  last 
chaitya  pertaining  to  this  phase  is  the  ViSvakarma, 
Cave  10,  at  Ellora,  the  most  well-known  of  the 
Buddhist  excavations  there  (pi.  XXXVII  A).  It  is 
larger  than  the  Ajanta  chaityas  but  is  not  so  lavishly 
sculptured,  though  its  stupa  is  more  evolved  with 
a  conspicuous  projecting  nasika  containing  a  large 
seated  Buddha  flanked  by  attendants  and  flying 
vidyadharas  {pi.  XXXVII  B).  The  cA^z/^^a-entrance  lies 
through  a  large  open  court  surrounded  by  a  pillared 
corridor,  the  pillars  surmounted  by  friezes  of  carvings. 
The  facade-entrance  is  overtopped  by  a  tor  ana 
different  from  the  earlier  ones  :  it  is  a  trefoil  arch 
with  a  central  circular  opening.  There  is  a  balcony 
in  front  of  it.  This  arch  and  the  storeyed  ones  and 
the  associated  amalakas  over  the  lateral  entrances 
recall  similar  motifs  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
contemporary  and  late  Brahmanical  temples  of  north 
India. 

The  viharas  of  Ajanta  (except  those  unfinished  or 
destroyed),  viz.  Caves  1,  2,  3,  5,  14,  23,  24,  28 
and  29,  combine  in  them,  as  at  Bagh,  the  elements 
of  both  monastic  abodes  in  the  form  of  plain  and 
smaller  monk-cells  and  larger  and  more  prominent 
shrine-cells.  Thus  these  ‘abodes  of  stone’  or 
‘hill-abodes’,  called  appropriately  Saila-grihas 
in  an  inscription  datable  to  a.d.  450-525  in  Cave 
26,  would  become  vihara-chaityas  if  we  are  to 
equate  the  term  chaitya  as  a  shrine  containing  the 
object  of  worship.  In  fact,  the  inscription  in 
Cave  16  of  A.D.  475-500  calls  it  a  chaitya-mandira. 
They  are  generally  single-storeyed  excavations, 
entered  through  an  outer  verandah,  with  a  large 
central  hall  having  a  cclla  enshrining  a  Buddha  or 
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related  form  at  the  rear,  often  with  a  transversely 
rectangular  vestibule  intervening  between  the  shrine 
and  central  hall.  This  would  also  mark  the  next 
step  in  the  development  of  the  vihUra-chaitya, 
which  at  places  like  Bagh  enshrined  a  stupa^form, 
replaced  here  by  a  Buddha  sculpture.  This  would 
also  correspond  to  the  principal  axial  arrangement 
in  the  plans  of  structural  temple-complexes,  viz. 
of  mandapas,  such  as  the  mukha-mandapa  (verandah) 
mahu-mandapa  (central  hall),  antardla  (vestibule)  and 
garbha-gnha  (shrine-cell),  as  revealed  in  the  temples 
at  Nagarjunakonda,  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
anticipating  the  pattern  of  structural  temples  of 
subsequent  times.  When  the  hall  is  pillared,  the 
arrangement  of  a  central  square  enclosed  by  four 
or  more  pillars  with  the  other  pillars,  twelve  or 
more,  forming  a  peripheral  series,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Bagh  caves  also,  it  would  suggest  the 
navarahga  or  rafiga-mandapa  of  the  Chalukyan  and 
similar  structural  temples  to  come  (see  chapter  VII 
below).  Into  the  lateral  walls  of  the  central  hall  and 
sometimes  also  into  its  hind  walls,  on  either  side 
of  the  shrine-face,  or  vestibule,  are  cut  cubical  cells, 
for  the  priestly  monks,  fewer  in  number  than  in 
regular  monasteries  rock-cut  as  in  the  earlier  series 
here  and.  at  Bagh,  or  brick-built  elsewhere,  suggesting 
their  restriction  to  those  of  the  higher  hierarchy 
or  to  those  immediately  connected  with  the  ritual- 
worship  of  the  deity  in  the  principal  chaitya  or  cella 
behind.  Often  there  are  additional  chaityas  or 
shrines  on  either  side  of  the  principal  one  at  the  rear 
of  the  central  hall,  or  on  either  side  of  the  front 
porch  or  verandah.  Even  the  two-storeyed  excava¬ 
tions,  for  instance  Cave  6,  have  essentially  the 
same  plan.  The  sanctum  contains  a  large  figure  of 
Buddha,  in  high  relief  often  cut-out,  with  more 
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relief-sculptures  of  attendants,  Bodhisattvas,  etc., 
in  the  vestibule  or  antarala,  In  Cave  27,  the  antarUla 
is  advanced  into  the  central  hall. 

(///)  Ellora 

The  Buddhist  excavations  at  Ellora  would  fall  into 
three  sub-groups,  the  earliest  being  Caves  1,  2,  3 
and  5  dating  round  about  a.d.  400.  Caves  4  and  6 
to  10  would  belong  to  the  sixth-seventh  centuries. 
Caves  1 1  and  12  are  unique  in  themselves.  Cave  1 
in  the  first  series  is  simple  and  perhaps  an  experi- 
rnental  excavation.  Caves  2  and  3  are  essentially 
similar  to  each  other  in  having  an  outer  verandah 
leading  by  a  door  behind  into  a  pillared  h2i\\(mandapa) 
with  a  shrine-chamber  beyond.  Cave  2  is  exceptional 
in  that  it  has  large  lateral  galleries  excavated  on 
either  side  of  the  central  hall.  Cave  3,  perhaps 
earlier  of  the  two,  has  monk-cells,  five  on  each 
side,  excavated  into  the  lateral  walls  of  the  mandapa 
or  central  hall,  with  two  more  on  either  side  of  the 
shrine  behind. 

Cave  4  is  two-storeyed,  the  ground  floor  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  hall,  antechamber  and  shrine  behind  it, 
with  additional  cells  on  the  lateral  and  hind  walls 
of  the  hall.  The  ruined  upper  floor  has  a  circumam- 
bulatory  round  the  shrine  and  two  extant  cells.  Cave 
8  has  again  a  large  hall  with  three  monk-cells  on 
its  north  wall.  What  is  more  is  that  the  posterior 
shrine  enshrining  a  large  Buddha  is  fully  cut  out 
and  provided  with  a  circumambulatory  all  round, 
there  being  an  antechamber  or  a  vestibule  {antarala) 
in  front.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  ambulatory  again 
are  monk-cells.  Cave  6  has  the  usual  features — 
verandah,  hall,  antechamber  and  shrine  in  the  axial 
plane  but  with  a  lateral  hall  in  addition  provided 
with  six  monk-cells,  suggesting  the  isolation  of  the 
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monastery  or  priest-cells  from  the  temple  proper. 
Cave  7  has  in  its  hall  behind  the  verandah  a  central 
series  of  four  pillars  and  twelve  unfinished  cells 
on  its  three  side-walls.  The  door-frame  of  the 
shrine- chamber  is  moulded.  Cave  9,  strictly 
speaking,  is  a  long  hall  or  mandapa.  Its  hind 
wall  is  divided  into  three  bays  by  four  pilasters,  the 
central  one  containing  a  seated  Buddha  in  high  relief, 
with  attendants  carved  on  the  lateral  bays. 

While  Cave  10  is  an  apsidal  chaitya,  already 
described  (above,  p.  126),  the  seventh-century 
Caves  11  and  12  (pi.  XXXV  B),  called  respectively 
‘Do-tal’  and  ‘Tin-tal’  (two-  and  three-storeyed), 
are  perhaps  the  largest  of  this  class  of  Buddhist 
excavations,  remarkably  original  in  their  plan  and 
storeys  and  containing  interesting  iconographic 
sculptures  and  architectural  embellishments.  Though 
both  of  them  are  really  three-storeyed,  the  Do¬ 
tal  is  so  called  because  its  ground  floor  remained 
buried  till  it  was  recently  exposed. 

A  similar  excavation,  now  called  Anantasayana- 
gu(^i,  at  Undavalli  (Guntur  District)  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Krishna,  on  the  east  coast,  is 
also  of  this  class  and  is  cut  into  the  local  coarse 
sandstone  hill.  It  is  also  of  the  seventh  century 
and  was  excavated  originally  by  those  who  excavated 
the  Bokardan  caves  farther  west  near  Aurangabad 
and  at  least  the  upper  cave  in  the  Akkanna- 
Madanna  group  in  Vijayawada,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Krishna  (below,  p.  138). 

(/v)  Aurangabad 

The  excavations  at  Aurangabad  include  a 
HInayana  chaitya  already  described  (p.  117).  Of  the 
viharas,  which  are  eight  in  two  groups,  all  belonging 
to  the  seventh  century,  those  numbered  3  and  7  are 
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the  finest  and  best  preserved.  Each  of  them 
illustrates  a  different  form  of  plan.  While  Cave 
3  is  of  the  usual  type  with  pillared  hall  and  cells 
Cave  7  has  its  cella  occupying  the  centre  of  the  hall 
with  a  perambulatory,  suggesting  on  plan  a  central 
square  shrine  with  a  mari4cipa  all  round,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  Brahmapical  caves  described 
later  (chapter  VII).  But  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  vihara-chaityas  of  this  place  is  the  bold 
statuary  with  figures  almost  cut  in  the  round  and 
sometimes  of  massive  proportions,  though  the 
designs  as  on  the  pillars  are  in  moderate  relief. 

4.  THE  BRAHMANICAL  AND  JAINA 
CAVE-TEMPLES 

By  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  first  millennium 
after  Christ  the  followers  of  the  Brahmapical  and 
Jaina  creeds  had  adopted  the  rock-cut  mode  of  archi¬ 
tecture  for  their  temples  and  shrines.  In  the  course  of 
six  centuries  till  the  eleventh,  many  examples  of  such 
rock-cut  architecture  were  created,  they  being  far  more 
numerous  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  the  majority 
of  them  being  Brahmapical  and  only  a  few  Jaina. 

A.  Udaigiri 

One  of  the  earliest  groups  of  importance  is 
that  on  the  sandstone  hill  at  Udaigiri  (Vidisha 
District)  about  7  km.  north-east  of  Sanchi  and  not 
far  from  the  ancient  city  of  Vidisa,  with  their  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  in  the 
times  of  the  Guptas  —  during  the  reigns  of  Chandra- 
gupta  II  and  his  immedate  successors.  Of  the 
twenty  forming  the  group,  half  the  number  are  mere 
rectangular  niches  of  varying  dimensions  cut  into 
the  face  of  the  rock,  some  having  large  sculptures 
or  sculpture-groups  carved  in  high  relief,  such  as 
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the  VarSha  and  AnantasSyl  panels.  The  others, 
except  one,  constitute  ‘cave-temples’,  being  partial 
or  total  excavations,  each  consisting  of  a  rectangular 
rock-cut  shrine-chamber  and  a  pillared  portico 
in  front,  the  latter  in  most  of  the  cases  structural, 
the  facade  having  a  row  of  four  pillars  with  greater 
intercolumniation  between  the  inner  two — a  charac¬ 
teristic  Gupta  feature;  so  also  are  their  square 
bases,  octagonal  and  ultimately  sixteen-sided 
shafts,  carrying  the  vase-and  foliage  (kumbha-valli) 
capitals.  The  rock-fronts  of  the  shrine-chambers 
are  pierced  by  door-openings,  framed  by  an 
elaborate  overdoor,  well  carved  and  flanked  by 
pilasters  corresponding  to  the  pillars  of  the  mandapa- 
facade  (pi.  XXXVIIIA).  The  laterally-extended  parts 
of ’the  overdoor  above  the  lintel  often  have  panels 
depicting  the  river-goddesses  Gahga  and  Yamuna — 
one  at  either  extreme,  while  below  on  either  side  of 
the  jambs  are  relief-sculptures  of  door-keepers 
{dvUra-palas).  Additional  scupltures  sometimes  adorn 
the  wall-spaces  beyond  the  dvUra-palas  extending 
often  to  the  returning  walls  of  rock  forming  partially 
the  side-walls  of  the  mandapa.  The  interior  of 
the  shrine-cell  is  plain,  often  with  a  sculpture  of 
the  deity  in  worship  on  the  hind  wall  or  on  a 
pedestal  made  for  it  on  the  floor.  The  last  cave, 
the  largest  excavation  and  perhaps  Jaina  in  nature 
as  indicated  by  a  later  inscription,  is  different  in 
having  its  interior  partitioned  into  many  chambers 
by  structural  rubble-walls.  The  exception  men¬ 
tioned  above  is  the  Tawa  cave,  more  or  less  a  circular 
monolithic  temple,  hewn  out  of  an  isolated  mass  of 
rock  into  a  hemisphere  on  a  base  and  surmounted 
by  a  large  flat  stone  in  the  form  of  a  tdwa  (griddle). 
The  inscription  inside  it  says  that  it  was  fashioned 
by  a  minister  of  Chandragupta. 
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B.  The  Deccan 
(i)  Badami 

The  south  Indian  cave-temples  were  excavated 
by  the  Chalukyas  of  Vatapi  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  their  political  successors  the  Rashtrakutas 
of  Manyakheta  between  the  seventh  and  ninth 
centuries,  by  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  by  the  Pandyas 
of  Madurai  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
as  also  by  contemporary  minor  and  subordinate 
dynasties  of  these  imperial  powers.  The  major 
pbwers  were  not  only  political  rivals  but  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  patronage  of  art,  architecture  and  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  Early  Chalukyas  chose  the  finely-grained 
and  horizontally- stratified  sandstone  cliffs  of 
Badami  (Bijapur  District),  which  facilitated  excava¬ 
tion  of  comparatively  large  cave-temples  and  the 
execution  of  fine  sculptures  and  intricate  carvings 

them.  There  are  four  such  cave-temples,  three 
Brahmanical  and  the  fourth  Jaina.  The  earliest 
of  them  (Cave  3),  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  is  the  largest 
of  ihe  series  and  was  excavated,  according  to  its 
inscription,  in  ^aka  500,  i.e.  a.d.  578,  by  Mahgalesa, 
a  powerful  ruler.  It  was  followed  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  by  the  other  two.  Cave  2,  the  smallest,  also 
dedicated  to  Vishnu,  and  Cave  1,  of  medium  size, 
dedicated  to^iva  (pi.  XXXIX).  The  Jaina  cave- 
temple  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  is  later  by  about 
a  century  from  the  rest. 

These  cave-temples  essentially  consist  of  a 
rectangular  pillared  verandah  (mukha-mandapa), 
a  more  or  less  square  pillared  hall  {maM-mai^apa) 
and  a  small  almost  square  shrine-cell  {garbha- 
griha)  at  its  rear,  all  in  an  axial  plane  and  entirely 
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rock-cut,  constituting  the  flat-roofed  mandapa  type 
of  temples.  The  facade-opening  is  wide  and 
sufficiently  high.  The  facade-pillars  are  tall  and 
massive,  often  carved  and  of  square  section  carrying 
brackets  (potika)  below  the  beam,  the  massive  over¬ 
hanging  ledge  in  front  forming  a  sort  of  eaves  or 
cornice  (kapota)  with  a  framework  imitating  wooden 
cribs  below.  The  beam  over  the  brackets  as  also 
the  under-frame  of  the  cornice  are  often  strutted 
up,  as  it  were,  by  bold  caryatid-like  supports 
of  human,  celestial  and  animal  figures  scupltured 
almost  in  the  round.  The  ceilings  of  the  verandah 
are  formed  into  coffers  by  cross-beams  and  filled 
with  rehef-medallions.  The  inner  pillars,  especially 
the  inner  row  of  the  verandah,  though  square  at  base, 
are  complete  with  capital-components  of  circular 
section,  viz.  the  vase-shaped  kalasa  and  the  cushion¬ 
shaped  bulbous  kumbha,  to  mention  only  the  most 
prominent.  The  pillared  hall  in  the  interior  shows 
slight  variations  in  the  disposition  of  the  columns, 
but  invariably,  as  on  the  facade,  intercolumniation 
between  the  central  pillars ’is  slightly  greater  than 
that  between  the  lateral  pillars.  The  inner  pillars  are 
polygonal  in  section. 

(ii)  Aihole 

The  two  cave- temples  at  Aihole  (Bijapur 
District),  viz.  the  Ravalagudi  {circa  a.d.  700), 
dedicated  to  !^iva,  and  the  slightly-later  Jaina  cave- 
temple  excavated  into  the  low  sandstone  outcrops, 
would  perhaps  mark  the  latest  of  the  Early  Chalukyan 
series.  Though  smaller  than  the  Badami  cave- 
temples,  these  are  interesting  from  the  points  of  view 
of  design  and  sculpture.  The  pillars  are  more 
slender,  and  the  capitals  have  all  the  usual  components 
of  the  order.  The  i^aivite  excavation  consists  of 
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a  hall  and  a  large  cella  one  behind  the  other,  the 
front  one  forming  the  mandapa  and  the  rear  one  the 
shrine  with  a  rock-cut  lifiga.  There  are  also  two 
smaller  lateral  halls  excavated  on  the  wings  of  the 
mandapa,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Jaina  cave- temple 
the  front  verandah  is  more  pronouncedly  rectangular. 

(iii)  Ellora 

At  Ellora,  the  high  trap-ridge,  which  had  afforded 
the  venue  for  a  series  of  Buddhist  rock-monuments 
(above,  p.  128),  now  provided  scope  for  Brahmani- 
cal  and  Jaina  works.  The  Brahmanical  cave-temples, 
occupying  the  central  section  of  the  hill  and  the  parts 
higher  up,  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Chalukyas 
and  their  Rashtrakuta  successors,  who  came  to 
power  in  this  region  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century. 

The  Brahmanical  excavations  (Caves  13  to  29) 
are  mostly  ^aivite  in  character  and  would  fall  into 
two  distinct  chronological  series,  the  earlier  series 
being  more  after  the  models  of  the  preceding 
Buddhist  excavations  and  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  an  image  or  symbol,  like  the  lihga,  in  their  sanc¬ 
tums.  The  later  series  are  sim.pler  and  more  after 
the  models  of  the  south  and  contain  an  image  in 
relief,  such  as  Mahesa-murti,  on  the  rear  wall  of 
their  sanctum,  a  rock-cut  /mga-pedestal  and  some¬ 
times  a  rock-cut  nandi. 

Cave  21,  called  the  Ramesvara  (pi.  XL),  would 
represent  the  earliest  of  this  group,  and  along  with 
those  adjacent,  viz.,  Caves  20,  22,  23  and  24,  would 
perhaps  belong  to  the  early  seventh  century.  Caves 
14,  17,  18,  19,  25,  26,  27  and  29  are  perhaps  to  be 
dated  to  the  close  of  the  same  century.  Cave  15 
(Dasavatara),  which  is  double-storeyed  (pi.  XLIV), 
would  pertain  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century 
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and  mark  the  culmination  of  the  Chalukyan  phase. 
Caves  18  and  27  consist  primarily  of  a  hall  or  man- 
dap  a  with  niches  on  its  side- walls  and  a  shrine  behind 
with  an  intervening  antechamber  (ardha-mandapa). 
Caves  18  and  22  show  an  elaboration  in  that  their 
halls  have  lateral  galleries.  In  Cave  25  lateral  galleries 
are  attached  to  the  antechamber.  Caves  14,  17,  20, 
21  and  26  have  their  shrine-chambers  behind  the 
mandapa  cut  out  on  all  sides,  resulting  in  a  circum- 
ambulatory.  Cave  29  is  of  interest  because  its  man¬ 
dapa  is  almost  cruciform  on  plan  with  projected 
entrances  on  the  west,  north  and  south,  and  with 
a  nandi-^Xdiifoxm  in  the  court  in  front  of  the  main 
(western)  entrance.  The  square  shrine,  with  a  lihga 
inside,  has  openings  on  all  the  four  sides — chatur- 
mukha,  anticipating  the  plan  of  the  similar  Ele- 
phanta  and  Jogesvari  caves.  It  is  the  largest  and  best- 
preserved  of  the  three  but  lacks  the  sculpture  of 
Mahesa-murti  of  Elephanta  (below,  p.  136). 

The  pillars  in  these  caves  are  varied  in  nature  and 
design  and  are  simple  square  or  octagonal  in  sec¬ 
tion,  or  generally  of  the  kumbha-valli  type  with  full 
vases  and  excrescent  foliage  at  the  middle  height. 
The  corbels  of  the  pillars,  where  they  exist,  are  either 
simple  or  ornate.  The  cornice  or  kapota  over  the 
facades  and  shrine-fronts  is  decorated  by  horseshoe¬ 
shaped  /:wJw-arches  which  are  small  nUsikUs.  The 
door-frames  have  overdoors  and  carry  on  the  top 
over  the  kapota  a  line  of  miniature  storeyed  shrines 
or  vimanas  of  the  southern  type  or  replicas  of  the 
different  types  of  superstructure  found  over  the 
northern  temples. 

The  group  of  smaller  caves  on  the  hill,  collec¬ 
tively  numbered  Cave  21  (Ganesa-lena),  over  a  score 
in  number,  consist  each  of  a  mandapa  and  shrine- 
chamber  behind  in  each  case,  with  simple  pillars  on 
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the  facade.  The  rear  shrine-wall  has  a  relief  of 
Mahesa-murti,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a  lihga 
inserted  into  a  circular  pltha  on  the  floor  and  in  one 
instance  at  least  a  rock-cut  lihga  in  addition.  The 
pillars  and  pilasters  are  square,  the  corbels  of  the 
Chalukyan  type,  and  the  shrine-doorways  have 
overdoors.  They  may  perhaps  belong  to  the 
eighth-ninth  centuries. 

The  Jaina  excavations,  Caves  30  to  34,  which 
commenced  with  the  ninth  century  and  continued 
in  the  next,  follow  the  earlier  Brahmanical  series  in 
design  and  decoration,  differing  only  in  the  nature 
of  their  sculptural  content.  Of  these  Caves  32 
and  33  (pi.  XLV),  both  double-storeyed,  are  out¬ 
standing. 

(iv)  Elephanta 

The  main  cave  at  Elephanta,  a  small  island  off 
Bombay,  is  distinguished  by  the  exceptional  quality 
of  its  sculptures,  of  which  that  of  Mahesa  is  well- 
known.  The  main  axis  of  the  excavation  is  parallel 
to  the  length  of  the  rock.  Its  plan  consists  of  a 
large  mandapa  supported  by  twenty  pillars  on  its 
periphery,  eight  each  on  the  longer  sides  and  two 
between  the  corner-pillars  on  each  of  the  shorter 
ones,  which  have  the  flights  of  steps  leading  from  the 
courts  in  front  and  behind.  These  courts  are  formed 
by  cuttings  which  more  or  less  isolate  the  section  of 
the  rock  with  the  excavation  from  the  rest  of  the  mass. 
In  front  of  the  eastern  entrance  on  the  floor  of  the 
court  is  a  circular  pedestal,  perhaps  for  a  nandi. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  main  mandapa  is  cut 
a  porch-like  ardha-mandapa  with  two  pillars  and 
pilasters  on  its  facade,  and  behind  it  a  rectangular 
mukha-mandapa,  longer  than  the  porch  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  more  bay  at  either  end.  These  two 
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are  in  design  the  northern  lateral  extensions  of  the 
main  mahu-mandapa  with  an  entrance  on  the  open 
side.  The  corresponding  lateral  extension  of  the 
same  type  on  the  south  into  the  hill  contains  the 
niches  of  the  Mahesa  and  other  sculptures.  Towards 
the  distal  end  of  the  maha-mandapa  is  cut  a  chatur- 
mukha  shrine,  square  in  section  and  with  doors  on 
all  the  four  sides  framed  by  simple  overdoors. 
Inside  the  shrine  is  a  rock-cut  /mga-pedestal,  with  a 
spout  at  its  north  on  top,  the  lifiga  being  a 
separate  insertion.  In  front  of  the  shrine  is  formed  an 
inner  or  ranga-mandapa,  between  two  linear  rows 
of  four  pillars,  and  leaving  a  circumambulatory  bay 
in  front  of  the  shrine  as  on  the  other  three  sides. 
A  cutting  into  the  rock,  on  the  east  beyond  the  nor¬ 
thern  portico,  leads  to  the  eastern  forecourt  and  the 
main  entrance  to  the  temple.  On  the  southern 
side  of  this  court  is  a  smaller  cave-temple  dedicated 
to  Durga.  A  similar  cutting  at  the  v/estern  end,  be¬ 
yond  the  northern  portico,  leads  to  the  court  behind 
the  main  temple  on  the  western  wall  of  which  is  cut 
a  smaller  ^iva  cave-temple  consisting  of  a  square 
shrine  and  mandapa  in  front. 

(v)  Jo ge  hart 

Excavated  almost  underground  into  a  low  trap 
outcrop  in  Bombay,  this  is  larger  in  area  than  the 
Elephanta  cave,  though  it  is  essentially  of  the  same 
type.  The  required  scarps  for  the  excavation  into 
the  central  mass  was  prepared  by  trenching  on  three 
sides.  At  the  eastern  and  longer  end  is  carved  a 
large  mahU-dvara  with  a  central  passage  and  flanking 
rnandapas  on  either  side;  one  of  them  contains 
Ganesa.  The  maha-dvara  leads  to  an  open  court 
and  the  facade  of  the  ardha-mandapa  with  higher 
floor-levels.’  The  main  part  of  the  temple  beyond 
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consists  of  a  square  chatiirmukha  shrine,  surrounded 
by  a  pillared  cloister,  with  six  pillars  on  each  side, 
counting  the  corner  ones.  This  is  surrounded  again 
by  an  outer  astylar  cloister,  with  a  lower  floor-level 
enclosed  by  rock-walls  on  all  the  sides  except  for  the 
entrance  on  the  east,  west  and  south.  The  shrine 
here  occupies  a  central  position  and  its  doorways 
are  framed  by  elaborated  overdoors.  On  the  wes¬ 
tern  side  is  cut  another  ardha-mandapa,  similar  to 
the  one  on  the  east,  which  leads  out  through  a 
narrow  tunnel  cut  into  the  rock  to  the  road  beyond. 
On  the  southern  side,  the  main  mandapa  leads 
through  three  openings,  with  a  fine  overdoor  round 
the  central  one,  flanked  by  two  intermediate  windows, 
to  an  extension  on  this  side.  It  is  an  outer  open 
mandapa  which  has  on  its  southern  facade  a  row  of 
ten  pillars  and  two  pilasters.  Outside  this  is  a  nar¬ 
row  open  court,  and  the  rock-wall  beyond  has  in¬ 
complete  or  abandoned  excavations  of  smaller  size, 
the  easternmost  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Siva  and  is 
interesting  in  having  caryatids  on  its  facade-pillars. 
The  original  dedication  of  the  main  sanctum  was 
to  I^iva  though  it  now  enshrines  a  modern  idol  of  a 
goddess. 

C.  The  Andhra  region 

To  the  early  Chalukyan  period  also  belong  the 
upper  cave-ternple  of  the  Akkanna-Madanna  group 
at  Vijayawada  (Krishna  District)  and  the  double¬ 
storeyed  cave  at  Undavalli  (Guntur  District),  which 
had  been  originally  Buddhist  and  was  perhaps  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Brahmanical  cave,  called  Anantasayana- 
gudi.  To  this  group  also  belongs  the  cave-temple 
in  the  low  hill  at  Bokardhan  (Aurangabad  District 
in  the  Deccan).  The  palaeography  of  the  identical 
and  characteristic  titles  inscribed  in  all  the  three 
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would  indicate  their  contemporaneity.  The  series 
of  four  cave-temples  at  Advi-Somanapalle 
(Karimnagar  District),  excavated  into  the  sandstone 
hill,  though  much  crude  in  point  of  workmanship, 
perhaps  also  belong  to  the  early  Chajukyan 
period. 

About  a  dozen  cave-temples  on  either  bank  of 
the  Krishna,  at  Undavalli,  Penamaga  and  Sitarama- 
puram  on  the  south  bank,  in  Guntur  District,  and 
at  Vijayawada  and  Mogalrajapuram  on  the  north 
bank,  all  in  Krishna  District,  form  a  separate  series 
in  the  Chalukyan  territory,  dating  from  about  700. 
They  may  be  ascribed  to  the  contemporary  Eastern 
Chalukya  line  which  ruled  from  Vehgi.  Essentially 
these  cave-temples  consist  of  a  rock-cut  hall  or 
mandapa  with  one  or  more  (often  three)  shrine-cells 
behind.  The  hall  is  astylar  or  multi-pillared  or 
divided  into  front  and  rear  sections  by  two  rows 
of  pillars  and  pilasters,  the  usual  facade  row  and 
a  parallel  inner  row.  The  pillars'  are  usually 
thick-set,  short  and  square  in  section  throughout 
or  have  their  middle  height  bevelled  at  the  corners 
to  an  octagonal  section,  the  basal  and  apical  seg¬ 
ments  remaining  square  in  section.  The  cornice  of  the 
facade  is  decorated  by  small  horseshoe-shaped 
ornament — the  kudus.  The  doorway  of  the  shrine 
is  simple.  It  often  has  two  flanking  pilasters 
supporting  a  /omwa-festoon  above.  Two  of  these 
cave-temples  were  dedicated  to  Durga  and  the 
others  to  I^iva  or  Vishnu.  The  sculptural  content 
is  meagre  when  compared  to  the  Chalukyan  speci¬ 
mens  at  Badami  and  Aihole. 

In  the  Bhairavakonda  hills  at  Kottapalle  (Nellore 
District)  occur  a  series  of  eight  cave-temples. 
Interposed  between  them,  along  with  two  sculptures 
of  dancing  ^iva  and  Hari-Hara,  are  small  niches  or 
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memorial-shrines  containing  which  from  their 

dedicatory  or  other  inscriptions  seem  to  range  from 
the  seventh  to  ninth  centuries.  The  cave-temples 
would  fall  into  two  groups,  the  first  four  starting 
from  the  northern  end  forming  one  and  the  re¬ 
maining  four  constituting  the  other.  The  first  four 
are  simple  shrine-cells  cut  into  the  soft  schist  rock 
without  a  mandapa  in  front;  they  also  lack  the 
elaborately  decorated  kapota  and 
second  group  consists  each  of  an  outer  mandapa 
with  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters  on  the  fa  jade 
and  a  shrine-cell  cut  behind.  On  the  top  of  the 
facade  runs  a  flexed  kapota  or  cornice  decorated 
by  /cM^M-ornaments  of  the  Mamalla  style  (below, 
p.  144).  The  pillars  are  square  in  section  and  of 
Chalukyan  pattern  as  in  the  examples  on  the  banks 
of  the  Krishna.  In  some  caves  they  have  lion- 
caryatids  on  the  top  and  are  lion-based.  The 
corbels  are  smoothly  curved  and  often  decorated 
by  roll-ornament  {taranga),  as  in  Pallava  examples. 
Another  similarity  would  be  the  squatting  lion- 
bases  of  the  pillars  which  have  the  full  capital- 
components  of  the  order  as  in  the  Mamalla  style 
(below,  p.  144).  The  shrine-entrances  are  plain 
openings  like  those  in  Pallava  examples  and  without 
the  characteristic  Chalukyan  overdoor.  But  the 
dvara-palas,  cut  in  relief  on  either  side  of  the  shrine- 
entrance,  are  typically  Chalukyan  derived  through 
the  eastern  line.  These  mixed  characters  and  other 
features,  as  also  the  presence  of  relief-scuplture  of 
Brahma  and  Vishnu  in  the  mandapa,  along  with  the 
provision  for  the  installation  of  a  liriga  in  the  shrine 
and  the  occurence  of  other  sculptures  like  Ganesa, 

Chandikesvara  and  rock-cut  nandi  on  the  floor 

•  • 

of  the  open  cutting  in  front,  would  indicate  that 
these  excavations  would  belong  to  the  eighth  and 
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ninth  centuries.  The  crude  simple  ones  of  the 
first  group  seem  to  be  later  than  the  more  elaborate 
ones  of  the  second  group. 

D.  The  Tamil  land 
(i)  The  Pallava  cave-temples 

I.  The  Mahendra  style. — At  about  the  same 
time  when  the  Chalukya  Mangalesa  excavated  his 
shrine  for  Vishnu  in  the  soft  sandstone  cliffs  of 
Badami  (above  p.  132),  his  political  rival  in  the 
Tamil  land,  Mahedravarman  I  of  the  Pallava 
dynasty  {circa  580 — 630),  excavated  into  the  hard 
granite  hill  at  Mandagappattu  (South  Arcot  Dis¬ 
trict)  his  first  cave-temple  dedicated  to  the 
Brahmanical  trinity — Brahma,  Siva  and  Vishnu. 
In  his  inscription  there  he  states  that  he  created 
the  abode  for  the  three  gods  without  employing 
such  conventional  materials  as  brick,  timber,  metal 
and  mortar,  and  in  doing  so  he  declares  himself  to 
be  an  out  of  the  ordinary  type.  As  such  this  would 
be  the  first  temple  in  stone  in  the  whole  of  the 
the  southern  country.  Mahendra’s  triumph  was 
not  only  in  this  but  also  in  the  success  in  tackling  the 
hard  and  almost  intractable  granite — a  feat  which 
had  been  not  known  for  nearly  a  thousand  years 
after  Asoka  and  his  grandson  DaSaratha  (above, 
p.  110).  The  Mandagappattu  cave-temple  was 
followed  by  the  excavations  at  Pallavaram  and 
Vallam  (Chingleput  District),  at  Mamandur, 
Mahendravadi  and  Siyamangalam  (North  Arcot 
District),  Dalavanur  (South  Arcot  District)  and 
Thiruchchirappalli.  At  Mahabalipuram  (District 
Chingleput)  the  cave-temple  to  the  north  of  the 
Koneri-mandapam  and  the  one  higher  up  on  the 
same  side  of  the  hill  called  Pulipudar-mandapam 
are  unfinished  specimens  of  Mamalla’s  time,  but 
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along  with  a  few  others  show  the  beginnings  of 
excavations  and  are  thus  instructive  about  the 
progress  and  technique  of  excavation  into  hard  rock. 

Like  the  Mandagappattu  one,  those  at  Pallavaram 
and  Mamandur  (second  cave),  as  well  as  those 
at  Kuranganilmuttam  and  Vilappakkam  (North 
Arcot  District),  which,  though  uninscribed,  can 
be  attributed  to  Mahendra  himself,  were  dedicated 
to  more  than  one  deity.  The  cave-temples  at 
Vallam,  Siyamangalam,  Dalavanur  and  Thiruch- 
chirappalli  were  dedicated  to  Siva,  while  those  at 
Mahendravadi  and  perhaps  Mamandur  (first  cave) 

were  dedicated  to  Vishnu. 

« 

These  cave-temples  essentially  consist  of  a 
rectangular  mandapa  with  a  row  of  massive  and 
short  pillars  and  pilasters  in  the  facade,  usually 
four  in  all.  Sometimes  the  facade  is  longer  with 
four,  six  or  even  eight  equally-spaced  pillars,  which 
are  square  in  section,  with  the  middle  third  cham- 
ferred  into  an  octagonal  section,  and  carry  massive 
corbels  with  bevelled  or  curved  ends,  sometimes  with 
the  faces  carved  as  a  series  of  rolls  {tarafiga).  A 
well-formed  cornice  or  kapota,  with  or  without 
/:wJw-ornaments,  is  absent  as  a  rule.  The  mandapa 
is  often  divided  into  proximal  and  distal  sections, 
the  mukha-mandapa  and  ardha-mandpa,  by  an 
inner  longitudinal  row  of  pillars  and  pilasters 
corresponding  to  the  facade-row,  and  of  the  same 
type;  where  there  are  no’ inner  pillars,  the  differen¬ 
tiation  is  indicated  by  differing  floor-levels  or 
ceiling-heights.  The  shrine-cell  or-cells  are  usually 
cut  into  the  rear  wall  of  the  mandapa  often  into  one 
of  the  lateral  walls.  A  flight  of  about  three  rock- 
cut  steps  from  the  floor  of  the  mandapa  leads  to 
the  simple  shrine-entrance.  The  shrine-doors  are 
generally  guarded  by  pairs  of  dvara-pdlas,  while  in 
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the  earliest  cave-temple,  where  the  shrines  for 
the  trinity  are  but  deep  niches,  the  dvara-palas 
flank  the  mandapa4diC2idt,  The  cells  are  cubical 
and  are  empty  with  plain  walls  and  ceiling,  there 
being  no  rock-cut  linga  or  image  on  the  floor,  not 
even  a  relief  on  the  rear  wall. 

The  cave-temples  of  the  Mahendra  style  (pi. 
XXXVIII  B)  continued  to  be  excavated  between 
630  and  700  by  Mahendra’s  son  and  successors, 
whose  products,  marking  the  second  phase,  are  the 
cave-temples  at  Tirukkalukkunram,  the  Kotikal- 
mandapam  and  the  Dharmaraja-mandapam,  both 
at  Mahabalipuram,  the  Narasimha  cave-temple  at 
Singapperumalkovil  (Chingleput  District),  the 
RahganStha  cave-temple  at  Singavaram  (South 
Arcot  District)  and  two  unfinished  cave-temples 
at  Mamandur  (Caves  3  and  4).  Atiranachanda’s 
cave-temple  at  Saluvankuppam  near  Mahabali¬ 
puram,  of  the  time  Rajasimha  (700-30),  would 
mark  the  end  of  the  second  phase. 

II.  The  Mamalla  style. — Mahendra’s  worthy 
son  and  successor  Narasimhavarman  I  Mamalla 
(630-68),  besides  excavating  a  few  Mahendra  style 
cave-temples,  initiated  a  new  ornate  series  of  cut-in 
cave-temples,  cut-out  shrines  (vimanas),  popularly 
called  rathas  (pi.  XLII),  and  some  open-air  bas-relief 
compositions  of  considerable  size  and  fine  quality, 
e.g.  Arjuna’s  penance.  The  cave-temples  of  this 
style  initiated  by  him  were  mostly  completed  in 
stages  by  his  immediate  successors,  who  also  creat¬ 
ed  a  few  monuments  in  the  same  style,  all  confined 
to  Mahabalipuram.  The  most  outstanding  ad¬ 
vance  noted  in  these  cave-temples  is  a  fuller  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  frontal  and  interior  aspects  of  a 
contemporary  structural  mandapa.  While  in  the 
Mahendra  style  the  mandapa-t?i(}2idQ  stops  short  of 
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the  prastara  or  entablature  represented  by  the 
beam  and  a  crude  kapota,  in  the  MSmalla  style  it 
is  fully  furnished  with  a  flexed  kapota  decorated  by 
kddus  and  a  string  of  miniature  shrines  above  it, 
mostly  composed  of  salas  with  a  rectangular  plan 
and  barrel-vaulted  roof,  constituting  the  hara  with 
interconnecting  lengths  of  cloisters.  The  pillars 
resemble  the  conventional  patterns  of  their  wooden 
prototypes,  having  all  the  capital-components  of  the 
order  and  are  taller  and  more  slender  than  those 
of  the  Mahendra  style.  Their  bases  are  often  shaped 
into  squatting  lions  or  leonine  vyalas.  Their 
mandapa  is  often  divided  into  front  and  rear  halls, 
the  mukha-mandapa  and  ardha-mandapa,  by  an  inner 
row  of  pillars.  The  shrine-fronts  are  often  more 
projected  into  the  mandapa,  and  their  entrances  are 
flanked  by  pilasters  with  dvdra~pala  niches  on 
either  side.  As  in  the  more  developed  Mahendra 
style  cave-temples,  there  is  a  well-formed  prastara 
above  the  shrine-entrances  with  flexed  kapota  and 
kudu.  The  shrine-cells  are  at  the  rear  of  the  rectan¬ 
gular  mandapas,  one  or  three  or  five  in  number. 

These  cave-temples  also  show  a  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  plastic  decorations  in  the  form  of  bold 
seulptures  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  large  panel- 
compositions  depicting  legends.  Some  of  those 
excavated  or  completed  by  Paramesvaravarman 
(670-700)  contain  bas-relief  panels  of  Somaskanda 
(§iva-Uma  and  Skanda)  on  the  rear  shrine-wall. 

The  Koneri-mandapam  marks  the  transition 
from  the  Mahendra  to  Mamalla  styles  in  having 
a  fa9ade-row  of  typical  square  but  taller  pillars  of 
the  IVlahendra  style  and  an  inner  row  of  the  Mamalla 
style  ones  without  lion-bases,  the  lafter,  circular 
and  with  capitals,  dividing  the  mandapa  into  front 
and  rear  seetions.  Over  the  facade  is  a  well-formed 
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kapota  with  kudus,  mounted  by  the  usual  hara  of 
miniature  shrines.  There  are  five  shrines,  three 
with  projected  fronts  and  two  in  the  intervening 
recesses — all  empty.  The  Mahishamardini  cave- 
temple  has  on  its  facade  a  row  of  circular  but  fluted 
pillars  with  capitals,  without  lion-or  vyala- 
bases,  while  the  inner  mandapa,  projected  in  front 
of  the  middle  of  the  three  shrines,  has  lion-  or 
vja/a-based  pillars  and  pilasters.  The  central 
shrine  contains  a  SomSskanda  panel  on  the  back 
wall,  while  the  two  flanking  shrines  are  empty. 
The  Varaha-mandapam  (pi.  XLI)  has  a  facade-row 
of  vj;a/a-based  pillars  and  pilasters  and  ’a  single 
shrine-cell  inside.  The  Ramanuja-mandapam  had 
also  a  similar  row  on  the  facade  and  three  shrine- 
cells,  the  central  one  alone  bearing  a  Som^skanda 
panel  (now  demolished).  It  is  also  unique  in  that 
it  had  a  dvUra-pala  at  either  end  of  the  facade  in 
addition  to  the  usual  ones  flanking  the  shrine-front 
or  fronts.  The  Adivaraha  cave-temple  has  on  its 
facade-row  a  set  of  vjafa-pillars  and  pilasters, 
while  those  of  the  inner  row  are  devoid  of  such 
bases.  Its  single  shrine-cell  contains  a  stucco 
image  of  Vishnu  as  Varaha.  The  Pancha-Pandava 
cave-temple,  which  is  unfinished,  has  a  more  ela¬ 
borate  facade  with  the  typical  pillars,  which  have 
in  addition  rearing  lions  springing  from  the  abacus 
of  the  capital  and  butting  against  the  kapota.  It  is 
also  unique  in  that  it  shows  an  almost  complete 
attempt  to  cut  out  the  square  central  shrine  by  a 
surrounding  passage  forming  a  circumambulatory. 

(ii)  The  Pandya  cave-temples 

Farther  south,  the  Pandya  contemporaries  of  the 
Pallavas  started  rock-architecture  slightly  later,  by 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
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continued  it  in  the  two  succeeding  centuries  till  they 
were  overthrown/  as  were  the  Pallavas,  by  the  rising 
Cholas  of  Thanjavur.  Their  products  are  to  be 
found  all  over  in  Madurai,  Ramanathapuram, 
Tirunelveli,  Kanyakumari,  Trivandrum  and  Quilon 
Districts  and  the  southern  part  of  Thiruchchirappalli 
District.  They  are  far  more  in  nuinber  than  the 
Pallava  examples  but  are  essentially  similar  to  them 
on  plan  and  in  design.  In  addition  they  show  cer¬ 
tain  characteristic  features  of  their  own,  combining 
features  peculiar  to  the  ChSjukyan  examples, 
particularly  regarding  their  sculptural  content  and 
iconography.  A  rock-cut  lihga  in  the  sanctum  and 
often  nandi  in  the  mondapa  of  Siva  cave-temples, 
the  sculpture  of  the  main  deity  in  Vishnu  shrines, 
as  at  Tiruttangal  (Ramanathapuram  District)  and 
Tirupparankunram  and  Anaimalai  (Madurai  Dis¬ 
trict),  the  early  representations  of  Gapesa  and 
Saptci-i'nclt fikSs  (‘seven  mothers )  in  close  associa- 
(ion  with  such  cave-temples  and  other  sculptures 
in  the  mandapa  are  some  of  noteworthy  features. 
In  some  cases,  as  at  Piranmalai  (Ramanathapuram 
district),  there  is  a  Siva-Parvati  relief  on  the  hind 
\yall  of  the  shrine  in  place  of  the  corresponding 
Somaskanda  panel  in  the  later  ,series  of  Pallava 
examples.  In  one  instance,  the  Siva  shrine  in  the 
Tirupparankunram  cave-temple,  there  is  a  Soma¬ 
skanda  panel  in  addition  to  a  rock-cut  lihga  on  the 
flbor  of  the  cell.  Like  the  Mahendra  style  cave- 
temples,  they  lack  a  well-defined  kapota  over  the 
facade;  the  pillars  are  also  of  the  Mahendra  pat¬ 
tern,  the  corbels  mostly  with  a  plain  bevel  at  their 
ends  and  occasionally  with  the  mranga-moulding. 
The  pillars  at  Kudumiyamali  (Thiruchchirappalli 
District)  are  unusual  in  that  they  have  moulded 
capital-components,  such  as  the  kalasa  and  kumbha. 
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as  in  the  Chalukyan  and  Mamalla  cave-temples. 
Some  of  the  excavations  are  only  shrine-cells. 

The  Siva  cave-temple  in  Malaiyadikurichi  (Tiru- 
nelveli  District),  the  Narasiihha ,  cave-temple  at 
Anaimalai  and  the  Subrahmanya  cave-temple  at 
Tirupparankunram  have  foundation-inscriptions : 
the  one  at  Malaiyadikurichi  is  assignable  to  the 
second  half  of  the  seventh  century  and  is  thus  per¬ 
haps  the  earliest  cave-temple;  the  other  two  are 
dated  770  and  773.  The  Sittannavasal  (Thiruchchi- 
rappalli  District)  cave-temple,  famous  for  its  paint¬ 
ings,  is  an  example  of  a  Jaina  cave-temple  of  the 
Pandyas,  as  revealed  by  its  inscription  of  the  Pandya 
king  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  stating 
that  it  was  renovated  and  re-embellished.  As  such 
the  original  cave-temple  may  have  been  a  century 
or  so  earlier.  These  dated  caves  afford  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  a  comparative  study  and  relative  chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  other  Pandya  specimens. 

(iii)  The  Muttaraiyar  cave-temples 

The  Muttaraiyar  chieftains,  who  ruled  the  region 
on  either  bank  of  the  Kaveri  between  the  Pallava 
and  Pandya  kingdoms,  owing  allegiance  to  them 
alternatively,  have  left  a  few  important  cave-temples 
in  the  area,  as  at  Tiruvellarai,  Narttamalai,  Kunnan- 
darkovil,  Puvalaikudi  and  other  places,  all  in 
Thiruchchirappalli  District.  These  cave-temples  are 
of  the  type  of  mandapas  with  simple  cells  and  are 
much  akin  to  the  Pandya  cave-temples  in  the  area. 

5.  THE  CUT-OUT  MONOLITHIC  TEMPLES 
A.  The  pallava  monuments 

The  outstanding  contribution  to  rock-architec¬ 
ture  of  Pallava  Narasimhavarman  Mamalla  is  the 
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cut-out  monolithic  shrines  or  vimanas,  popularly 
called  rathas  (above,  p.  143).  They  are  in 
fact  large  sculptures  of  architectural  models  carved 
out  of  entire  boulders  of  the  rather  intractable 
granitic  gneiss  of  Mahabalipuram.  The  germ  of 
the  idea  lies  in  the  carved-out  stupas  inside  the 
rock-cut  chaitya-hsdls  of  western  India,  which  was 
elaborated  by  the  Buddhists  in  the  large  stupa^ovms 
at  Sankaram  (above,  p.  121).  An  early,  if 
imperfect,  vimana-fovrxi  is  found  in  the  TSwa  cave 
of  Udaigiri  (above,  p.  131).  The  early  Pallava 
examples  occur  at  Mahabalipuram,  where  the 
rathas  are  nine  in  number,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  Trimurti  cave- temple,  a  representation  of  three 
contiguous  shrine-fronts. 

As  entirely  cut-out  models,  these  monoliths 
show  not  only  the  entire  external  aspect  of  a 
vimana  with  its  ardha-mandapa  but  also,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  interior  aspects.  They  were  all  carved 
out  from  top  to  bottom.  But,  as  according  to 
traditional  ritual,  the  installatian  of  the  stupi  or  finial 
should  coincide  with  the  consecration  of  the  temple 
after  its  completion,  the  work  on  these  monoliths 
started  from  the  member  next  below,  viz.  the 
iikhara,  and  a  separately-carved  stupi  was  inserted 
in  position  later  on,  close  to  the  vimana  near  its 
base.  The  carving  on  such  monoliths  seems  to  have 
continued  for  at  least  two  generations  after  Mamalla, 
i.e.  till  about  700,  when  perhaps  sculptures  of  the 
principal  deities  in  some  of  the  shrines,  as  the 
Draupadi-ratha  and  top  storey  of  the  Dharmaraja- 
ratha,  were  carved  in  relief. 

Of  the  five  rathas  at  the  southern  end  of  Maha¬ 
balipuram,  four,  viz.  the  Draupadi-,  Arjuna-,  Bhirna- 
and  Dharmaraja-rathas,  are  cut  out  of  a  sloping 
whale-back  hillock,  extending  north-south,  which 
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explains  their  varying  heights.  Architecturally  all 
the  five  of  the  group  have  their  counterparts  among 
the  other  rathas  of  Mahabahpuram,  such  as  the 
Ganesa-ratha  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  which 
is  carved  out  of  a  single  boulder  on  the  main  hill, 
and  the  two  Pidari-rathas  and  the  Valaiyankuttai- 
ratha,  which  are  cut  out  of  free-standing  boulders  on 
the  western  side  of  the  same  hill. 

The  Draupadi-ratha  illustrates  a  simple  hut- 
type  {kutagara),  with  the  domical  roof  terminating 
in  a  single  finial  and  with  only  four  of  the  six 
parts  of  an  ekatala-vimana^  the  prastara  and  the 
grixa  being  eliminated.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
kuta-iypt  with  a  square  plan  from  the  base  to  the 
iikhara.  A  double-storeyed  vimana,  square  from 
the  base  to  the  iikhara,  with  griva  below  the  iikhara 
and  prastara  of  each  storey,  carrying  a  hara  or 
string  of  miniature  shrines — kutas  and  ialas — 
is  illustrated  in  the  incomplete  Valaiyankuttai- 
ratha.  The  northern  of  the  two  Pidari-rathas  is 
also  of  the  same  class  but  with  the  difference  that 
there  is  no  hara  over  the  second  storey — an  advanced 
feature — making  it  out  as  the  latest  of  the  series, 
anticipating  the  later  vimdnas  of  after  700. 

The  southern  Pidari-ratha  and  the  Arjuna-ratha 
are  double-storeyed,  square  in  section  from  the 
base  upwards  and  with  haras  over  both  the  storeys, 
but  with  the  grJvd  and  iikhara  octagonal  in  section. 
The  Dharmaraja-ratha  is  three-storeyed,  square 
below  and  with  octagonal  grivU  and  Sikhara^  but 
with  all  the  three  storeys  functional  and  intended 
to  contain  shrine-chambers,  as  against  the  non¬ 
functional  but  symbohc  upper  storeys  in  the  other 
and  later  examples. 

The  Bhima  and  Ganesa-rathas  have  both  oblong 
vimdnas  of  the  koshtha  or  Sdld  type  with  wagon- vop 
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roofs,  carrying  a  row  of  finials  along  the  top  ridge, 
as  opposed  to  the  kuta  or  convergent  Sikhara  with 
single  finial  in  the  others.  The  Bhima-ratha  is  single¬ 
storeyed  and  the  Ganesa-ratha  double-storeyed. 

The  apsidal  form  is  represented  by  the  Nakula- 
Sahadeva-ratha ;  since  in  its  posterior  aspect  the 
form  resembles  the  hind  view  of  a  standing  elephant, 
it  is  called  gaja-prishtha. 

While  the  kiitas  and  £alSs  are  found  in  the 
haras  of  all  these  rathas,  the  nl4a  or  panjara  with  an 
apsidal  plan  makes  its  appearance  as  the  third 
element  in  the  projected  porch  of  the  first  storey  of 
the  DharamarSja-ratha  and  again  in  the  front  of  the 
first  storey  of  the  Nakula-Sahadeva-ratha,  thus 
indicating  their  comparatively  late  date.  The  haras 
enclose  between  themselves  and  the  storey  inside  an 
ambulatory  passage  in  the  Dharamaraja-ratha, 
where  the  storeys  are  functional,  unlike  the  later 
structures  where  the  upper  storeys  are  only  symbolic. 

TheArjuna-  and  Dharmaraja-rathas  are  noted  for 
the  fine  sculptures  decorating  niches  on  their  walls. 
The  Draupadi-ratha  contains  a  Durga  relief  in  its 
shrine  and  the  Dharmaraja-ratha  a  Somaskanda 
relief  inside  the  third  storey.  In  others,  with  either 
complete  or  incomplete  shrines,  there  is  no  deity. 
The  absence  of  any  water-outlet,  usual  in  later 
temples,  for  leading  out  the  water  from  the  sanctum, 
is  also  significant.  The  few  pillars  and  many  pilas¬ 
ters  are  complete  with  capitals  with  tara«ga-corbels. 
Fja/fl-based  pillars  or  pilasters  are  found  on  the 
ardha-man4apa  facades  of  the  Arjuna-,  Bhima-,  Dhar- 
maraja,  Nakula-S’ahadeva-  and  Ganesa-rathas  and 
in  unfinished  forms  in  the  Pidari  and  Valaiyankuttai- 
rathas.  The  Nakula-Sahaveda-ratha  has  in  addition 
a  pair  of  elephant-based  pilasters  and  the  Ganesa- 
ratha  pilasters  with  a  v>’a/a-like  form  with  a  beaked 
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face.  Toranas  of  the  makara-iyT>Q — festoons  issuing 
out  of  the  gaping  mouths  of  makaras  carried  on 
tops  of  two-columns — spanning  the  entrances  or 
enclosing  niches  on  walls  are  seen  in  the  Draupadi-, 
Valiyankuttai-  and  the  northern  ViA^vi-rathas, 

B.  The  Rashtrakuta  monuments 

•  • 

In  the  Deccan,  the  Rashtrakutas  soon  created, 
under  Krishna  (757-83),  the  largest  monolithic 
temple,  the  Kailasa,  at  Ellora  (pi.  XLIII),  its  name 
being  due  to  a  famous  sculpture  that  it  bears — 
Ravana  shaking  the  mount  Kailasa.  By  entrench¬ 
ing  vertically  into  the  hill-side  on  all  sides  of  a 
central  rectangle,  about  60  m,  long  and  30  m.  wide, 
a  central  mass  of  rock,  about  30  m.  high,  was  isolated 
to  carve  the  components  of  a  temple-complex,  with  a 
vimana,  axial  mandapas  including  a  nandi-mandapa, 
and  a  peripheral  group  of  shrines  for  minor  deities, 
in  addition  to  two  free-standing  pillars  in  the  fore¬ 
court.  The  floor-level  of  the  trench  all  round  formed  a 
circumambulatory  with  a  forecourt  in  its  front,  the 
whole  measuring  90  x  60  m.  The  thick  mass  left  in  front 
of  the  forecourt  is  shaped  into  the  front  enclosure- 
wall,  with  a  double-storeyed  go>/7wm-entrance  having 
a  Salu-Sikhara  above  and  a  passage  cut  through  its 
lower  part  for  access  to  the  forecourt  and  circum¬ 
ambulatory  round  the  main  edifice.  The  upper 
storey  is  connected  with  the  floor  of  the  nandi- 
mandapa  by  a  rock-cut  bridge.  The  latter  it¬ 
self  is  conceived  as  a  double-storeyed  structure, 
only  the  upper  storey,  with  the  nandi  being  func¬ 
tional.  The  main  structure  beyond  consists  essen-  ^ 
tially  of  the  vimana  containing  the  sanctum,  with  an 
antarUla  or  ardha-mandapa  and  a  closed  mahu- 
majtdapa.  The  whole  axial  series  is  raised  over  the 
high  ornate  phnth  with  its  top  supported,  as  it  were, 
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over  a  frieze  of  boldly-sculptured  elephants,  lions 
and  mythological  animals.  The  mahu-mandapa  is 
cantoned  at  its  two  rear  corners  by  double-storeyed 
yimUnas  of  the  /cw/fl-type,  and  over  the  three  entrances 
— on  the  middle  of  the  south,  west  and  north  sides — 
are  the  superstructures  of  SdM-vimnnas  simulat¬ 
ing  go/7wm-entrances.  The  top  of  the  mandapa- 
roof  has  a  large  multi-petalled  lotus  with  a  finial  in 
the  centre. 

Behind  the  mahu-mandapa  stands  the  vimdna 
proper,  its  moulded  base  occupying  the  centres  of 
the  plinth,  with  five  sub-shrines  over  its  edge.  The 
sub-shrines  on  the  three  cardinal  sides  are  double¬ 
storeyed  Mla-vim^nas,  while  the  two  at  the  rear 
corners  are  three-storeyed  kuta-vimanas.  These  five 
together  with  the  two  dummy  double-storeyed 

kuta-yimUnas  at  the  hind  corners  of  the  maha-manda- 

•  •  • 

pa  and  the  nandi-^hvinQ  in  front,  complete  the 
full  complement  of  the  ashta-pariyaras  or  eight  sub¬ 
shrines. 

The  main  yimana  is  square  and  four-storeyed; 
the  lowest  storey  over  the  sanctum  is  projected 
forward  over  the  roof  of  the  ardha-mandapa  in  the 
form  a  of  gable-projection  with  arched  front.  The 
topmost  storey  has  four  nandis  placed  at  the  four 
corners.  The  griyU  and  iikhara  are  octagonal  ;  the 
stupi,  now  missing,  was  not  a  part  of  the  monolith. 
The  scarps  formed  by  the  cutting  of  the  rock  for  the 
courtyard  have  later  cut-in  caves  and  galleries. 

Perhaps  of  about  the  same  period  as  the  KailSsa, 
or  slightly  earlier,  is  the  nandi-mandapa  measuring 
9.5  m.  X  3.3  m.,  in  the  forecourt  of  Cave  15. 

A  much  later  Jaina  version  of  the  Kailasa,  a 
monolith  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  the  Chhota-Kailasa 
standing  in  the  forecourt  of  Cave  33.  It  is  a  three¬ 
storeyed  yimUna^  square  on  plan  throughout,  likewise 
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terminating  in  an  octagonal  grivU  and  Sikhara.  The 
front  wall  of  the  court  has  a  monolithic  gopura  as  the 
Kailasa,  and  between  it  and  the  vimana  is  a  mono¬ 
lithic  column.  The  stupi,  which  must  have  been 
detached,  is  not  in  position. 

C.  The  Pandya  monuments 

As  against  the  Pallava  and  Rashtrakuta  creations, 
the  solitary  contribution  of  the  contemporary  Pan- 
dyas  is  the  monolithic  vimana  called  Vettuvankovil 
(pi.  XLVI  A)  at  Kalugumalai,  (Tirunelveli  District), 
of  the  eighth  or  early  ninth  century.  It  is  cut  out  of 
a  block  on  the  hill-side  produced  by  entrenching  all 
round,  as  the  Ellora  examples,  and  not  by  free  cut¬ 
ting  of  standing  rocks,  as  the  Pallava  ones.  The 
maximum  depth  of  cutting  from  above  is  10*5  m., 
the  length  25  m.  and  width  13  m.  Both  the  double¬ 
storeyed  vimUna,  8*5  m.  square  at  base,  andarrf/za- 
mandapa,  4  m.  broad  on  its  facade,  are  incomplete, 
but  the  finished  upper  parts  reveal  a  high  degree  of 
workmanship  and  contain  some  outstanding  sculp¬ 
tures.  The  grlvd  and  sikhara  are  octagonal.  The 
four  nandis  round  the  base  of  the  grlvd  indicate  the 
date  and  dedication  of  the  temple  to  ^iva  as  also  the 
sculptures  of  Dakshina-murti,  Vishnu,  Brahma  and 
l^iva  on  the  faces  of  the  grlvd. 

D.  Monuments  in  north  India 

In  the  north  also  monolithic  temples  were  some¬ 
times  cut  out.  At  Dhamnar  (District  Mandasor), 
in  the  compact  laterite  hills,  a  monolithic  Vaish- 
navite  vimana  with  a  mandapa  in  front  (pi.  XLVI  B), 
surrounded  by  seven  similar  monolithic  sub-shrines, 
was  created  in  the'  eighth-ninth  century.  The 
entrance-pit,  approached  from  the  face  of  the  rock 
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by  a  90-m.  long  crooked  passage,  measures  31*5  m. 
X  20*4  m.,  with  the  central  vimana  14*6  m.  long  and 
10  m.  wide.  The  mandapa  has  a  projected  porch  in 
front,  covered  by  a  ia/a-roof,  the  front  end  showing 
the  complex  of  nasikus  and  coalesced  nasikas — 
the  udgama  of  the  northern- texts.  Identical  motifs 
surmount  the  projected  bays  on  the  twodateral  sides 
of  the  mandapa.  The  four  corners  are  cantoned  by 
square  v/w^^a-representations,  carrying  sikharas  and 
surmounting  amalakas  of  the  northern  type.  The 
roof  is  stepped  up.  The  main  vimana  is  tri-ratha, 
with  a  sikhara  composed  of  udgama-moiik  and  a 
large  flat  amalaka  on  the  top.  The  sub-shrines 
have  sikharas  which  resemble  a  series  of  stepped  up 
kapotas,  with  w^/g^ma-projection  in  the  centre  of 
each  side. 

The  northernmost  example  of  a  cut-out  mono¬ 
lithic  temple-complex,  again  of  the  northern  style, 
IS  found  at  Masrur  (pi.  XLVII)  in  Kangra  District, 
locally  called  Thakurvara,  of  "the  ninth  century. 
Here  the  tallest  middle  section,  50  m.  long  and  32  m. 
wide,  of  a  sandstone  outcrop  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
has  been  cut  out  into  a  series  of  temples,  unique 
in  the  Himalayan  region.  Unlike  the  Dhamnar 
specimen  and  the  Kailasa  and  the  Vettuvankovil 
(above  pp.  151-53),  it  is  not  entrenched  in  a  pit  but 
is  boldly  carved  out  of  free-standing  rock,  like  the 
Pallava  examples.  It  is  a  complex  of  shrines  with  the 
principal  shrine  at  the  centre.  Almost  in  a  line  with 
this  on  either  side  are  cut  two  subsidiary  shrines  of 
decreasing  sizes,  the  smaller  and  more  distant  one 
occupying  the  outer  angle.  A  similar  arrangement 
of  these  secondary  shrines  appears  to  have  formed  the 
back  of  the  monument,  so  that  the  principal  shrine 
stand^  amidst  eight  subsidiary  shrines — the  ashta- 
parivaras  the  entrances  of  all  of  them  being  on  one 
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level.  Above  the  cella  of  the  main  shrine  and  level 
with  the  now-lost  roof  of  the  mandapa,  the  rock  is 
cut  as  a  flat  roof  broken  only  by  the  main  Sikhara 
and  those  which  overtop  the  subsidiary  ones.  The 
architectural  incongruity  that  would  result  in  the 
central  sikhara  much  overtopping  the  rest  is  obviated 
by  the  addition  of  two  lateral  vimdnas  of  intermediate 
size  at  the  roof-level,  each  complete  with  a  cella  and  a 
Sikhara.  The  entry  to  the  main  shrine  was  through 
a  small  portico  and  a  larger  mandapa,  of  which  little 
remains  now.  On  either  side  of  the  mandapa  were 
cut  two  stair-cases  leading  to  the  level  of  the  flat 
roof,  with  a  shrine  superstructure  masking  the  en¬ 
trances.  Flanking  the  portico  were  two  mono¬ 
lithic  shrines,  each  with  a  false  door — opening,  as  it 
were,  into  the  portico. 

In  front  of  this  complex  and  in  a  line  with  the 
portico  or  mukha-makdapa,  ifioxo  are  on  either  side 
two  chaturmiikha-vimanas,  with  square  sanctums 
and  sixteen-sided  polygonal  sikharas,  bearing 
rising  i/^/g^ma-patterns  on  its  facets.  This  unique 
monument  is  datable  to  the  ninth  century. 

Perhaps  the  latest  of  the  series  but  nevertheless 
unique,  in  that  k  has  been  carved  out  of  hard  granite 
and  is  of  rathdr  unusual  shape,  is  the  monolithic 
temple  at  Colgong  (pi.  XLVIII)  in  Bhagalpur  Dis¬ 
trict,  carved  out  of  a  solitary  granite-boulder  near  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  island  in  the  Ganga.  It  is  roughly 
square  on  plan,  being  3*6  m.  x  3*3  m.,  and  stands 
6  m.  high.  Its  basement-mouldings  are  roughly 
marked  at  a  height  of  2T  m.  from  the  ground-level, 
over  which  rises  the  vimana  of  the  sala-type,  without 
an  intervening  prastara  or  grlva.  The  east  and  west 
end-walls  of  the  sikhara  are  relieved  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Orissan  rathas.  The  sanctum-cell  is  excavated 
into  the  south  face,  its  entrance  preceded  by  a 
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slightly-projected  porch.  The  temple  is  not  fully 
finished,  only  its  form  being  roughly  chiselled  out. 

K.  R.  Srinivasan 
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1.  EARLY  TEMPLES  OF  NORTH  INDIA 

The  temple  is  the  most  significant  and  charac- 
teristic  product  of  Indian  architecture  and  is 
reckoned  among  the  oldest  institutions  of  India. 
Despite  its  antiquity  and  the  copious  literary  and 
traditional  references  to  it,  the  connected  history 
of  the  north  Indian  temple  starts  from  the  Gupta 
age  (fourth-sixth  centuries),  which  was  marked  by 
an  unprecedented  intellectual  ferment  and  creative 
vitality  in  all  spheres  of  life  and  thought  including  art 
and  letters.  With  some  known  exceptions  temples  had 


‘For  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter  see  map,  fig.  4,  p.  190.  For  rock-cut 
temples,  see  chapter  V. 
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hitherto  been  made  of  perishable  material  like  timber. 
The  potentiality  of  dressed  stone  was  for  the  first 
time  appreciated  during  the  Gupta  period,  which 
ushered  in  an  age  of  temple-construction,  character¬ 
ized  by  a  reasoned  application  of  structural  prin¬ 
ciples.  Under  the  impact  of  the  cult  of  bhakti  (worship 
of  the  personal  god),  which  had  permeated  all 
sections  of  society,  temples  sprang  up  in  large 
numbers  for  the  worship  of  favourite  deities 
like  Vasudeva,  Sahkarshana-Balarama,  Varaha, 

'  Narsiihha,  Siva,  Skanda  and  Buddha,  of  which  not 
many  have  now  survived. 

A  firm  foundation  of  temple-architecture  was 
laid  in  this  age  which  witnessed  the  logical  emergence 
of  the  basic  elements  of  the  Indian  temple,  generally 
comprising  a  square  sanctum  for  housing  the 
deity  and  a  small  pillared  porch  for  sheltering  the 
worshipper.  The  evolved  examples  of  this  age  also 
show  a  covered  procession-passage  for  circum- 
ambulation  which  forms  a  part  of  the  temple-ritual. 
The  earlier  temples  are  distinguished  by  a  flat  slab- 
roof,  usually  monolithic,  while  the  later  ones  deve¬ 
lop  a  rudimentary  iikhara  (spire).  But  all  of  them 
share  some  common  characteristics,  such  as  a  modest 
size,  elaborate  ornamentation  of  the  door-frame  and 
pillars  in  contrast  to  the  plain  design  of  the  rest  of 
the  shrine,  division  of  the  door-jambs  into  Vakhas 
(vertical  bands)  decorated  with  scrolls,  rosettes  and 
other  motifs,  treatment  of  the  door-lintel  as  an  ex¬ 
tended  overdoor  and  the  emergence  of  the  pillar  into 
a  definite  order  comprising  square,  octagonal  and 
sixteen-sided  sections  with  an  ornate  capital.  The 
evolution  of  the  style  is  traceable  through  a  progres¬ 
sive  development  of  the  plan  and  of  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  on  the  pillars  and  the  doorway,  the  latter  intro¬ 
ducing  decorative  motifs  like  playful  gams  (dwarfs), 
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mithunas  (couples),  flying  vidyadharas  (semi-divine 
beings),  door-keepers,  and  a  figure-relief  in  the 
middle  of  the  lintel  (laldta-bimbd)  representing  a 
significant  aspect  or  associate  of  the  enshrined 
deity,  besides  the  river-goddesses. 

The  Gupta  temple  at  Sanchi  (pi.  XLIX),  dating 
from  circa  fifth  century,  is  the  oldest  classical  example 
of  the  style  with  modest  dimensions  and  restrained 
decoration.  The  temples  at  Tigawa  (District  Jabal¬ 
pur)  and  Eran  (District  Sagar)  have  more  ornate 
doorways  and  pillars,  while  the  ^iva  temple  at  Bhu- 
mara  and  the  Parvati  temple  at  Nachna  (both  in 
District  Panna)  add  round  the  sanctum  a  covered 
circumambulatory  lighted  by  trellises.  The  Nachna 
temple  is  also  notable  for  its  flat-roofed  cell  as 
an  upper  storey  above  the  sanctum.  The  later 
Gupta  temples,  distinguished  by  a  rudimentary 
sikhara  over  the  sanctum,  are  represented  by  the 
Dasavatara  temple  at  Deogarh  (District  Jhansi) 
and  the  brick-built  temple  (pi.  L)  at  Bhitargaon 
(District  Kanpur).  The  former  is  a  pafichdyatana 
(a  temple  with  four  corner-shrines)  and  the  latter 
a  stupendous  pyramidal  edifice  of  diminishing  tiers 
extensively  embellished  with  terracotta  figures  in 
niches  depicting  secular  and  religious  themes,  gods 
and  demi-gods,  human  and  animal  figures  and  fabu¬ 
lous  birds  and  beasts  of  wide  appeal  and  homely 
charm.  The- platform  of  the  Deogarh  temple  was 
decorated  with  friezes  r^resenting  scenes  from  the 
stories  of  Rama  and  Krishna,  while  the  three  plain 
walls  of  its  tri-ratha  sanctum  are  relieved  with 
superb  figure-compositions  within  the  framework 
of  graceful  pilasters  and  architraves,  depicting 
Vishnu  as  I^eshasSyi,  Gajendra-moksha  and  the 
penance  of  Nara  and  NarSyana.  These  are  among 
the  noblest  specimens  of  the  Gupta  plastic  art. 
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characterized  by  sensitive  modelling,  gliding  out¬ 
line,  spiritual  serenity  and  aristocratic  detachment. 

The  original  brick-built  Mahabodhi  temple  at 
Bodh-Gaya  partially  resembles  the  Bhitargaon  one 
in  its  essential  features  of  plan  and  design  including 
the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  compartments.  But  its 
sanctum  carries  a  lofty  (about  55  m.  high)  paficha- 
ratha  sikhara  of  a  straight-edged  pyramidal  design, 
demarcated  into  seven  storeys  by  bhumUdmalakas 
{dmalakas  occurring  at  the  corners  of  the  iikhara 
to  denote  storeys). 

The  most  developed  among  the  temples  of  the 
group  is  the  brick-built  Lakshmana  temple  at  Sirpur 
(District  Raipur).  Belonging  roughly  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventh  century,  it  consists  of  a  square 
paficha-ratha  sanctum  roofed  by  a  slightly  curvi¬ 
linear  massive  Sikhara,  a  constricted  vestibule  and  a 
pillared  mandapa,  the  whole  resting  on  a  high  plat¬ 
form  approached  by  two  lateral  flights  of  steps. 
Its  Sikhara,  divided  into  four  storeys  by  ponderous 
bhumi-dmalakas,  is  embellished  with  cAa/Zya- windows. 

Among  the  aberrant  types  of  temples  may  be 
mentioned  the  flat-roofed  stone  temple  at  Mukan- 
dwara  (District  Kota),  the  octagonal  stone  temple  of 
Mundesvari  at  Ramgarh  (District  Shahabad),  and 
the  circular  brick-temple  known  as  Maniyar-Math 
at  Rajgir  (District  Patna),  the  last  decorated  with 
stucco  figures  of  Brahmapical  deities  including  a 
ndgl,  known  for  its  sensitive  modelling. 

Temple  3  at  Nalanda  (District  Patna)  is  a  unique 
brick-structure  of  seven  successive  phases,  of  which 
the  fifth  one,  dating  from  circa  sixth  century,  had 
a  lofty  sanctum  approached  by  a  grand  flight  of 
steps.  The  facades  of  its  enclosure-wall,  with  four 
stupa-WkQ  corner-towers,  are  adorned  with  niches 
containing  fine  Buddhist  stucco  images. 
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Terraced  brick-temples  of  the  Gupta  and  post- 
Gupta  periods,  decorated  with  terracotta  sculp¬ 
tures,  are  also  known.  These  are  solid  structures  of 
diminishing  tiers  with  the  shrine  placed  on  the 
uppermost  tier,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  An  early  representative  specimen  is  the  exca¬ 
vated  temple  at  Pawaya  (District  Gwalior),  showing 
three  terraces,  of  which  the  upper  two  are  decorated 
with  a  row  of  ornate  pilasters  surmounted  by  a 
frieze  of  c/ia//ya-arches. 

The  post-Gupta  period  appears  to  have  been  an 
age  of  experimentation  in  north  India.  During 
the  seventh-eighth  centuries  various  temple-forms 
were  tried,  and  we  find  a  fair  number  with  a  flat  roof, 
some  with  a  straight  pyramidal  spire,  a  few  with  a 
roof  of  receding  horizontal  tiers  and  still  others  with 
an  undeveloped  curvilinear  Sikhara.  Small  flat- 
roofed  shrines  comprising  a  square  tri-ratha  sanctum 
and  an  unpretentious  portico  with  two  pillars, 
albeit  more  ornate  than  in  the  earlier  ones,  are  found . 
in  a  considerable  number  in  central  India,  conti¬ 
nuing  the  Gupta  traditions. 

2.  EARLY  TEMPLES  IN  THE  DECCAN  IN 
NORTH  INDIAN  STYLE 

While  these  temples  were  being  built  in  central 
and  north  India,  a  brisk  building-activity  in  stone 
was  being  pursued  in  a  part  of  the  Deccan  with  prin¬ 
cipal  centres  at  the  early  Chalukyan  sites  of  Aihole, 
Badami,  Mahakuteshwar  and  Patadkal  (all  in  District 
Bijapur)  and  Alampur  (District  Mahbubnagar). 
The  movement  lasted  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
century  and  produced  significant  temple-forms  which 
had  a  considerable  impact  on  the  development  of 
the  early  northern  and  southern  temple-styles.  The 
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Lad-Khan  temple  at  Aihole  is  the  earliest  in  the 
region  and,  though  essentially  Guptan  on  plan,  is 
notable  for  its  cloistered  interior  showing  pillars 
with  ponderous  bracket-capitals,  timber-like  cons¬ 
truction  of  walls  with  screens  attached  to  posts  and 
treatment  of  roof-slabs  on  the  principle  of  tiles. 
Four  other  temples  of  Aihole  dating  from  sixth- 
seventh  centuries  are  of  importance  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  northern  style.  The  Durga  temple  is  a 
peripteral  structure  with  an  apsidal  sanctum,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  tri-ratha  northern  iikhara,  a  pillared 
mandapa  with  a  flat  roof  of  two  tiers,  enclosed  by  a 
pillared  verandah,  and  a  portico  approached  by  two 
lateral  flights  of  steps,  the  whole  raised  on  a  platform. 
The  Huchchimalli-gudi  temple  consists  of  a  square 
sanctum  with  a  tri-ratha  northern  Sikhara,  a  vestibule 
marking  its  earliest  occurrence,  a  pillared  hall  and  a 
porch.  The  Huchchappayya-gudi,  temple  is  a  niran- 
dhdra  (one  without  ambulatory  around  the  shrine) 
version  of  the  foregoing,  while  Temple  24  is  the 
only  one  of  the  northern  style  at  Aihole  to  preserve 
its  slkhara  complete  with  its  crowning  elements. 

The  Sangamesvara  temple  at  Mahakuteshwar  is 
simpler  and  comprises  a  sanctum  and  portico,  the 
former  displaying  a  sculptured  niche  in  each  bhadra 
(central  projection)  and  carrying  a  stumpy  tri-ratha 
iikhara. 

The  temples  at  Aihole,  Patadkal  and  Mahaku¬ 
teshwar  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  chapter  YII. 

Among  the  northern  style  temples  at  Patadkal, 
those  of  the  Kada-Siddhesvara  and  Jambulinga  are 
the  simplest,  comprising  only  a  sanctum  2indmandapa, 
the  former  roofed  by  a  squat  tri-ratha  Sikhara.  The 
Kasi-Visvanatha  temple  is  similar  on  plan  but  has  a 
paficha-ratha  sikhara.  The  GalaganStha  is  a  sdn- 
dhdra  (one  with  ambulatory  around  the  shrine) 
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temple  with  a  conspicuous  projection  on  the  three 
sides  of  the  sanctum-ambulatory  and  is  roofed  by  a 
tri-ratha  iikhara  of  taller  proportions,  anticipating 
the  Alampur  temples  in  these  respects.  The  temple 
of  PSpanatha  is  a  long  low  structure,  comprising  a 
portico,  mandapa,  vestibule  and  sanctum,  the  last 
surmounted  by  a  stunted  northern  iikhara  which 
is  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  while  the  vestibule  is  disproportionately  large. 

More  important  than  these  is  the  group  of  temples 
at  Alampur,  which  has  nine  temples  of  the  northern 
order  belonging  to  circa  eighth  century.  These 
are  sdndhdra  temples  (pi.  LI),  each  comprising  a 
sanctum  with  a  well-proportioned  tri-ratha  sikhara, 
vestibule,  a  pillared  mandapa  carrying  a  flat 
roof  of  two  tiers  and  a  portico.  The  sanctum- 
ambulatory  shows  projecting  niche-shrines  on  the 
three  sides,  while  the janghd (wall-portion)  is  decorated 
with  sculptured  niches  and  latticed  windows  of  a 
more  lyrical  design  than  on  the  PapanStha.  Like 
the  early  medieval  temples  of  north  India,  their 
mandapa-piWdiX^  carry  ornate  brackets  usually  em¬ 
bellished  with  palmette-like  foliage,  while  their  door¬ 
ways  are  of  the  overdoor  design  and  the  lalata-bimha 
depicts  Garuda  holding  the  tail-ends  of  adoring 
ndgas  who  form  a  canopy  over  the  heads  of  Gahga 
and  Yamuna  appearing  on  the  jambs.  Thus,  in 
respect  of  plan  and  design  and  many  typical  archi¬ 
tectural  and  decorative  motifs  the  Alampur  temples 
resemble  the  early  medieval  temples  of  north  India. 

3.  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  TEMPLES  OF  NORTH 

AND  CENTRAL  INDIA 

By  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  common 
denominator  of  the  north  Indian  temple  comprised  a 
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cruciform  plan,  continuation  of  the  main  lineaments 
of  the  plan  on  the  elevation  and  a  curvilinear 
the  last  being  the  most  striking  feature  and  a  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  northern  style.  Temples  with  these 
characteristics  were  built  in  hundreds  throughout 
north  India  showing  regional  variations  which  be¬ 
came  established  by  the  ninth-tenth  centuries  and 
attained  full  development  during  the  eleventh.  From 
the  ninth  century  onwards  the  evolution  of  the 
northern  temple  had  largely  a  regional  pattern 
which  was  often  moulded  by  powerful  dynasties. 

The  temples  of  north  India,  including  the  Hima¬ 
layan  regions,  of  the  PratihSraage  {circa  700-900)  are 
characterized  by  a  low  basement,  a  simple  stunted 
sikhara  and  a  jangha  decorated  with  a  single  band 
of  sculptures  crowned  by  tall  pediments  of  chaitya- 
arches.  The  temples  of  central  India  of  the  same 
period  have  an  unpretentious  plan  comprising  in  the 
beginning  only  the  sanctum  and  a  vestibule-like  pro¬ 
jection,  sometimes  preceded  by  an  entrance-porch. 

The  groups  of  temples  at  Naresar  (District 
Gwalior)  and  Batesara  (District  Morena),  forming  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  central  Indian  style  and 
assignable  to  the  early  eighth  century,  show  a  square 
sanctum  crowned  by  a  small  tri-ratha  sikhara  and  a 
vestibule-like  projection  with  a  simple  gabled  roof. 
Their  doorway  is  of  the  overdoor-design  usually 
with  three  sdkhds  including  a  ndga-idkhd,  and  the 
jafighd  is  plain  but  for  sculptured  niches  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  projections  depicting  deities  like  Ganesa,  K^rtti- 
keya,  Lakulisa,  Surya  and  Parvati. 

The  temple  at  Jagatsukh  (District  Kulu)  differs 
from  the  foregoing  only  in  adding  a  porch  resting  on 
two  pillars  (pi.  LII). 

The  ^iva  temples  at  Amro!  (District  Gwalior) 
and  Mahua  (District  Shivpuri)  have  the  same  plan 
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as  the  Naresar  ones  but  are  slightly  more  ornate. 
They  are  followed  by  a  small  shrine  at  Terahi  (District 
Shivpuri),  which  shows  a  more  developed  plan 
comprising  a  paficha-ratha  sanctum,  preceded  by  a 
porch  that  is  supported  on  two  pillars.  The  corner 
projections  of  the  jahghd  show  the  eight  dik-pdlas 
(guardians  of  the  quarters),  which  henceforth  appear 
on  almost  all  temples.  Slightly  later  in  date  is  the 
Teh-ka-Mandir  at  GwaUor(pl.  L  III)  which,  though  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  design  and  composition,  is  the  grandest 
temple  of  the  contemporary  style,  perhaps  built  by 
a  powerful  Pratiharaking  named  Mihira-Bhoja  {circa 
836-88).  It  has  an  oblong  sanctum,  surmounted  by 
a  lofty  (28  m.  high)  wagon-vault  roof,  and  is  entered 
through  an  elaborate  doorway  of  five  sdkhds  which 
are  carved  in  the  lower  parts  with  elegant  figures  or 
river-goddesses  flanked  by  attendants  and  Saiva 
door-keepers,  indicating  the  ^aiva  dedication  of  the 
temple.  The  fa9ades  show  restrained  decorations, 
which  include  a  recessed  band  of  carvings  represent¬ 
ing  gods,  goddesses  and  dik-pdlas  surmounted  by 
rich  scrolls  on  the  upper  part  of  the  basement.  The 
principal  projections  of  the  janghd  display  elaborate 
niche-shrines,  while  the  minor  projections  show 
niches  surmounted  by  a  Sikhar a- Assign  or  a  pediment 
of  chaitya-?iXc\\QS>. 

The  Nava-Durga  temple  at  Jageshwar  (District 
Almora)  shares  the  oblong  lay-out  of  the  sanctum 
and  the  roof-design  with  the  Teli-ka-Mandir  but 
is  a  much  smaller  and  less  sophisticated  specimen  and 
is  earlier  in  date.  Incidentally,  this  temple-type  had 
a  fairly-wide  distribution  in  time  and  was  in  vogue 
in  the  Himalayan  hills  as  well  as  in  the  plains  of 
north  India.  i 

The  aforesaid  temples  are  followed  by  the  Jarai- 
Math  at  Barwasagar  (District  Jhansi)  and  Ga^armal 
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temple  at  Badoh  (District  Vidisha).  Both  have  an 
oblong  pillared  sanctum,  roofed  by  a  now-mutilated 
pafLcha-ratha  iikhara.  The  Gadarmal  temple  adds 
to  the  sanctum  and  vestibule  a  mandapa  with 
transepts  and  a  porch,  enclosed  by  a  high  balustrade 
punctuated  with  projecting  elephant-heads.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  seven  subsidiary  shrines,  this  temple 
stands  on  a  large  platform  carved  with  elegant 
sculptures. 

The  small  but  well-proportioned  Surya  temples 
at  Mankheda  and  Umri  in  District  Tikamgarh,  each 
comprising  a  sanctum  with  pancha-ratha  iikhara  and 
a  porch,  are  gems  of  the  contemporary  style,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  fine  sculptures,  particularly  of  the 
Sun-god.  Almost  coeval  with  these  is  the  Chatur- 
mukha-Mahadeva  temple  at  Nachna  (District Panna), 
which  has  a  pancha-ratha  iikhara  of  a  broad  and  un¬ 
couth  outline  decorated  with  an  advanced  mesh  of 
cAazYjr^-arches.  While  the  windows  and  doorways 
of  the  temple  are  of  the  overdoor-design  carved  with 
gams,  scrolls  and  river-goddesses  in  the  typical 
Gupta  tradition,  its  basement-mouldings  and  de¬ 
corative  motifs  are  of  the  developed  style,  indicating 
a  ninth-century  date. 

The  Maladevi  temple  at  Gyaraspur  (District 
Vidisha)  is  the  most  ornate  and  mature  example  of 
the  style  assignable  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
Partly  structural  and  partly  rock-cut,  it  consists  of 
an  entrance-porch,  a  mandapa,  a  vestibule  and  a 
sanctum  with  an  ambulatory  roofed  by  a  pancha- 
ratha  iikhara  with  a  cluster  of  eight  minor  iikharas. 
The  doorways  show  the  five  usual  bands,  that  of  the 
sanctum  being  carved  on  the  lintel  with  a  row  of 
standing  Jinas  and  of  the  mandapa  with  a  figure  of 
yakshi  Chakresvari  as  the  laldta-bimba,  indicating 
the  Jaina  dedication  of  the  temple. 
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The  above  temples  are  the  most  representative 
specimens  of  the  early  medieval  style  of  north  India 
in  general  and  of  central  India  in  particular.  All  of 
them  have  a  simple  plan  and  display  the  characteris¬ 
tic  ornaments  of  the  style  including  tall  pediments 
of  chaitya^‘^xQ\lQS  and  garland-frieze  on  the  janghd, 
a  ndga-idkhd  on  the  doorway  and  luxuriously-carved 
motifs  of  pot-and-foUage,  scrolls,  klrttimukhas  and 
a  square  ribbed  cushion-capital  on  the  pillars. 

The  early  medieval  temples  of  Rajasthan  have  a 
slightly  more  elaborate  plan  and  display  greater 
ornamentation  particularly  on  the  pillars  and  the 
ceilings. 

The  earliest  phase  is  represented  by  the  Harshat- 
mata  temple  at  Abaneri  (District  Jaipur),  a  much- 
ruined  terraced  temple  comprising  a  pancha-ratha 
sanctum  with  ambulatory,  a  pillared  man^apa  and 
a  porch,  decorated  with  fine  sculptures  representing 
both  rehgious  and  romantic  secular  themes  of  dance, 
music,  garden-sport  and  love,  depicted  with  a  re¬ 
markably  rich  luxuriousness  and  a  sense  of  abandon 
and  delight. 

The  temples  at  Osian  (District  Jodhpur)  belong  to 
two  series,  one  earlier,  assignable  to  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  other  later,  attributable  to  the  tenth- 
eleventh  centuries.  The  earlier  series  is  represented 
by  nearly  a  dozen  and  the  later  by  half-a-dozen  speci¬ 
mens.  The  earlier  temples  (pi.  LIV)  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  certain  peculiarities.  They  stand  on  a 
high  moulded  platform,  punctuated  with  sculptured 
niches,  and.  consist  on  plan  of  a  sanctum,  an  open 
pillared  mandapa  and  a  porch.  At  least  three  are 
of  the  paftchdyatana  type  with  subsidiary  shrines 
in  the  four  corners.  They  are  normally  pancha- 
ratha  on  plan  and  in  elevation,  showing  sculptured 
niches  crowned  by  pediments  of  chaitya-^xchQ^  on  all 
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the  five  projections  of  the  janghd  with  the  dik-pdlas 
on  the  corner-projections.  A  broad  recess  usually 
decorated  with  a  frieze  of  scenes  of  Krishpa-lila 
separates  the  janghd  from  the  pancha-ratha  Sikhara, 
The  doorways  are  of  four  or  fiveia/:/2«5,oneof  them 
being  a  ndga-Sdkhd.  The  pillars  and  ceilings  are 
highly  decorated  with  bold  designs,  the  former 
surmounted  by  double  tarahga  or  palmette-brackets. 
The  sculptures  are  characterized  by  voluminous 
modelling  and  a  simple  and  limited  pantheon 
including  Ganesa,  Kubera,  Surya,  Chandra,  Re- 
vanta,  oiva,  Parvati,  Brahma,  Trivikrama,  Varaha, 
Narasirhha  and  Hari-Hara. 

The  Osian  temples  are  followed  by  the  Kalika- 
mata  temple  at  Chitorgarh,  datable  to  the  early 
ninth-century.  Originally  dedicated  to  the  Sun- 
god,  it  consists  of  a  paficha-ratha  sanctum  with 
ambulatory  having  three  transepts,  a  vestibule,  a 
pillared  mandapa  with  lateral  transepts  and  a  porch. 
The  design  of  the  doorway  and  pillars,  like  the  de¬ 
corative  ornaments  and  sculptures,  bear  close  affinity 
to  the  Osian  group.  The  Kumbha-I^yama  temple 
at  the  same  site  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  but  is 
slightly  later  and  more  developed. 

The  Ghatesvara  temple  (pi.  LV)  at  Barolli 
(District  Udaipur)  assignable  to  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  consists  of  a  pahcha-ratha  sanctum 
with  an  elegantly-proportioned  paficha-ratha  iikhara, 
a  vestibule  and  a  mandapa  with  a  pyramidal  roof 
of  horizontal  tiers,  ffanked  by  four  miniature  tri- 
raiha  sikharas.  The  Janghd  is  plain  and  shows  sculp¬ 
tured  niches  on  the  central  projections  containing 
images  of  Andhakantaka,  Nataraja  and  Chamunda. 
The  mandapa  is  entered  through  a  simple  makara- 
torana  (arch  emanating  from  crocodiles)  and  is  an 
open  oblong  compartment,  supported  on  four 
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massive  pillars,  carved  with  figures  of  nymphs  which 
resemble  those  from  Khajuraho  in  verve  and  posture. 

4.  MEDIEVAL  TEMPLES  OF  RAJASTHAN 

It  is  in  the  medieval  period  that  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  temples  attain  a  full  development  and 
show  definite  regional  traits.  In  this  period  sculpture 
becomes  architectonic  and  inseparable  from  archi¬ 
tecture,  though  its  quality  generally  tends  to  deterio¬ 
rate.  The  medieval  temples  of  Rajasthan  are 
marked  by  an  elaboration  of  plan  and  design  over 
the  earher  temples  and  a  profuse  wealth  of  decorative 
and  plastic  ornaments. 

The  Ambika-mata  temple  at  Jagat  (District  Udai¬ 
pur),  assignable  to  the  early  tenth  century,  comprises 
a  sanctum  with  a  well-proportioned  paficha-ratha 
iikhara,  a  vestibule,  a  with  latticed  windows: 

in  the  lateral  transepts  and  a  porch,  partly  enclosed 
by  a  kakshdsana~b^\miv2idQ.  All  the  five  projections 
of  its  jafighd  as  well  as  the  intervening  recesses  are 
profusely  ornamented  with  sculptures,  often  in  two 
rows,  which  include  figures  of  charming  nymphs, 
elephant-riders  and  rampant  (lion-like  mythical 

beasts),  besides  deities  including  the  cUk-pdlas  at  their 
appropriate  places.  The  sikhara  of  the  sanctum, 
clustered  by  sixteen  miniature  iikharas,  shows  a 
developed  form  and  ornamentation.  The  roof  of 
the  mandapa  is  a  flat  pyramid  of  diminishing  hori¬ 
zontal  tiers,  while  its  ceiling  shows  the  beginning 
of  a  coffered  cusp  with  a  pendant,  which  became  a 
characteristic  of  the  medieval  temple. 

The  dilapidated  Sun  temple  at  Varman  (District 
Sirohi)  is  practically  similar  to  the  foregoing  but  with 
the  difference  that  it  adds  an  ambulatory  to  the 
sanctum.  Its  doorway  is  of  the  overdoor-design 
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centrally  displaying  on  the  lintel  an  image  of  Surya 
which  is  repeated  on  each  of  the  three  bhadra-mohQS 
(niches  on  the  projections)  of  the  sanctum.  The 
ceilings  are  either  flat  or  coffered  and  are  carved 
with  floral  decorations  or  scenes  of  dance  and  music. 

The  Lakulisa  temple  at  Ekalingaji  (District  Udai¬ 
pur),  dated  977,  is  a  plainer  structure,  resembling 
on  plan  the  Jagat  temple.  This  is  one  of  the  earUest 
temples  to  show  an  octagonal  mandapa,  with  the 
figure  of  a  goddess  projecting  from  each  angle  of 
the  octagonal  ceiling. 

The  Mahavira  temple  at  Ghanerao  (District 
Pali)  is  almost  coeval  with  the  foregoing  and  adds 
round  the  sanctum  an  ambulatory  with  three  tran¬ 
septs  and  in  front  of  the  octagonal  mandapa  a  porch 
with  three  bays  (trika-mandapa),  characteristic  of  the 
medieval  Jaina  temples  of  Rajasthan. 

The  twin  Vaishnava  temples  called  the  Sas- 
bahu  at  Nagda  (District  Udaipur),  assignable  to  the 
early  eleventh  century,  are  more  evolved,  displaying 
profuse  ornamentation.  They  are  entered  through 
a  detached  makara-torar^a  and  have  the  usual  plan, 
comprising  a  pancha-ratha  sanctum,  a  vestibule,  a 
mandapa  with  lateral  transepts  and  a  porch.  The 
jafighd  is  plain  but  for  two  rows  of  seated  images  on 
the  central  projections,  representing  the  Brahmanical 
trinity  and  Rama,  Balarama  and  Parasurama.  The 
transepts  of  the  mandapa,  the  exterior  as  well  as  the 
interior  of  the  porch,  the  pillars,  ceilings,  architraves 
and  the  doorways,  however,  are  lavishly  carved  with 
relief-sculptures  and  decorative  designs.  The  larger 
teniple  also  shows  inside  the  mandapa  four  makara- 
tor  arias,  which  generally  characterize  the  medieval 
temples  of  western  India. 

Most  representative  of  the  eleventh-century  Rajas¬ 
than  architecture  are  the  temples  at  Kiradu 
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(District  Banner).  These  have  the  usual  compo¬ 
nents,  but  each  part  is  accentuated  and  ornamented 
in  the  typical  developed  style  of  Rajasthan,  The 
lowest  mouldings  of  the  basement  include  friezes 
of  elephants,  horses  and  humans  known  as  gaja,~ 
aSva-  and  nara-tharas.  All  the  projections  of 
the  jahghd  are  carved  with  figures  and  the  mandapa 
is  a  sizable  octagonal  hall  with  pillars  with  profuse 
ornaments.  Lastly,  the  iikhara  is  clustered  by  numer¬ 
ous  miniature  Sikharas,  which  became  a  common 
characteristic  of  the  western  and  ,entral  Indian 
architecture. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
the  Abu  region  of  Rajasthan  came  under  the  pohtical 
and  cultural  sv/ay  of  the  Chaulukyas  or  Solankis 
of  Gujarat,  the  influence  of  the  Solanki  style 
infiltrated  Rajasthan,  as  illustrated  by  the  group 
of  Jaina  temples  at  Kumbhariaji  (District  Banas- 
Kantha).  Gradually  the  Rajasthan  style  lost  its 
individuality  and  practically  merged  into  the  Solanki 
style,  as  is  seen  in  the  Dilwara  group  of  marble  Jaina 
temples  at  Mount  Abu,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  Vimala-Vasahi  and  Luna-Vasahi,  built 
respectively  in  1031  and  1230.  Each  consists  of  a 
sanctum,  a  mandapa  with  lateral  transepts  and  a 
porch  of  nine  compartments  (nava-chaukl)  with  a 
sabhu-mandapa  (spacious  open  hall)  in  front,  the 
whole  placed  in  a  quadrangular  court,  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure  of  shrine-cells  preceded  by  two  bays 
of  colonnaded  corridors.  The  external  appearance 
of  the  temples  with  low  roofs  and  plain  enclosure- 
walls  is  unimpressive  and  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
exuberant  decoration  of  the  interior.  Specially  note¬ 
worthy  is  their  sabhd-mandapa,  an  octagonal  hall 
resting  on  eight  exquisitely  ornamented  pillars  with 
attic  sections  carrying  multi-cusped  ^om(/a-arches 
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in  between.  Their  ornate  architraves  support  a 
circular  ceiling  of  ten  diminishing  rings,  all  of  which 
are  loaded  with  a  bewildering  wealth  of  carvings 
including  sixteen  life-size  figures  of  the  vidya-devls 
and  a  magnificently-designed  central  pendant.  With 
their  minutely-carved  doorways,  pillars,  archi¬ 
traves  and  ceilings,  these  temples  constitute  marvels 
of  stone-chiselling;  their  over-ornamented  interior, 
however,  leaves  the  visitor  with  a  fatigued  mind 
which  looks  in  vain  for  respite  and  poise — the  two 
essential  qualities  of  good  architecture. 

Building-activity  in  the  Solanki  style  continued  in 
Rajasthan  till  the  fifteenth  century.  Two  noteworthy 
examples  of  the  later  phase  of  the  style  are  the  nine¬ 
storeyed  Kirtti-stambha  (Tower  of  Fame)  at  Chitor, 
built  by  R^na  Kumbha  between  1440  and  1448,  and 
the  Jaina  Chaumukha  temple  at  Ranakpur  (District 
Pali),  dated  1438,  the  former  unique  for  the  loftiness 
of  its  design  and  the  latter  for  the  grandness  of  its 
dimensions. 

5.  MEDIEVAL  TEMPLES  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA 

In  central  India  the  principal  medieval  dynas¬ 
ties  like  the  Kalachuris,  Chandellas,  Kachchhapa- 
ghatas  and  Paramaras,  holding  sway  respectively 
over  the  eastern,  central,  northern  and  western 
parts  of  central  India,  built  temples  .which  have 
many  common  elements  of  plan,  design  and  deco¬ 
rative  scheme  with  unmistakable  divergences  due  to 
dynastic  or  regional  factors. 

The  earlier  temples  of  the  Kalachuris  are  re¬ 
presented  by  the  !^iva  temples  at  Nohta  (District 
Damoh)  and  Chandrehi  (District  Sidhi)  and  the 
group  of  temples  at  Amarkantak  (District  Shahdol), 
all  assignable  to  the  tenth  century.  On  plan  they 
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comprise  a  sanctum,  vestibule  and  mandapa,  partly 
enclosed  by  an  ornate  balustrade.  The  Nohta  one 
however,  adds  an  entrance-porch  and  also  displays 
two  rows  of  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  pancha- 
ratha  sanctum  which  is  roofed  by  a  stunted  sikhara 
of  ugly  outline.  The  Chandrehi  temple  is  notable 
for  the  circular  plan  of  its  sanctum  comprising 
sixteen  bhadras  (projections).  The  Amarkantak 
temples  are  devoid  of  ornaments  and  generally 
comprise  of  a  paHcha-ratha  sanctum,  a  vestibule  and 
a  pillared  mandapa  with  a  kakshdsana-bdlmimdQ. 

-  The  Karna  temple  at  this  site  is  a  triple-shrined 
structure  comprising  three  sapta-ratha  sanctums 
with  a  common  mandapa,  which  is  now  lost.  The 
Chausath-Yogini  temple  at  Bheraghat  (District 
Jabalpur)  is  a  hypaethral  circular  temple  with  eighty- 
one  peripheral  chapels  enshrining  images  of  the 
sixtyfour  yoginis  and  allied  deities,  with  the  principal 
shrine  dedicated  to  Uma-Mahesvara  situated  in  the 
open  court.  The  most  developed  temple  of  the  group 
is  the  Viratesvara  temple  at  Sohagpur  (District  Shah- 
dol),  attributable  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  bears 
partial  resemblance  to  the  fully-developed  Khaju- 
raho  temples  (p.  177)  in  displaying  three  bands  of 
sculptures  on  the  sanctum-facade  and  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  sikhara,  though  the  general  effect  is 
dissimilar  due  to  difference  of  proportions  and  a 
divergent  form  of  mandapa. 

The  temples  of  the  Kachchhapaghatas,  confined 
to  the  north-western  parts  of  central  India,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  low  plinth,  a  double  register  of  sculp¬ 
tures  on  the  jahghd,  low  pillars  decorated  with  pot- 
and-foliage  motif,  a  doorway  of  five  bands,  of  which 
one  is  carved  with  a  stylized  ndga-sdkhd  and  another 
with  a  pilaster-design  with  spiral  decorative  bands, 
and  a  frieze  of  square  rafter-ends  embelhshed  with 
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monkey-heads  below  the  §ikhara  of  a  medium  height. 
The  earlier  phase  of  the  style  is  represented  by  the 
temples  at  Surwaya  (District  Shi vpuri),  dating  from 
the  tenth  century,  and  its  middle  phase  by  the  Ka- 
kanmadh  temple  at  Suhania  (District  Morena), 
built  by  Kachchhapaghata  Kirttiraja  (1015-35). 
Standing  on  a  lofty  platform  and  surrounded  by 
subsidiary  shrines,  the  Suhania  temple  is  notable  for 
its  size  and  sculptural  wealth  and  comprises  a 
sanctum  with  an  ambulatory,  roofed  by  a  tall  Sikhara 
(31  m.  high),  a  grand  hypostyle  mandapa  and  a 
porch  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Kadwaha 
(District  Guna)  was  a  prolific  centre  of  the  school 
with  remains  of  over  two  dozen  temples.  The  latest 
and  the  largest  temple  at  the  site  known  as  the  Mura- 
yat,  dating  from  circa  1075,  is  notable  for  its  simple 
lay-out  comprising  a  paftcha-ratha  sanctum,  a  vesti¬ 
bule  ana  a  mandapa  with  a  highly-ornamented  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior.  The 
twin  Vaishnava  temples  known  as  the  Sas-bahu 
at  Gwalior,  the  main  seat  of  the  Kachchhapaghatas, 
marks  the  climax  of  the  dynastic  style.  The  larger 
of  the  two,  completed  in  1093,  comprises  a  sanctum, 
a  vestibule  and  a  mandapa  with  three  entrance- 
porches  and  shows  a  two-storeyed  elevation  for  the 
vestibule  and  the  entrance-porches  and  a  three¬ 
storeyed  elevation  for  the  mandapa  which  has  a 
lofty  roof.  The  sikhara  over  the  sanctum,  which 
must  have  been  over  31  m.  high,  is  lost.  The  man¬ 
dapa  is  a  large  hall  of  twelve  sides  with  a  circular 
ceiling  supported  on  four  massive  pillars  and  twelve 
pilasters.  Displaying  extravagance  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  both  plastic  and  decorative,  the  temple  is 
notable  for  its  impressive  design  and  dimensions. 

The  Paramaras  of  Malwa  patronized  a  style 
which,  with  its  focal  point  in  Malwa,  had  a  wide 
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distribution  over  the  contiguous  regions  all  around, 
including  north  Deccan.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  style  is  the  Sikhara  which  shows  four  spines 
with  the  usual  decoration  of  c/za//‘>^a-arches  on  the 
central  projections  and  a  distinctive  grouping  of 
miniature  iikharas  in  the  interspaces  of  the  spines 
in  the  four  quadrants,  the  number  of  minor  iikharas 
ranging  from  three  to  five  rows  horizontally  and 
five  to  nine  rows  vertically.  Another  pecuharity 
of  these  temples  is  a  prominent  sculptured  medallion 
within  a  large  chaitya-Wmdov^  at  the  base  of  the 
spine  on  the  three  sides.  The  temples  comprise 
on  plan  a  sanctum  without  ambulatory  and  a  man- 
dap  a  approached  by  three  entrance-porches.  The 
mandapa  has  a  peculiar  roof  called  samvarand  (a 
distinctive  geometrical  arrangement  of  rooflets), 
which  is  shared  by  the  Solanki  temples  of  western 
India.  Among  the  Paramara  monuments  of  cen¬ 
tral  India,  notable  are  the  group  of  temples  at  Un 
(District  West  Nimar)  and  the  Udayesvara  temple 
at  Udaypur  (District  Vidisha).  The  latter  temple, 
built  by  the  Paramara  king  Udayaditya  between 
1059  and  1080,  is  the  most  finished  example  of  tlje 
style,  remarkable  alike  for  its  ambitious  size,  good 
proportions  and  sculptural  ornamentation.  Its 
sanctum  is  both  stellate  and  circular  on  plan.  The 
temple  has  other  usual  compartments  to  which  are 
added  a  low  flat-roofed  sabhd-mandapa  in  froilt 
and  seven  subsidiary  shrines  around.  The  Siddhe- 
svara  temple  at  Nemawar  (District  Dewas)  is 
the  loftiest  temple  of  the  style,  exhibiting  as  many  as 
nine  vertical  rows  of  miniature  iikharas  studded 
round  the  stem  of  the  main  iikhara. 

As  stated  above,  this  style  had  wide  ramifica¬ 
tions  and  was  as  popular  in  Rajasthan  as  in  the 
north  Deccan.  It  is  but  natural  that  each  outlyiAg 
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region  should  also  exhibit  some  regional  traits. 
The  outstanding  specimens  of  this  style  in  Rajasthan 
include,  besides  temples  at  Chitor,  the  Mahanal 
temple  at  Menal  (District  Chitor),  the  Siva  temple 
at  Ramgarh  (District  Kota)  and  also  the  so-called 
Sun  temple  at  Jhalrapatan  (District  Jhalawar).  The 
last  temple  shows  a  complicated  sikhara-dtsign  and 
introduces  multi-cusped  toranas  at  the  entrance- 
porches  and  two  bands  of  sculptures  on  the  sanctum- 
jahghd,  which  are  features  of  Rajasthan  grafted 
on  the  Paramara  style.  In  the  north  Deccan  the 
prominent  examples  of  the  style  are  the  Ambara- 
natha  temple  at  Ambarnath  (District  Thana)  and  the 
temples  at  Balsane  (District  Dhulia),  besides  the 
Gondesvara  temple  at  Sinnar  and  the  Mahkesvara 
temple  at  Jhodga  (both  in  District  Nasik). 

The  Chandellas,  who  were  the  greatest  central 
Indian  power  during  the  tenth-eleventh  centuries, 
were  known  as  great  builders.  They  decorated  their 
realm  with  tanks,  forts,  palaces  and  temples  and 
lavished  particular  attention  on  one  of  their  capital- 
towns  Khajuraho  (District  Chhatarpur),  which  is 
notable  for  possessing  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
groups  of  temples.  Except  for  the  Chausath- 
Yogini,  Brahma,  Lalguan-Mahadeva,  Varaha  and 
Matahgesvara,  all  the  temples  of  Khajuraho  per¬ 
tain  to  the  typical  Chandella  style  and  share  certain 
peculiarities  of  plan  and  elevation  (pi.  LVI).  They 
are  compact  and  well-knit  structures,  some  combin¬ 
ing  all  the  developed  constituents  of  the  temple- 
plan,  comprising  an  entrance-porch,  a  mandapa,  a 
mahd-mandapa  with  lateral  transepts,  a  vestibule  and 
a  sanctum  enclosed  by  an  ambulatory  with  lateral 
and  rear  transepts.  ’Erected  on  a  lofty  platform- 
terrace,  the  temples  have  an  emphatically-high  base¬ 
ment  storey  consisting  of  a  series  of  ornamental 
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mouldings  which  picturesquely  grip  the  platform- 
terrace.  Over  this  stable  and  ornate  base  rests  the 
jafighd  which  consists  of  solid  walls  alternating  with 
the  voids  of  the  inner  compartments.  The  bal¬ 
conied  windows  canopied  by  overhanging  eaves 
provide  ventilation  to  the  interior  and  form  beautiful 
openings  for  the  inner  compartments.  The  solid 
wall-spaces  between  them  are  studded  with  two 
or  three  horizontal  bands  of  statuary  of  exquisite 
grace  which  constitute  a  striking  feature  of  these 
temples.  The  deep  shadows  cast  over  the  whole 
composition  by  the  beautiful  balconied  windows 
and  the  light  and  shade  falling  over  the  sculp¬ 
tural  bands  following  the  alternate  projections  and 
recesses  of  the  indented  plan  indeed  produce  a  highly 
pictorial  effect.  Above  the  central  zone  of  the 
jafighd  rise  the  individual  roofs  over  the  several 
compartments  in  a  modulated  crescendo,  from  the 
lowest  over  the  entrance-porch  to  the  loftiest  over 
the  sanctum. 

The  developed  Khajuraho  temples  are  •  charac¬ 
terized  by  an  intricate  arrangement  of  subsidiary 
Hkharas  of  diminishing  sizes  attached  to  the  main 
sikhara  at  graded  heights.  The  clustering  together 
of  subsidiary  peaks  to  the  main  peak  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  ascent  of  the  roofs  converging  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  lend  a  peculiar  vertical  quality  and  rhythm 
to  the  temples.  Their  porch  is  entered  through  a 
highly-ornate  makara-torana,  and  the  interior  too 
displays  an  amazing  exuberance  of  decorative  de¬ 
tails  and  sculptural  wealth,  largely  found  on  the 
doorway,  pillars,  architraves  and  ceilings.  Parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable  are  the  female  bracket-figures 
of  the  interior,  which,  with  their  sensuous  modelling, 
charming  postures  and  exquisite  finish,  constitute 
materpieces  of  medieval  sculpture.  The  plastic  art 
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of  Khajuraho  revels  in  admiring  the  charms  of 
the  human  body  from  the  most  fascinating  pgles  and 
excels  the  contemporary  schools  of  Indian  art  in 
the  vivid  portrayal  of  human  moods  and  fancies 
which  are  competently  expressed  through  the  medium 
of  gestures  and  flexions  with  a  frankly  sensuous 
provocation. 

The  developed  Khajuraho  style  begins  with 
the  Lakshmana  temple  {circa  950),  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Parsvanatha,  Visvanatha  {circa  1002), 
Jagadambi  and  Chitragupta,  marking  the  succes¬ 
sive  stages  in  the  architectural  or  sculptural  efflores¬ 
cence  at  Khajuraho.  The  peak  is  reached  in  the 
Kandariya-Mahadeva  {circa  1025-50)  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  grand  finale  of  the  architectural  and 
sculptural  movement.  The  temples  that  followed, 
viz.  the  Vamana,  Adinatha,  Javari  and  Chaturbhuja, 
are  less  ambitious  projects,  though  they  generally 
keep  up  the  sculptural  excellence  of  the  style.  The 
last  surviving  temple,  the  Duladeo  {circa  twelfth 
century),  marks  the  last  glow  of  the  dying  lamp, 
combining  as  it  does  dynamism  and  vigour  with  over¬ 
ornamentation.  With  their  sapta-ratha  sanctum, 
vertical  accentuation  of  each  constituent  of  the 
elevation,  rhythmic  concordance  of  the  lineaments 
of  the  plan  and  elevation  converging  to  the  final 
unity  of  the  sikhara  and  plastic  exuberance,  combined 
with  a  harmonious  integration  of  sculpture  with 
architecture,  the  Khajuraho  temples  indeed  mark  the 
highest  development  of  the  north  Indian  architectural 
design. 


6.  TEMPLES  OF  GUJARAT 

The  earliest  temples  of  Gujarat,  attributable  to 
the  Maitrakas  of  Valabhi,  are  small  structures  of 
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a  simple  plan  and  design  showing  a  tall  plain  jahgM, 
surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof  of  stepped  cornice¬ 
like  courses,  decorated  with  a  diminishing  number 
of  bold  chaitya-WmAov^s.  The  temple  at  Gop 
(District  Jamnagar),  assignable  to  the  sixth  century, 
is  the  earliest  temple  with  the  shortest  roof  comprising 
two  such  courses,  while  the  temple  at  Bileswar 
(District  Junagadh),  with  a  tall  roof  of  six  tiers,  is 
the  most  evolved  example  of  this  class,  dating  from 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  More  than  fifty 
kindred  temples,  with  the  roof  coLiprising  three-to- 
five  similar  tiers,  have  been  located  along  the  coastal 
region  of  Gujarat,  at  such  sites  as  Pindara,  Navi- 
Dhrewad  and  Son-Kansari  (District  Jamnagar), 
Harshadmata  near  Miyani,  Kinderkheda,  Visa- 
wada,  Khimeswar  and  Bhanasara  (District  Juna¬ 
gadh)  and  Kalsar  (District  Bhaunagar). 

The  Varaha  temple  at  Kadwar,  near  Prabhas- 
Patan  (District  Junagadh),  assignable  to  the  late 
seventh  century,  forms  a  link  between  the  Maitraka 
temples  and  the  neighbouring  Sun  temple  at  Sutra- 
pada  of  the  early  eighth  century,  exhibiting  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  northern  sikhara  of  the  tri-ratha  form.  The 
two  temples  have  essentially  a  similar  plan  compri¬ 
sing  a  sanctum  with  ambulatory,  a  mandapa  with  a 
sloping  roof  and  an  entrance-porch.  The  Sutra- 
pada  temple  is  followed  by  the  temples  at  Roda 
(District  Sabar-Kantha)  of  the  late  eighth  century, 
comprising  a  sanctum  with  a  stunted  tri-ratha  or 
paficha-ratha  Sikhara  and  an  entrance-porch  with 
an  occasional  mandapa  carrying  a  simple  pyramidal 
roof.  Almost  coeval  with  the  Roda  group  is  Harish- 
chandra-ni-Chori  at  Shamlaji  (same  District),  with 
flat-roofed  rahga-mandapa  (open  mandapa). 

A  further  evolution  of  the  regional  style  is 
traceable  through  the  ruined  Sun  temple  at  Bhimnath 
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near  Prabhas-Patan,  the  Khimrana  temple  near 
Jamnagar,  the  l^iva  temple  at  Manjal  in  Kutch  and 
the  small  shrines  at  Miyani,  all  of  the  ninth  century, 
followed  by  the  celebrated  Ranakdevi  temple  at 
Wadhwan  (District  Surendranagar).  The  last  is  notable 
for  the  exquisite  workmanship  and  proportions  of 
its  paficha-ratha  Sikhara  (pi.  LVII).  Almost  coeval 
with  the  Wadhwan  temple  and  sharing  with  it  a 
full-fledged  paficha-ratha  sikhara  is  the  Ganesa 
temple  at  Ghumli  (District  Jamnagar)  which,  never¬ 
theless,  perpetuates  Maitraka  tradition  in  its  tall 
plain  jahghd. 

Among  the  tenth-century  temples  of  Gujarat 
promjnent  are  the  Lakhesvara  temple  at  Kerakot 
and  Siva  temple  at  Kotai  (both  in  Kutch),  Amther- 
mata  temple  at  Vadnagar  and  the  Trinetresvara  and 
Muni-Bawa  temples  near  Than  (both  in  District 
Surendranagar).  The  Kotai  temple  resembles  in 
significant  architectural  and  decorative  features  the 
Ambika-mata  temple  at  Jagat  in  Rajasthan  (above, 
p.  169),  while  the  Muni-Bawa  temple  is  the  earliest 
regional  example  to  exhibit  an  octagonal  mandapa 
with  eight  vidyadhara-bxdiQkQis,  They  are  closely 
followed  by  the  Bhadesvara  temple  at  Anjar  in  Kutch 
and  the  Vishnu  temple  at  Sander  (District  Mehsana), 
both  of  which  represent  the  incipient  Solanki  style. 

Under  the  Solanki  kings  of  Gujarat  blossomed 
a  distinctive  .and  prolific  regional  building-art  called 
the  Solanki  style  which  appeared  with  its  full  voca¬ 
bulary  in  the  early  eleventh  century  during  the  reign 
of  Bhimadeva  I.  On  plan  a  Solanki  temple  con¬ 
sists  of  a  sanctum,  a  closed  hall  {gudha-mandapa) 
and  a  porch.  In  larger  temples  a  detached  peri- 
stylar  hall,  known  as  the  sabhd-mandapa,  is  added  in 
the  same  axis,  often  preceded  by  an  ornamental 
arched  jentrance  (klrtti-torcRiay  In  rare  cases  the 
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mandapa  has  more  storeys  than  one.  In  elevation 
the  Solahki  temple  has  the  usual  components  of  a 
northern  temple,  but  the  mouldings  and  decorative 
ornaments  of  the  components  below  the  Sikhara 
occur  in  a  definite  sequence.  Thus,  the  lowest 
mouldings  of  the  basement  are  defined  and  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  friezes  representing  elephants  and 
humans  (gaja-thara  and  nara-thara).  Similarly,  the 
arrangement  and  embellishment  of  the  jafighd  and 
its  surmounting  mouldings  and  decorations  also 
conform  to  a  fixed  pattern.  An  overhanging  eaves¬ 
like  moulding  separates  the  jafighd  from  the  Sikhara, 
which  is  similar  in  design  to  the  Rajasthan  temples, 
while  the  mandapa  is  covered  by  a  samvarand  roof, 
which  consists  of  a  pyramidal  composition  of  dia¬ 
gonally  arranged  rootlets,  crowned  by  bell-members. 
The  interior  arrangement  also  displays  individual 
features.  The  mandapaAidXh  are  peristylar  in  design 
and  the  pillars  are  lavishly  ornamented  with  figures 
and  decorative  designs  arranged  in  a  definite  order. 
The  hall  shows  an  octagonal  arrangement,  and  its 
ceiling  consisting  of  diminishing  concentric  rings 
is  richly  carved  and  often  terminates  in  an  exqui¬ 
sitely  designed  central  pendant.  In  larger  structures, 
ornamental  arches  (toranas)  are  thrown  across  the 
principal  pillars  of  the  mandapa. 

The  earliest  Solanki  monument  is  the  temple  of 
the  Sun-god  at  Modhera  (District  Mehsana),  marking 
the  grandest  achievement  of  the  style.  Dating  from 
1026,  the  temple  comprises  of  three  separate  but 
axially-aligned  and  integrated  elements,  viz.  (1)  the 
main  complex  comprising  sanctum  with  ambulatory, 
gudha-mandapa  and  porch,  (2)  sabhd-mandapa  with 
a  klrtti-torana  in  front,  and  (3)  a  large  flagged  tank 
decorated  with  an  array  of  miniature  shrines.  The 
sabhd-mandapa,  described  as  a  ‘magnificent  pile  of 
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pillared  splendour’,  is  a  diagonally-disposed  hall 
with  an  octagonal  arrangement  of  central  pillars 
carrying  torana-?iXchQS.  Even  in  its  ruined  state  the 
temple  is  a  majestic  conception  with  an  ornate  plinth 
and  a  jahghd  embellished  with  dignified  sculptures 
dominated  by  images  of  the  Sun-god. 

The  Modhera  temple  is  followed  by  the  Rudre- 
Svara  temple  at  Prabhas-Patan,  wherein  the  octagonal 
design  of  the  mandapa  is  absent.  Of  the  remaining 
Solanki  monuments  of  the  early  eleventh  century 
noteworthy  are  the  Somesvara  temple  at  Gorad, 
^iva  temple  at  Sander,  Mata  temple  at  Dhinoj  and 
the  main  temple  of  Limboji-mata  at  Delmal  (all 
in  District  Mehsana).  The  Nilakantha-Mahadeva 
temple  at  Sunak  in  the  same  District  is  the  most 
developed  among  the  eleventh-century  temples,  show¬ 
ing  a  iikhara  with  three  rows  of  embreasted  minia¬ 
ture  iikharas  and  an  octagonal  mandapa-CQiXmg 
decorated  with  twelve  bracket-figures  of  divine 
nymphs. 

A  prolific  architectural  activity  was  recorded 
during  the  twelfth  century  under  the  active  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  Solanki  rulers  Siddharaja  Jayasiihha 
(1094-1143)  and  Kumarapala  (1143-72).  Among 
the  early  twelfth  century  temples  prominent  are 
the  Navalakha  temple  at  Sejakpur  (District  Surendra- 
nagar),  the  Rudra-mahalaya  at  Sidhpur  (District 
Mehsana)  and  the  double-shrined  temple  at  Viram- 
gam  (District  Ahmadabad).  The  Rudra-mahalaya 
was  a  magnificent  multi-storeyed  Siva  temple  with 
eleven  subsidiary  shrines  dedicated  to  the  eleven 
Rudras,  now  in  fragments.  Vadnagar  (District 
Mehsana)  had  a  temple  comparable  in  size  and 
grandeur  with  the  Rudramahalaya,  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  extant  remains  of  a  pair  of  kirtti- 
toranas. 
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Side  by  side  with  larger  temples,  smaller  ones 
with  a  modest  plan,  comprising  a  sanctum,  a  man- 
dapa  and  occasionally  a  porch,  were  also  built  dis¬ 
playing  the  characteristic  architectural  and  decora¬ 
tive  traits  of  the  style.  Of  these  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  Hingloji-mata  temple  at  Khandosan, 
(dated  1150),  Jasmalnath  temple  at  Asoda,  Sitala- 
mata  temple  at  Piludra,  Siva  temple  at  Ruhavi, 
Somesvara  temple  at  Kanoda  and  the  triple-shrined 
temple  at  Kasara  (all  in  District  Mehsana). 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Somanatha  at  Prabhas- 
Patan  was  originally  built  during  the  tenth  century 
and  underwent  successive  demolitions  followed  by 
reconstructions.  Thus,  after  the  sack  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  in  1025  the  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Bhima  1. 
But  the  greatest  temple  belonged  to  the  time  of  king 
Kumarapala,  resembling  in  dimensions  and  essential 
design  the  Rudra-mahalaya  at  Sidhpur.  This  edi¬ 
fice  comprised  a  sanctum  enclosed  by  ambulatory 
with  three  transepts,  a  vestibule  and  a  magnificent 
gudha-mandapa  with  three  entrances.  It  had  a  lofty 
and  ornate  plinth  and  a  loftier  jahghd,  adorned  with 
two  rows  of  sculptures,  the  battered  remnants  of 
which  are  now  exhibited  in  the  local  museum. 

The  colossal  Jaina  temple  at  Taranga  (District 
Mehsana),  originally  attributable  to  king  Kumara¬ 
pala  but  renovated  subsequently,  is  likewise  an 
impressive  structure  for  its  size  as  well  as  design. 

The  momentum  of  building-spree  was  maintained 
during  the .  thirteenth  century,  though  towards  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  the  old  vigour  and  elegance 
gave  way  to  artistic  ossification.  The  earliest  temple 
of  this  century  is  the  Nilakantha-MahMeva  temple 
at  Miyani,  dated  1204,  with  a  well-proportioned 
iikhara  and  a  plain  rafiga-mandapa.  The  Navalakha 
temple  at  Ghumli  (District  Jamnagar),  following  it 
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closely,  is  a  richly-ornamented  ambitious  structure, 
comprising  a  sanctum  with  ambulatory  and  a  two- 
storeyed  mai}4apa  of  a  design,  somewhat  akin  to 
the  larger  Sas-bahQ  temple  at  GwaUor  (above. 

The  later  temples,  affiliated  mostly  to  the  Jaina 
faith,  are  largely  concentrated  on  the  sacred  hills 
like  Girnar  (District  Junagadh)  and  Satrunjaya 
(District  Bhaunagar),  the  latter  showing  a  cluster  of 
five  hundred  temples  in  eleven  separate  enclosures. 
These  temple-cities  are  haphazard  growths  without 
any  regular  plan  and  most  of  their  structures  have 
lost  the  original  character  due  to  repeated  renova¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  the  triple-shrined  temple  of 
Neminatha  at  Girnar,  built  by  the  celebrated  Jaina 
minister  Tejapala  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a 
creditable  specimen  of  Solanki  architecture. 

7.  TEMPLES  OF  ORISSA 

Orissa  had  a  distinctive  regional  style  which 
started  in  the  seventh  century  with  the  earlier  group 
of  temples  at  Bhubaneswar  and  culminated  in  the 
thirteenth  century  in  the  Sun  temple  at  Konarak 
(District  Puri).  The  course  of  evolution  here  is 
towards  a  greater  elaboration  of  the  plan  and  eleva¬ 
tion  from  tri-ratha  to  sapta-ratha  and  an  increasing 
sophistication  of  the  decorative  and  plastic  ornaments. 
There  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
and  height  of  the  mouldings  of  the  basement,  varan- 
dika  (region  between  the  janghd  and  §ikhara)  and  of 
the  storeys  and  crowning  members  of  the  Sikhara. 
A  steady  trend  towards  the  accentuation  of  height 
widens  the  ratio  between  the  size  of  the  sanctum  and 
the  height  of  the  iikhara  from  1 :3  at  the  initial  stage 
(ParasurSmesvara  temple)  to  approximately  1:7  in 
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the  latest  temple  at  Konarak.  Whereas  in  the 
characteristic  Orissan  temples  the  sanctum  with  the 
curvilinear  iikhara  (rekha-deul)  is  invariably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  square  astylar  mandapa  (jagamohana) 
with  a  pyramidal  roof  of  horizontal  tiers  (pidhd- 
deul),  on  the  earlier  temples  the  mandapa  is  a  closed 
pillared  hall  covered  by  a  low  flat  roof  of  two  sloping 
tiers  with  a  clerestory  in  between. 

The  ParasurSmesvara  temple,  dating  from  about 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  and  representing  the 
earlier  group  of  temples,  has  such  a  pillared  mandapa 
attached  to  a  tri-ratha  sanctum  with  a  stunted  and 
broad-shouldered  curvilinear  Sikhara.  The  niches 
on  the  central  projection  of  the  jahghd  of  the  sanctum 
jut  out  and  have  preserved  on  the  south  and  east 
sides  massive  figures  of  Ganesa  and  KSrttikeya. 
The  facades  of  the  mandapa  are  carved  with  a  large 
number  of  Brahmanicai  deities  and  decorative  motifs. 
The  interior  of  the  temple  is  plain  in  contrast  with 
the  ornate  exterior.  The  doorways  are  of  the  over¬ 
door  design,  that  of  the  sanctum  being  carved  on 
the  architrave  with  inscribed  figures  of  all  the  planets 
but  Ketu,  a  characteristic  of  the  earlier  Orissan 
temples. 

The  next  stage  is  marked  by  the  Vaital-Deul, 
which  with  its  uncommon  architectural  form  is 
notable  for  sculptural  grace  and  decorative  exu¬ 
berance.  On  plan  it  comprises  an  oblong  sanctum 
with  a  wagon-vault  roof  (locally  called  khdkhard) 
and  a  mandapa  similar  to  that  of  the  Parasuramesvara 
with  the  addition  of  a  subsidiary  shrine  roofed  by  a 
tri-ratha  sikhara  at  each  corner.  The  treatment  of 
its  jahghd  and  sikhara  with  sculptures  and  decorative 
ornaments  is  unique  in  Orissa.  Dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Chamunda,  the  temple  dates  from  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century. 
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The  Muktesvara  temple,  (pi.  LVIII)  assignable 
to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  marks  a  transi¬ 
tion  between  the  earlier  and  later  temples  at  Bhu¬ 
baneswar.  Surrounded  by  a  low  enclosure-wall, 
the  temple  is  entered  through  an  ornate  makara- 
toratfa.  It  retains  some  of  the  earlier  features,  e.g. 
a  single  row  of  sculptures  on  the  jangha  and  a  recess 
dividing  the  jangha  from  the  ^ikhara  which  shows  a 
gradual  curvature  above  the  recess.  The  sanctum, 
however,  is  now  a  full-fledged  pahcha-ratha  on  plan 
and  in  elevation  and  the  mandapa-roof  has  horizontal 
tiers,  though  with  a  simple  kalaSa  (vase)  as  a  crown¬ 
ing  ornament.  Further,  the  basement  has  now 
five  developed  mouldings  and  the  jangha  introduces 
some  of  the  typical  Orissan  ornaments  like  female 
figures  in  enchanting  poses  (kanyds),  nagas  or  ndgjs 
entwining  pilasters  and  gaja-vydlas  (lion-on-elephant 
motif).  Its  iikhara  has  a  rounded  contour  and 
shows  on  the  central  projection  an  elaborate  chaitya- 
window  flanked  by  two  grinning  dwarfs,  constituting 
an  early  form  of  the  bho-moWf,  characteristic  of  the 
developed  Orissan  style. 

The  typical  Orissan  form  emerges  in  the  tenth 
century  with  the  temples  called  Siddhesvara  and 
Kedaresvara. 

The  Rajarani  temple,  datable  roughly  to  the  early 
eleventh  century,  represents  a  unique  experiment 
in  Orissa  in  that  its  iikhara  is  clustered  by  miniature 
repetitions  of  itself,  as  on  the  temples  of  western  and 
central  India  including  Khajuraho.  This  temple 
is  also  notable  for  its  sculptural  excellence  and  pro¬ 
fusion  of  ornaments. 

The  Lingaraja  temple,  also  dating  from  the  ele¬ 
venth  century,  is  the  grandest  and  loftiest  (45  m.  high) 
temple  marking  the  culmination  of  the  architectural 
activity  at  Bhubaneswar.  Originally  the  temple 
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consisted  of  the  sanctum  and  mandapa  and  two 
other  halls  were  subsequently  added  to  it  axially. 
The  sanctum  is  pancha-ratha  on  plan  with  its  portion 
below  the  sikhara  of  five  divisions,  resting  on  a  base¬ 
ment  of  five  richly-carved  mouldings.  The  central 
niche-projections  on  the  three  sides  show  images  of 
Ganesa,  Karttikeya  and  Parvati  which  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  fine  modelling  and  imposing  size.  The 
lower  register  of  the  jafighd  is  embellished  with  niches 
representing  miniature  shrines  with  wagon-vault 
roof  (khdUiard-mundis)  and  the  upper  with  those 
having  roofs  of  horizontal  tiers  (pidha-mundis). 
The  former  niches  contain  figures  of  the  dik-pdlas 
and  miscellaneous  friezes,  and  the  latter  niches  con¬ 
tain  images  of  various  Brahmanical  deities.  While 
the  recesses  of  the  lower  jafighd  are  decorated  with  a 
variety  of  vydlas  (lion-like  mythical  animals),  those 
of  the  upper  jafighd  show  graceful  female  figures 
in  enchanting  postures.  The  height  and  soaring 
character  of  the  towering  §ikhara  are  emphasized 
by  the  deeply-incised  lines  of  the  rathas  (vertical 
projection),  a  pair  of  which  carry  four  diminishing 
replicas  of  the  tower  itself  as  a  decorative  pattern. 
Like  other  principal  mouldings,  the  storeys  of  the 
iikhara  have  also  increased  in  number  as  well  as  in 
height. 

The  mandapa  or  jagamohana  (height  29*8  m.) 
constitutes  a  grand  complement  to  the  sanctum,  its 
roof-tiers  being  exquisitely  adorned  with  friezes  of 
armed  processions,  pageantry  and  miscellaneous 
scenes.  With  its  mature  planning,  impressive  dimen¬ 
sions  and  appropriate  plastic  and  decorative  orna¬ 
mentation,  this  temple  ranks  high  among  the  archi¬ 
tectural  masterpieces  of  India. 

Temples  in  this  developed  style,  typified  by  the 
Lingaraja,  continued  to  be  built  at  Bhubaneswar 
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and  elsewhere  in  Orissa.  The  famous  temple  of 
Jagannatha  at  Puri,  which  is  slightly  later  than  the 
Lingaraja,  shows  the  same  mature  plan  but  is 
loftier  and  larger. 

The  grand  culmination  of  the  style  was  reached 
in  the  Sun  temple  at  Konarak.  Built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  W'as  conceived  as  a  gigantic  solar  chariot 
with  twelve  pairs  of  exquistely-ornamented  wheels 
dragged  by  seven  rearing  horses.  The  temple  com¬ 
prised  a  sanctum  with  a  lofty  (presumably  over  68  m. 
high)  iikhara,  a  jagamohana  (30*8  m.  square  and 
30*8  m.  high)  and  a  detached  nata-mandira  (hall  of 
dance)  in  the  same  axis,  besides  numerous  subsidiary 
shrines.  The  sanctum  and  the  ndia-mandira  have 
lost  their  roof.  The  nata-mandira  exhibits  a  more 
balanced  architectural  design  than  that  of  other 
Orissan  temples.  The  sanctum  displays  superb  images 
of  the  Sun-god  in  the  three  projections  which  are 
treated  as  miniature  shrines.  The  sanctum  and 
the  jagamohana  together  stand  on  a  common  plat¬ 
form  studded  with  an  intricate  wealth  of  decorative 
ornaments  and  sculptures,  often  of  a  highly  erotic 
type. 

The  roof  of  the  jagamohana,  made  of  hori¬ 
zontal  tiers  grouped  in  three  stages  with  life-size 
female  sculptures  of  matchless  charm  and  delicacy 
adorning  each  stage,  the  whole  surmounted  by  two 
stupendous  crowning  members,  produces  a  pictu¬ 
resque  contrast  of  light  and  shade  and  is  unparalleled 
for  its  grandeur  and  structural  propriety.  Majestic 
in  conception,  this  temple  is  indeed  one  of  the 
sublimest  monuments  of  India,  notable  as  much 
for  its  imposing  dimensions  and  faultless  proportions 
as  for  the  harmonious  integration  of  architectural 
grandeur  with  plastic  elegance. 
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8.  LATER  TEMPLES  OF  BENGAL 

Temples  continued  to  be  built  in  later  centuries 
in  the  different  regions  of  India,  following  the  tradi¬ 
tional  regional  modes  with  certain  modifications  and 
innovations.  Although  they  are  normally  at  a  lower 
aesthetic  level,  some  of  them,  like  those  of  Bengal, 
impress  by  their  pleasing  forms  and  sculptures,  the 
latter  displaying  the  traditional  vigour  of  folk-art. 
A  group  of  Vaishnava  brick-temples  at  Bishnupur 
(District  Bankura),  dating  between  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  is  characterized  by  a  simple 
curved  roof,  representing  the  form  of  the  regional 
bamboo-and-thatch  constructions,  and  by  a  wealth 
of  moulded  brickwork  and  terracotta  sculptures. 
The  use  of  the  typical  Bengal  chhajjd  is  illustrated 
by  the  Ch^-Bangla  temple  at  Baranagar  (District 
Murshidabad),  while  the  leaf-hut  is  represented  by 
the  Rani-BhavanI  temple  near  Murshidabad.  Other 
popular  forms  are  paHcha-ratna  and  nava-ratna, 
displaying  a  distinctive  and  pleasing  grouping  of 
iikharas  in  tiers. 
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PLATE  I 


Kalibangan  :  street  with  houses  on  either  side,  Harappa  period.  See  p.  5 


PLATE  II 


,  Rupar,  B,  Lotha!  andC^  Kalibangan  :  Horappan  sealings;  D,  Lothal  :  ^Persian  Gulf  seal  See  pp.  8,  28,  5  and  30 


PLATE  III 


A,  Kalibangan  :  pre-Harappan  pottery;  B,  Bara  :  painted  pottery.  See  pp.  4  and  9 


PLATE  IV 


Rupor  :  burial,  Harappa  period.  See  p 


PLATE  V 


Bahadarabad  :  copper  hoard.  See  p.  12 


PLATE  VI 


A,  Hastindpura  :  section  showing  erosion-line;  B,  Kausdmbf  :  defences.  See  pp.  13  and  14 


PLATE  VII 
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PLATE  VIII 


A 


Lothai 


A, 


drains  and  well,  and 
Harappa  period. 


B,  dockyard  with  spill-channel. 
See  pp.  29  and  30 


B 


PLATE  IX 


A,  Cochin 


umbrella-stone;  B,  Burzahom 
See  pp.  37  and  40 


bone  Jools. 


PLATE  X 


A,  Brahmagiri 


B 

excavated  megalith;  B,  Sanur  :  excavated 
sarcophagi.  See  p.  38 


PLATE  XI 


B 

Rupar  :  retaining-wall  of  a  tank  with  inlet  \  B,  Ahichchhatra  : 
terraced  temple.  See  pp.  45,  49  and  51 


PLATE  XII 


A,  Kausdmbf 


B 

palace-walls  showing  three  phases',  B,  Rajghat  : 
brick  structures.  See  pp.  55  and  58 


PLATE  XIII 


,  Rajgir  :  rubble  ranipart-wall',.  B,  Ujjam  :  wooden  rafters  caging  the  rampart-wall. 

See  pp.  60  and  69 


PLATE  XIV 


A 


B 

A,  Sisufalgarh  :  gateway;  B,  Arikamedu  :  tank  in  a  courtyard. 

See  pp,  82  and  S3 


PLATE  XV 


A 


B 


C 


D 


A  and  B,  Rupar 


:  terracotta  yaksha  and  mithuna  figure  ;  C  and  D,  Ujjain  : 
terracotta  figurines.  See  pp.  49^  51  and  70 


PLATE  XVI 


A,  Kitmrahar  {Patna)  :  terracotta  head:  B,  Rupar  :  carved 
stone  disk;  C,  Sisnpalgarh  :  clay  hidla;  D,  Arikamedii  : 
stamped  Arretine  w  are.  See  pp.  65,  48,  82  and  84 


PLATE  XVII 


,  Lauriya-Nandangarh:  column  of  Asoka;  B,  Piprahwa:  inscribed  relic-casket.  See  pp.  ,87-88 


PLATE  XVIII 


Sanchi:  Stupa  1.  See  p.  90 


PLATE  XIX 


Sanchi  :  gateway.  See  p.  91 


PLATE  XX 


Sarnath 


Dhamekh  Stupa.  See  p.  92 


PLATE  XXI 


Bodh-Gaya:  Mahabodhi  temple.  See  p.  94 


PLATE  XXII 


Ndlandd:  monasteries.  See  p.  95 


PLATE  XXIII 


Ndlandd:  Temple  3.  See  p.  95 


PLATE  XXIV 


Ratnagiri:  monastery.  See  p.  97 


I 

I 


\ 

PLATE  XXV 


•WV. 


Amaravati:  decorated  clriiDi-slab  with  stupa-representation.  See  p.  105 


PLATE  XXVI 


B 


Nagarjmakonda:  A,  Mahdstupa,  and  B,  stiipalbase  with  ten  spokes. 

See  pp.  105  and  6  \ 


PLATE  XXVII 


B 

Nagarjunakonda:  A,  monastery  with  stupa  in  background,  and, 
B,  reconstructed  chaitya-griha  with  Buddha  figure  of  same  complex. 

See  p.  107 


PLATE  XXVIII 


A 


B 

Salihundam  :  A,  circular  chaitya-griha,  votive-stupas  and  spoked 
stupa-base,  and  B,  main  circular  chaitya-griha.  See  p.  108 


PLATE  XXIX 


Barabar  :  Lomds-rishi  cave.  See  p.  Ill 


PLATE  XXX 


Bhaja  :  rock-cut  chatty a-hall,  front  view.  See  p.  114 


PLATE  XXXI 
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Karle  :  rock-cut  chatty a-hall,  interior  view.  See  p.  116 


PLATE  XXXII 


Nasik  :  rock-cut  vihdra.  See  p.  119. 


PLATE  XXXIII 


Udayagiri :  Cave  1,  Ranl-gumpha.  See  p,  122 


PLATE  XXXIV 


Khandagiri  :  Cave  3,  Ananta-gumphd.  See  p.  123 


PLATE  XXXV 


A,  Bagh  :  rock-cut  vihdra;  B,  El /ora  :  Cave  12,  three-storeyed  B 

vihdra.  See  pp.  124  and  129 


PLATE  XXXVI 


Ajanta 


Cave  19^  front  r/>u'.  See  p,  125 


PLATE  XXXVII 


EUora  :  A,  Cave  10,  front  view  and  B,  stupa  with  Buddha  figure 

inside  See  p,  126 


PLATE  XXXVIII 


A 


Aj  Udaigiri  :  cave-temple  ;  Mahabalipuram:  Kotikal  B 
mandapam  cave-tcmple.  See  pp.  130  and  143 


PLATE  XXXIX 


Badami :  Cave  1  with  image  of  Vishnu.  See  p.  132 


PLATE  XLII 


Mahabalipuram  :  five  monolithic  rat  has.  See  pp.  143  and  148 


PLATE  XLIII 


EUora  :  Kaildsa  temple.  See  p.  151 


PLATE  XLIV 


Ellora  :  Cave  15,  Dasdvatdra,  mndi-mandapa.  See  pp.  134  and  152 


PLATE  XLV 


Ellora  :  Cave  33,  Indrasabhd.  See  pp.  136  and  152 


PLATE  XL  VI 


A,  Kalugwnalai  :  Vet tuvdnkovil  ;  B,  Dhamnar :  monolithic 

temple.  See  p,  153. 


PLATE  XL VII 


Masrur  :  monolithic  temples.  See  p.  154 


PLATE  XLVIII 


Colgong:  monolithic  temple.  See  p,  155 


PLATE  XLIX 


PLATE  L 


Bhitargaon  .*  brick  temple.  ^  See  p.  159 


PLATE  LI 


Alampur  :  Visva-Brahmd  temple.  See  p.  163 


PLATE  LII 


Jagatsukh  :  Siva  temple.  See  p.  164 


PLATE  LIII 


Gwalior  :  Teli-ka-Mandir.  See  p,  165 


PLATE  LIV 


Osian  :  Sun  temple.  See  p.  167 


PLATE  LV 


Barolli :  Ghafehara  temple.  See  p,  168 


PLATE  LVI 


Khajuraho  :  Vih’andtha  temple.  See  p.  176 


PLATE  LVn 


Wadhwan  :  Ra^akdevi  temple.  See  p.  ISO 


PLATE  L  VIII 


Bhubaneswar  :  Muktesvara  temple.  See  p.  186 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

XTagarjunakonda  has  revealed  interesting 
examples  of  brick  temples  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  dedicated  to  the  Brahmanical  gods, 
variously  with  apsidal,  square  or  retangiilar  plans. 


*  For  the  places  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  see  map,  fig.  4,  pt.  I,  p.  190. 
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SOUTHREN  TEMPLES 


The  internal  use  of  supporting  limestone  columns, 
as  in  the  contemporary  and  earlier  Buddhist  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  place  (above,  p.  107),  was  perhaps  a  local 
and  limited  adaptation  of  stone  in  the  otherwise 
brick-and-timber  constructions,  but  the  columns 
too  must  have  carried  wooden  beams.  Two  other 
full-fledged  examples  of  apsidal  temples  in  the  region 
are  seen  in  the  modest  structures  at  Chejarla  (Dis¬ 
trict  Guntur)  and  Ter  (District  Osmanabad),  both 
originally  Buddhist  but  later  adapted  respec¬ 
tively  as  !^iva  and  Vishnu  temples. 

The  creation  of  rock-cut  cave-temples  in  south 
India  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  (above, 
p.  141)  broke  fresh  ground  in  the  history  of  south 
Indian  temple-architecture.  The  urge  to  express  in 
the  new  rock-material  soon  caught  up,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  wake  of  the  early  cave-temples  the  total 
aspects  of  contemporary  brick-and-timber  temples 
came  to  be  carved  out  of  entire  rocks  as  monolithic 
r^licas  by  the  Pallavas  (above,  p.  147).  The  Chalu- 
kyas,  with  their  experience  of  quarrying  out  cave- 
temples  in  the  evenly-bedded  soft  sandstone,  soon 
perfected  the  technique  of  quarrying,  sizing  and 
tooUng  of  large  chunks  of  the  material  and  of  build¬ 
ing  them  up  into  their  early  structural  temples — ^the 
mandapa-type  as  adopted  in  cave-temples  or  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  contemporary  storeyed  brick-and-timber 
structures. 

2.  UNDER  THE  EARLY  CHALUKYAS 

A.  Aihole 

The  structural  experiments  of  the  Early  Chalu- 
kyas  were  confined  to  their  capital  Vatapi  (modern 
Badami),  the  adjacent  Mahakuteshwar  and  the  twin 
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UNDER  THE  EARLY  CHAI^UKYAS 

cities  of  Aihole  and  Patadkal  (all  in  Bijapur 
District). 

At  Aihole  the  typical  mandapa-iQmpXt  is  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  Lad-Khan,  Kontgudi  and  Meguti.  The 
first  is  a  square  closed  mandapa-Wk^  structure 
standing  on  a  moulded  adhishthdna  (basement). 
The  structure  is  a  pillared  hall,  with  a  central  group 
of  four  tall  pillars  supporting  a  flat  roof  surrounded 
by  two  peripheral  rows  of  twelve  and  twenty  pillars 
of  lesser  and  least  heights  supporting  a  sloping  roof 
of  slabs.  Thus  the  central  bay  is  enclosed  by  a  double 
aisle.  The  intercolumnar  gaps  of  the  peripheral 
group  at  the  edges  of  the  basement  are  closed  on  all 
sides  by  screen-walls  of  single  massive  slabs  set  on 
edge,  except  for  the  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  side,  where  the  mandapa  is  preceded  by  an 
open  mukha-mandapa  (pillared  porch).  The  slabs 
of  the  three  central  bays  on  the  south  and  north 
are  perforated  into  windows,  but  those  of  the  central 
and  extreme  bays  in  the  hind  (west)  wall  are  blank. 
The  central  flat-roofed  bay  of  the  main  mandapa 
has  a  nandi,  while  beyond  it,  on  the  west,  the  central 
bay  in  the  hindmost  aisle  is  formed  into  a  small 
shrine  by  walling  up  on  two  sides  between  the  inner 
and  outer  pillars  and  partly  in  front  with  a  carved 
doorway,  the  wall  and  doorway-slabs  raised  over 
a  moulded  adhishthdna.  This  shrine  has  a  sloping 
pent  roof.  Over  the  flat  roof  of  the  central  bay  is 
built  another  shrine,  its  walls  made  up  of  massive 
slabs.  The  plan  and  design  anticipate  similar  temples 
on  the  west  coast,  where  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall 
sloping  roofs  are  immensely  suitable.  In  that  region, 
temples  of  this  type  have  their  shrines  located  in  the 
more  or  less  flat-roofed  central  bay  and  are  often 
of  the  chaturmukha  type,  with  openings  on  all  the 
four  sides,  as  the  Jaina  temple  at  Karkala. 
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SOUTHERN  TEMPLES 


In  the  Lad-Khan  there  are  many  features,  such 
as  the  massive  columns  of  the  cave-temple  type 
intermixed  with  those  with  capitals  with  potikcts 
of  the  order,  the  prevalence  of  the  typical  Chaju- 
kyan  lancchanu  (coat  of  arms)  embossed  on  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  mukha-mandapa,  the  types  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  the  statuary,  the  designs  of  the  perforated 
windows  and  the  intercolumnar  kakshdsana  (stone 
seats  with  back-rests)  of  the  ardha-mandapa,  which 
would,  among  many  others,  suggest  a  date  for  it 
immediately  after  the  three  earlier  cave-temples  of 
Badami  (above,  p.  132),  i.e.,  early  seventh  century. 

This  dating  is  also  supported  by  the  foundation- 
inscription  dated  a.d.  634  in  the  Meguti  temple, 
which  is  the  most  evolved  of  this  type.  It  is  a  Jaina 
temple  having  a  principal  square  structure,  which  is 
Uke  a  closed  mandapa  on  a  moulded  base,  with  four 
central  taller  pillars  walled  in  between  to  form  the 
central  shrine,  closed  by  peripheral  walls  on  the 
east,  south  and  west,  and  one  on  either  side  of  an 
entrance  in  the  middle  on  the  north.  While  the 
central  shrine  occupies  the  larger  central  space  of 
the  nine  square  bays,  two  lateral  shrines  occupy 
the  two  hind  comer  bays,  thus  leaving  a  passage 
between  them  and  in  the  rear  of  the  central  shrine. 
The  three  front  bays  form  a  rectangular  ardha- 
mandapa  for  the  three  shrines,  while  the  two  on  either 
side  of  the  central  shrine  form  a  sort  of  antardla 
in  front  of  the  two  side-shrines.  The  central  bay 
of  the  ardha-mandapa  has  four  pillars  carrying  the 
roof,  which  is  flat,  as  is  the  one  over  the  central 
shrine,  while  the  rest  is  sloping  from  centre  to  the 
top  of  the  outer  walls.  The  outer  walls  are  relieved 
four  times  with  three  recesses,  with  pilasters  and  other 
members.  The  relieved  parts  carry  deva-koshfhas 
(niches),  and  the  two  extreme  recesses  on  the  east 
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and  west,  as  also  the  two  flanking  the  ardha-mandapa 
entrance,  have  perforated  windows.  A  smaller 
mukha-mandapa  on  the  same  adhisthdna  is  coeval, 
but  a  large  open  mandapa  is  a  late  addition.  On 
the  top  of  the  central  slirine-roof  was  added  another 
shrine  open  to  the  sky  in  later  times. 

The  Kontgudi  complex  consists  of  three  temples, 
two  of  them  facing  each  other,  with  a  tall  open 
mandapa  occupying  the  open  space  between  them. 
The  third  stands  to  the  south  of  the  first  and  Ukewise 
has  its  shrine-cell  at  the  rear.  The  mandapa  temple 
has  a  shrine  at  its  centre. 

The  Durga  temple  is  essentially  of  the  southern 
type,  with  a  later  northern  type  superstructure  im¬ 
posed  upon  it — an  incongruity  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  the  superstructure  is  a  square  structure 
clumsily  fitted  over  an  apsidal  cella.  The  temple  stands 
on  a  high  moulded  upapltha  (sub-base),  apsidal  on 
plan  and  carryng  a  peripheral  row  of  columns  on 
its  edge  that  surround  the  moulded  adhishthdna  and 
walls  of  an  apsidal  vimdna  and  its  front  mandapa. 
Thus  the  colonnade  forms  a  covered  circumambula- 
tory  with  a  sloping  roof.  The  open  mandapa  is 
continued  forward  on  a  base  of  smaller  width.  The 
peripheral  pillars  of  the  front  mandapa  and  those  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  circumambulatory  have 
large  statuary  on  them.  The  adhishthdna  inside  is 
again  apsidal,  moulded  with  all  the  components, 
and  carries  the  apsidal  wall  enclosing  the  inner 
apsidal  wall  of  the  cella  or  garbha-griha  and  a  closed 
mahd-mandapa  in  ftont  of  it,  with  two  hnear  rows 
of  four  columns  in  each  row  that  divide  it  into  a 
central  nave  and  lateral  aisles.  The  central  nave 
has  a  higher  flat  roof  raised  over  a  sort  of  clerestory 
in  front  of  the  cella-entrance,  and  two  lateral  aisles 
have  sloping  roofs,  at  a  lesser  height  than  the  central 
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Jroof.  The  aisles  of  the  mahd-mandapa  are  conti¬ 
nuous  on  either  side,  with  a  closed  inner  circum- 
ambulatory  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of 
the  cella,  which  again  has  a  sloping  roof.  The  adhish- 
thdna  of  the  apse  is  projected  forward  into  the  porch- 
like  front  mandapa  of  a  lesser  width  with  four  pillars 
in  two  rows.  The  reliefs  on  the  adhishthdna  and 
outer  wall  are  cantoned  by  pilasters  and  enclose 
niches  which  are  framed  by  shrine-fronts  of  all  the 
patterns  of  northern  and  southern  vimdnas,  kuta, 
said,  panjara,  udgama,  etc.,  and  contain  bold  sculp¬ 
ture.  The  four  recesses,  two  each  between  the  three 
bays  on  the  north  and  south  sides  and  two  more 
between  the  three  bays  round  the  apse-end,  are 
provided  with  perforated  windows.  Over  the  inner 
wall  of  the  cella  perhaps  rose  the  original  apsidal 
grlvd  and  sikhara,  as  in  the  temples  at  Ter  and 
Chejarla  (above,  p.  192),  either  with  a  wholly-solid 
core  or  supported  by  props  inside.  The  advanced 
features  of  the  temple,  the  variety  of  evolved  shrine- 
fronts  displayed  in  its  niches,  the  style  of  its  sculp¬ 
ture,  its  diverse  corbel-forms  and  the  existence  in 
it  of  a  chute,  water-spout  and  the  gargoyle-like 
prandla — a  late  feature — would  justify  placing  the 
temple  in  the  eighth  century.  This  is  also  indicated 
by  an  inscription  of  Chalukya  Vikramaditya  II 
(733-46)  on  the  ruined  gopura  at  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  enclosing-wall.  The  name  ‘Durga’  for 
the  temple  is  misleading,  since  it  was  not  dedicated 
to  Durga,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  till  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century  the  temple  formed  part  of 
a  fortification  {durga),  probably  of  the  Marathas. 

B.  Badami  and  Mahakuteshwar 

The  early  southern  vimdna-iy^Q  of  structural 
temples  built  by  the  Chalukyas  is  exemplified  by  (1) 
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the  two  temples  called  the  Malegitti-^ivalaya  standing 
on  an  outer  crag  in  the  hills  on  the  northern  side  of 
Badami,  (2)  the  l^ivalaya  higher  up  on  the  main  hill 
on  the  same  side,  called  the  upper  ^ivalaya,  (3)  the 
main  temple  and  the  extreme  southerly  one  called 
Mallikarjuna  in  the  MahakuteSvara  group  of 
northern  and  southern  style  temples  inside  an  en¬ 
closure  at  Mahakuteshwar  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Badami,  and  (4)  the  temple  called  Banantigudi  on 
the  hill  in  front  of  the  Mahakute§vara.  Of  them, 
the  Malegitti  l^ivalaya  (pi.  LIX)  is  the  simplest, 
axially  consisting  of  a  massively-built  vimdna, 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  with  a  closed 
mandapa  of  almost  the  same  width  and  an  open  four- 
pillared  porch  of  lesser  width  in  front,  all  standing 
on  a  common  moulded  adhishthdna.  The  mandapa 
carries  a  hdra  (ring  of  miniature  vimdnas)  made 
of  karna-kutas  at  the  corners  with  mlds  in  between, 
the  rear  karna-kutas  forming  in  common  the  frontal 
karna-kutas  over  the  first  tala  (storey)  of  the  vimdna 
behind.  The  adhishthdna  2indthQ  walls  of  the  mandapa 
are  relieved  in  consonance  with  the  karna-kutas 
and  sdlds  above.  The  central  bays  on  each  side 
of  the  closed  mandapa,  as  also  its  re-entrant  front 
walls  flanking  the  mandapa-QnivdXiCQ,  contain  niches 
for  sculptures.  The  recesses  on  the  north  and 
south  have  perforated  windows.  The  vimdna  behind 
rises  in  two  storeys.  Its  base  and  walls  are  relieved 
thrice  to  correspond  to  the  four  corner  karna-kutas 
and  central  Mlds,  These  rehefs  contain  plain  rec^ 
tangular  niches.  The  lower  storey  carries  on  the  top 
of  its  prastara  (entablature)  a  hdra  of  karna-kutas 
at  the  corners  and  sdlds  in  between,  the  intermediate 
parts  of  the  hdra  being  decorated  by  ndsikds.  The 
second  storey  carries  a  hdra  of  four  karna-kutas, 
closely  adhering  to  and  overtopping  the  corner 
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faces  of  the  octagonal  grfvJ— a  feature  of  early 
temples.  The  cardinal  faces  of  the  grivd  have  ndsikds 
of  equal  size.  The  sikhara  is  heavy  octagonal  and 
dome-shaped,  of  almost  the  same  width  as  the 
grivd  below — again  an  early  feature. 

The  Banantigudi  is  of  a  similar  type,  though  more 
plain  and  simple,  with  a  two-storeyed  vimdna,  square 
on  plan,  and  without  a  iuka-ndsikd.  The  grivd  and 
sikhara  are  also  square. 

The  main  temple  of  Mahakuteshwar  consists  of 
a  vimdna,  square  on  plan  and  with  a  closed  frontal 
mandapa  preceded  by  an  open  porch.  The  garbha- 
griha  has  an  inner  circumambulatory  surrounding 
it.  Externally  the  vimdna-woM  and  its  adhishthdna 
are  relieved  in  the  centre  of  each  side  into  bays, 
the  two  lateral  recesses  on  the  north  and  south  walls 
containing  perforated  windows  framed  between 
pilasters  carrying  a  prastara  above  with  a  prominent 
kapota  (cornice).  While  the  prastara  carries  the 
southern  motif  of  a  hdra  composed  of  two  kutas 
and  a  sdld  between  the  eastern  recesses  of  the  north 
and  south  walls,  the  western  recesses  over  the 
prastara  above  the  windows  have  the  northern 
motift  of  udgamas  and  dmalakas.  The  cantoning 
pilasters  at  the  corners  of  the  walls  and  the  bays 
have  well-developed  capital-components  of  the  order. 
The  bays  on  the  walls  have  niches  containing  sculp¬ 
tures  of  ^iva.  On  the  top  of  the  first  storey  are 
karna-kutas  at  the  corners  and  sdlds  over  the  bays 
in  between.  The  adhishthdna  is  widened  and  ex¬ 
tended  forward  as  the  base  of  the  larger  square 
mandapa  with  a  central  relief  each  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  and  two  more,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  in  front,  enclose  niches,  again  containing 
sculptures  of  l^iva.  The  recess  on  either  side  of  the 
central  reliefs  on  the  north  and  south  have  perforated 
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windows.  The  superstructure,  now  whitewashed, 
carries  an  octagonal  grlvd  and  a  similar  Sikhara 
on  the  top  with  ndsikds  on  the  four  sides,  and  closely 
attached  karna-kutas  at  the  four  corners.  The 
closed  mandapa  is  pillared  inside.  The  shrine-door¬ 
way,  as  is  usual  in  all  the  Chalukyan  examples,  is 
elaborately  carved  with  an  overdoor  having  many 
moulded  components  or  sdkhd.  The  temple 
belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  The  Mallikarjuna 
temple  inside  the  enclosure  of  the  Mahakutesvara 
group  is  better  preserved  and  is  very  much  of  the 
same  type  as  the  main  temple. 

The  upper  I^ivalaya  within  the  northern  fort  at 
Badami  has  a  vimdna  surrounded  by  a  closed  circum- 
ambulatory,  the  walls  of  which  are  extended  forward 
so  as  to  enclose  a  pillared  mandapa  with  a  central 
nave  having  a  flat  roof  in  front  of  the  vimdna  and 
lateral  aisles.  These  aisles  and  circumambula- 
tory  into  which  they  continue  have  sloping  slab- 
roofs.  The  external  walls  surrounding  the  mandapa 
and  the  vimdna,  as  also  its  adhishthdna,  are  relieved 
with  alternating  bays  and  recesses  to  correspond  to 
the  kutas  and  sdlds  in  the  hdra  above.  The  recesses 
have  similar  tall  pilasters  of  lesser  height,  carrying 
ndsikds  on  the  top,  which  constitute  the  correspond¬ 
ing  kudus  of  the  main  cornice  above.  The  vimdna 
rises  in  four  storeys  of  diminishing  squares  with 
prominent  cornices — an  advanced  feature.  The  grird 
and  sikhara  are  square,  with  four  ndsikds  on  their 
four  faces,  there  being  no  suka-ndsikd, 

C.  Patadkal 

The  Sangamesvara,  Virupaksha  and  Mallikar¬ 
juna  temples  at  Patadkal  exhibit  to  a  large  degree  the 
southerly  elements  in  their  vimdnas,  as  crystallized 
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in  the  contemporary  Pallava  temples  (below,  p.  214). 
The  Sahgamesvara, .  the  earliest  of  the  three,  built 
by  Chalukya  Vijayaditya  (697-733),  is  nearer  the 
Pallava  form  in  that  it  has  no  suka~ndsikd,  while  the 
other  two,  which  possess  this,  are  the  earliest  of  the 
Chalukyan  type  and  its  derivatives  possessing  this 
architectural  member,  as  also  does  the  Kailasa  at 
Ellora  (above,  p.  151).  Both  the  Sahgamesvara  and 
the  larger  Virupaksha  are  similar  to  each  other  in 
being  square  on  plan  from  the  base  to  sikhara.  The 
Virupaksha,  built  by  the  queen  of  Vikramaditya  II 
(733-46),  is  the  earliest  dated  temple  with  the  suka~ 
ndsikd,  being  closely  followed  by  the  Mallikarjuna, 
built  by  another  queen  of  the  same  king. 

The  main  vimdna  of  the  Sahgamevsara  is  of  three 
storeys.  The  lowermost  storey  is  surrounded  by 
two  walls,  the  inner  and  outer,  the  second  storey 
being  an  upward  projection  of  the  inner  wall,  while 
the  outer  wall  encloses  the  covered  circumambulatory 
round  the  sanctum.  The  latter  further  extends  for¬ 
ward  to  enclose  an  ardha-mandapa  and  widens  out 
over  the  same  moulded  adhishthdna  to  form  a  closed 
mahd-mandapa  with  four  rows  of  five  pillars  each. 
An  open  pillared  porch  is  attached  to  the  middle  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  mahd-mandapa.  The  exte¬ 
rior  wall  also  contains  a  series  of  niches  containing 
sculptures  of  a  varied  iconography.  The  prastara  over 
the  outer  wall  of  the  vimdna  carries  2i  hdra  of  karna- 
kutas  and  sdlds  corresponding  to  the  relieved  parts 
of  the  wall  and  adhishthdna  below,  which  encloses 
inside  an  open  circumambulatory  round  the  second 
storey  over  the  roof  of  the  lower  one.  At  the  centre 
of  each  side  the  hdra  is  pierced  by  projecting  water¬ 
spouts,  and  over  them  the  /zam-part  carries  incipient 
pahjaras,  perhaps  the  first  appearance  of  this  third 
characteristic  member  of  the  hdra  of  the  southern 
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temples  and  the  earliest  in  the  Chalukyan  series. 
The  second  storey  also  carries  a  hdra  of  four  harm- 
kutas  at  the  corners  and  four  bhadra-sdlds  on  the 
relieved  centres  of  each  side.  The  third  storey 
carries  only  four  cardinal  bhadra-sdlds  over  the 
middle  of  the  four  sides,  coming  in  front  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  ndsikds  of  the  square  grivd  and  sikhara  that 

rise  behind.  The  absence  of  karna-kiitas  of  the 

«  • 

hdra — the  first  step  towards  the  elimination  of  the 
hdra  itself — and  the  placement  of  the  respective 
vdhanas  (vehicles)  or  Idnchhanas  (symbol)  of  the  main 
deity  enshrined  in  the  garbha-griha  below  at  the  four 
corners  on  the  roof  of  the  topmost  storey  round  the 
grivd  became  an  invariable  characteristic  of  the  later 
temples.  The  Sangamesvara  marks  another  land¬ 
mark,  viz.,  the  insertion  of  two  side-shrines  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  ardha-mandapa  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  cella  dedicated  to  Durga  and 
Ganapati. 

The  Virupaksha  (pi.  LX)  is  a  large  complex 
consisting  of  a  tall  vimdna  with  axial  mandapas  and 
peripheral  sub-shrines  round  the  court,  enclosed 
by  a  wall  with  gopura-cntranccs  in  front  and  behind, 
all  designed  and  completed  at  one  time.  As  such, 
this  is  the  earliest  extant  temple-complex  in  the 
Chalukyan  series.  The  massive  gopuras  are  also  the 
earliest.  The  parivdrdlayas  (sub-shrines)  are  two- 
storeyed  and  are  of  the  kiita-ov  sdld-typQ,  originally 
thirtytwo  in  number.  The  axial  structures  consist 
of  the  tall  vimdna  of  four  storeys,  square  on  plan 
from  the  base  to  the  sikhara,  the  lowermost  double- 
walled  storey  as  usual  enclosing  a  closed  circum- 
ambulatory.  The  outer  wall,  with  its  adhishthdna, 
is  externally  thrown  into  five  bays  with  four  inter¬ 
vening  recesses  on  each  side;  the  cardinal  bays  at 
the  centre  of  each  side  are  the  widest  corresponding 
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to  the  bhadra-Mlds  over  the  prastara  above,  the 
corner  ones  middling,  corresponding  to  the  harm- 
kutas,  and  the  intermediary  ones,  least  in  width, 
corresponding  to  the  panjaras  over  the  prastara. 
The  mandapa  is  a  multi-pillared  hall,  with  its  massive 
pillars  richly  sculptured,  and  there  are  three  open 
pillared  porches  projected  from  the  centre  of  the  three 
sides  of  the  mandapa,  east,  north  and  south.  The 
sdlds  over  the  north,  south  and  east  entrances  of  the 
mandapa  have  an  additional  storey,  thus  raising  them 
over  the  general  height  of  the  hdra  and  making  them 
simulate  inner  gopuras  of  a  lesser  order.  The  relieved 
bays  cantoned  by  pilasters  with  capitals  of  the 
order  enclose  niches  inside  kuta-,  panjara-  or  torana- 
frames,  while  the  recesses  have  variously  either  niches 
or  perforated  windows.  The  ardha-mandapa  has 
the  Durga  and  Ganesa  shrines  at  either  end  inside. 
The  second  storey  is  an  upward  extension  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  storey  below,  its  front  projected  as 
the  base  of  the  suka-ndsikd.  On  the  top  it  carries  a 

hdra  of  four  karna-kutas  at  the  four  corners  and  three 

•  • 

bhadra-sdlds  on  the  three  sides  except  on  the  suka- 
ndsikd  front.  The  third  storey,  a  smaller  square  and 
of  a  shorter  height,  has  relieved  walls  and  repeats 

the  same  scheme  of  karna-kutas  and  bhadra-sdlds  on 

^  •  • 

three  sides,  its  front  projected  into  the  second  storey 
of  the  tiered  suka-ndsikd,  which  in  design  is  of  the 
form  of  a  multi-storeyed  apsidal  shrine,  with  appro¬ 
priate  front.  The  fourth  storey,  still  smaller,  carries 
only  four  karna-kutas  at  the  corners,  revealing  the 
square  grivd  and  basal  part  of  the  square  sikhara 
with  their  cardinal  ndsikds  to  full  view,  and  is  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  front  to  form  the  top  sikhara  with 
arched  front  of  the  suka-ndsikd.  The  compound- 
wall  of  the  complex,  following  the  plan  of  the  group 
itself,  has  on  its  coping  kuta-  and  i^/a-heads. 
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suggestive  of  a  derivation  from  the  Shore-temple  at 
Mahabalipuram  (below,  p.  215) — a  device  which 
gives  the  impression  of  a  lower  storey  when  viewed 
from  a  distance. 

The  Mallikarjuna,  built  immediately  after  and 
close  to  the  Virupaksha,  is  a  smaller  temple  with  a 
four-storeyed  vimdna  with  a  circular  grivd  and 
sikhara.  It  has  more  or  less  a  similar  plan,  with  a 
prominent  suka-ndsikd  projected  over  the  top  of  the 
ardha-mandapa,  from  the  front  of  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  storeys  of  the  vimdna.  The  topmost 
storey  does  not  carry  a  hdra  of  either  kutas  or 
^dlds,  thus  Exposing  to  full  view  the  well-formed 
circular  grivd  and  sikhara  with  their  cardinal 
ndsikds. 

3.  UNDER  THE  EASTERN  CHALUKYAS 

A  collateral  branch  of  the  Cha|ukyas,  called  the 
Eastern  Chajukyas,  ruled  over  the  coastal  Andhra 
region  with  their  capital  at  Vengi.  Among  their 
structural  temples,  those  at  Biccavolu  in  East  Goda¬ 
vari  District  and  Pondugala  in  Guntur  District  are 
characteristic. 

The  group  of  temples  at  Biccavolu  form  a  series 
dating  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh.  Of  them  three 
ruined  temples,  two  respectively  called  Kansaragudi 
and  Nakkalagudi  and  the  third  without  a  name,  all 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  form  the  earlier 
group  {circa  850-950),  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Gunaga 
Vijayaditya  (848-91)  and  his  successors.  They  con¬ 
form  closely  to  the  main  southern  tradition  of  the 
Pallavas  and  are  three-storeyed  vimdnas,  square 
from  the  base  to  the  sikhara,  the  two  lower  storeys 
carrying  four  karna-ku{as  and  four  bhadra-^dlds. 
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The  panjar a  and  suka-ndsikd  are  absent,  which 
would  place  these  temples  nearer  the  Pallava 
cognates  and  derivatives.  The  pilasters  are  tetra¬ 
gonal  as  in  all  early  temples,  with  full  capitals  of 
the  order.  The  kudus  or  ndsikds  in  the  flexed  cor¬ 
nices  are  horseshoe-shaped,  as  in  the  Pallava  and 
Early  Chalukyan  forms,  and  the  pronounced 
makara-torana  aspect  is  emphasized  in  detail  with 
a  pair  of  additional  wa^am-heads  above  on  either 
side  of  the  finial. 

The  three  other  temples  inside  the  village,  the 
Golihgesvara,  Chandrasekhara  and  Rajarajesvara, 
belong  to  the  second  group,  built  a  century  later 
{circa  950-1050);  the  Rajarajesvara  was  named 
perhaps  after  Rajaraja  Narendra  (1019-60).  They 
are  also  three-storeyed  vimdnas,  square  from  the 
base  to  Hkhara^  but  their  superstructures  are 
either  entirely  or  partially  restored  especially  in 
the  regions  of  the  gwa  and  sikhara.  They  are 
also  plastered  over,  so  that  many  of  their  finer 
details  are  obscured,  though  it  is  seen  that 

the  Golingesvara  contained  some  interesting 
sculpture. 

4.  UNDER  THE  RASHTRAKOTAS 

•  • 

Of  the  structural  temples  of  the  Rashtrakutas  in 
the  area  of  the  Early  Chalukyas,  whom  they  ousted 
in  me  last  quarter  of  the  eighth  century  and  whose 
architectural  traditions  they  inherited,  the  one  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  temple-city  ofPatadkal  (above,  p.  193) 

IS  interesting.  It  is  essentially  a  three-storeyed 
vi^dna^  square  on  plan  from  the  base  to  the  sikhara, 
the  ground  storey  containing  the  principal  garbhci- 
gpha,  being  double-walled  as  usual  with  a  closed 
circumambulatory  between  the  two  walls.  The 
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kw(/w-motifs  on  the  cornice-tier  of  the  adhishthdna, 
and  higher  up  have  lost  their  original  ndsikd-^\\2i^t 
and  become  flat  triangular  reliefs,  the  precursor  of 
the  ‘dentil’-reliefs  of  the  Later  Chajukyan  and  Hoy- 
sala  temples.  Likewise,  the  capital-members  have 
changed  from  their  robust  shapes  into  more  conven¬ 
tional  forms  characteristic  of  the  Later  Chalukyan 
derivatives.  The  navaranga  of  the  lower  storey, 
connected  with  it  by  a  short  antardla,  shows  on  its 
walls  seven  bays  alternating  with  six  recesses  adorned 
with  ndsikd-forms  containing  seated  Jinas  and  other 
figures.  The  prastara  carries  a  hdra  of  kutas,  sdlds 
and  panjaras.  Rising  over  the  roof-level,  the  inner 
wall  of  the  main  cella  forms  a  second  functional 
storey,  enclosing  a  sanctum  surrounded  by  an  open 
circumambulatory  behind  the  hdra  over  the  lower 
storey.  In  front  its  entrance  is  masked  by  the  basal 
part  of  the  projected  suka-ndsikd  that  extended  over 
the  roof  of  the  antardla  below,  forming  the  upper 
vestibule  for  this  shrine.  The  second  storey  carries 
on  its  top  four  karna-kutas  and  three  bhadra-sdlds, 
the  front  one  absent  because  of  the  suka-ndsikd.  The 
third  storey,  of  lesser  width,  is  relieved  in  the  centre 
of  each  face,  except  on  the  east  or  suka-ndsikd  face. 
These  contain  udgama-motifs  as  in  northern  temples. 
The  square  sikhara,  following  the  same  scheme  of 
reliefs,  simulates  a  twelve-ribbed  member.  In  front 
of  the  navaranga  is  the  open  multi-pillared  mukha’ 
mandapa,  the  peripheral  pillars  having  the  usiial 
kakshdsana  between  them.  Except  the  two  inner¬ 
most  pillars  of  the  peripheral  series  abutting  on  the 
navaranga-fronU  all  others  as  well  as  the  four  central 
ones,  though  in  sandstone,  are  partially  lathe-turned, 
heralding  the  more  completely  lathe-turned  pillars 
of  chloritic  schist  or  steatite  of  the  Later  Chalukyas 
and  their  successors. 
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5.  UNDER  THE  WESTERN  (LATER) 

CHALUKYAS 

With  the  coming  back  to  power  of  the  Cha- 
lukyas,  also  known  as  the  Western  or  Later  Chalu- 
kyas,  in  their  home-country  towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  now  with  Kalyanaas  their  capital,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  traditions  were  continued,  with  a  gradual  intro¬ 
duction  of  significant  modifications  of  the  essentially 
southern  type  of  vimdna.  The  sandstone  temples 
of  the  Navalinga  group  and  the  slightly  later  Kalles- 
vara  at  Kukkanur  near  Gadag  (District  Dharwar) 
would  perhaps  mark  the  end  of  the  sandstone 
tradition  of  the  Eastern  Chalukyas  and  Rashtrakutas, 
before  the  Western  Chalukyas  adopted  the  chloritic 
schist.  The  Navalinga  is  a  cluster  of  nine  two- 
or  three-storeyed  small  vimdnas,  square  on  plan  from 
the  base  to  the  sikhara,  built  round  the  sides  of  a 
hnear  row  of  three  mandapas^  with  a  fourth  mandapa 
near  the  group.  They  retain  many  characters  of 
their  archetypes  in  piXdiSiQXS^prastara  and  other  parts. 
The  top  storey  is  devoid  of  the  hdra  and,  but  for  the 
suka-ndsikds,  they  recall  the  Eastern  Chalukyan 
examples  at  Biccavolu.  The  pillars  of  the  mandapa 
are  partially  lathe- turned.  The  sikhara  has  a  splayed 
out  thin  brim,  its  sides  arc  offset  and  the  kudu- 
arches  retain  their  arched  character. 

The  Kallesvara  has  a  three-storeyed  square 
vimdna  with  an  antardla  and  square  closed  mandapa 
in  front.  The  mandapa  has  four  windows,  tunnelled 
into  the  thickness  of  the  2-m.  thick  lateral  walls, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  two  niche-like  side-shrines 
inside.  The  storeys  are  not  boldly  marked  as 
in  the  earlier  buildings  but  are  broken  up  into 
vertical  arrangements  of  offsets  and  recesses.  The 
kudus  on  the  cornices  are  beginning  to  lose  their 
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original  bold  horseshoe  shape  and  have  become  flat 
facets.  The  square-based  pillars  inside  are  partially 
lathe-turned  and  show  some  advance  over  those  in 
the  Navalihga  group.  The  most  interesting  feature 
is  the  smaller  blocks  of  stone  used  in  the  construction, 
which  is  in  contrast  with  the  large-sized  stones  used 
in  the  earlier  structures.  The  temples  are  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  large  Jaina  temple,  among  the  many  temples 
at  Lakkundi,  also  near  Gadag,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  temples  in  this  area  built 
of  a  kind  of  fine-textured  chloritic  schist  as  distinct 
from  the  hitherto-used  sandstone  of  this  region. 
The  new  material,  because  of  its  less  thick  quarry- 
sizes  and  tractability,  reacted  on  the  workmanship, 
with  the  result  that  the  masonry-courses  became 
reduced  in  size  and  the  carvings  more  delicate  and 
highly  finished.  The  temple,  perhaps  built  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  has  a  five-storeyed 
vimana^  square  on  plan  from  the  base  to  the  sikharay 
and  had  originally  a  closed  square  navarafiga  in 
front,  though  an  open  mandapa  was  added  in  front 
later  on.  The  central  bay  of  the  navarafiga  is  a  larger 
square  than  the  peripheral  eight  around  it.  The 
second  storey,  as  in  the  Jaina  temple  at  Patadkal, 
(above,  p.  199),  is  functional  and  has  an  antardla- 
mandapa  infrontoverthe  vestibule  of  the  lower  storey. 
This  raises  the  total  height  of  the  vimdna  considerably. 
The  three  upper  storeys  are  symbolic  and  had  the 
suka-ndsikd  projected  in  front.  The  A:w(/w-ornaments 
on  the  cornipes,  though  flat,  retain  their  arched  shape 
and  are  characterized  by  simha-mukha  (hon-mask) 
finials.  The  pilasters  on  the  walls  are  slender  and 
between  pairs  of  them  are  tall  ^-fronts ;  in 
the  recesses  occur  for  the  first  time  the  'decorative 
pilaster’ — a  pilaster  carrying  a  shrine-pavihon  on 
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the  top  of  its  abacus— a  characteristic  of  contempor¬ 
ary  Chola  temples  in  the  south— framed  inside  a 
torana  carried  on  two  flanking  pilasters. 

The  Kasi-Vi^vesvara  temple  at  Lakkundi(pl.LXI) 
and  the  Mahadeva  temple  at  Ittagi,  not  far  from 
Gadag,  mark  the  art  in  this  area  at  its  zenith  under 
the  Western  Chalukyas.  The  Iltagi  temple  was  built 
according  to  its  foundation-inscription  in  1112  and 
was  the  centre  of  a  complex,  all  built  over  a  specially- 
raised  terrace  beside  an  ornamental  tank.  The  main 
structure,  now  extant,  is  a  five-storeyed  vimdna,  its 
grfva,  sikhara  and  stupi  missing.  The  entire  vimana  is 
thrown  into  five  bays  on  each  side,  the  central  thrown 
out  the  most,  with  narrower  recesses  in  between  and 
the  bays  again  offset  repeatedly,  so  that  the  plan  is 
apparently  scalloped.  There  are  karna-kutas  at 
either  extreme  over  the  prastara  of  each  side  of  the 
storeys  with  a  bhadra-sdld  at  the  centre  and  two 
panjaras  intervening,  one  in  each  recess.  Round 
the  cella  the  most-projected  central  bays  carry  broad 
niches  in  the  form  of  miniature  vimdnas,  with  pillars, 
prastara  and  superstructure,  while  the  cantoning 
faces  of  the  karna-kutas  have  narrower  elevations  of 
shrines.  The  adhishthdna  is  elaborately  moulded.  In 
front  of  the  vimana,  at  the  ground  level  and  on  the 
forward  extension  of  the  same  adhishthdna,  stands  a 
closed  navaranga  connected  to  the  vimdna  by  an 
ant  dr  ala.  The  central  ceiling  is  raised  and  is  highly 
ornamented  particularly  in  its  corner-slabs.  The 
mandapa  has  three  entrances,  and  projected  pillared 
porches  which  connect  it  with  an  open  multi-pillared 
front  mandapa,  again  with  projected  porches.  The 
second,  third  and  fourth  v/maM-storeys  are  projected 
forward  over  the  antardla  into  the  typical  suka-ndsikd. 
The  excessive  decorative  elements  of  the  temple,  as 
also  the  plan  and  other  features,  proclaim  its 
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chronological  proximity  to  the  typical  temples  of 
the  Hoysalas  and  the  Kakatlyas. 

6,  UNDER  THE  HOYSALAS 

The  temples  built  under  the  aegis  of  the  Hoysalas 
of  Mysore  (twelfth-thirteenth  centuries)  were  also 
built  of  a  very  tractable,  dense  and  fine-grained 
chloritic  schist  which  lend  to  fine  carving.  The 
temple  in  general  consists  of  a  vimdna,  connected 
by  a  short  antardia  to  a  closed  navarafiga,  which  is 
often  preceded  by  a  mandapa.  It  is  not  also  unusual 
for  it  to  have  three  main  vimdna  {tri-kuta),  connected 
to  the  three  sides  by  their  respective  antardlas  to 
a  common  navarafiga  which  has  the  front  mandapa 
on  the  fourth  side.  The  whole  complex  stands  on  a 
raised  terrace,  broad  enough  to  have  a  wide  common 
circumambulatory.  By  the  repeated  offsetting  not 
only  of  the  sides,  as  in  the  later  Chajukyan  examples, 
but  also  of  the  angles,  the  resulting  plan  becomes 
stellate,  a  configuration  which  extends  from  the  ter¬ 
race  to  the  topmost  storey.  This  gives  a  larger 
surface-area  by  the  proliferation  of  facets  for  the 
execution  of  a  profuse  and  rather  crowded  sculpture, 
for  which  the  Hoysala  temples  are  noted.  The 
prastara  has  a  prominent  caves-like  cornice.  The 
mandapas  have  the  gaps  between  their  outer  pillars 
closed  by  perforated  or  sculptured  screens.  The 
superstructure  is  a  scheme  of  close-set  hdras  essen¬ 
tially  of  kutas,  rising  one  behind  the  other  and  each 
marking  a  storey,  the  topmost  carrying  a  short 
grlvd  and  octagonal  sikhara  terminating  into  a  stupi. 
The  front  of  the  upper  storeys  is  drawn  into  a  Suka- 
ndsikd  over  the  antardia  below.  The  pillars  inside 
the  mandapa  have  square  bases  and  shafts  finely 
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polished  on  the  lathe  and  capitals  of  the  order. 
Often  the  axial  series  of  structures  is  surrounded  by 
an  open  court  and  cloister  inside  the  enclosure-wall 
that  has  an  entrance  only  on  one  side— the  mahddvdra. 

Of  the  numerous  temples  of  the  Hoysalas,  the 
most  well-known  are  the  Hoysale^vara,  among  the 
many  temples  at  Halebid,  and  the  Chenna-Kesava  at 
Belur  (both  in  District  Hassan),  the  two  towns  being 
the  earlier  and  later  capital-cities  of  the  Hoysalas, 
and  the  Kesava  temple  at  Somnathapur  (District 
Mysore). 

The  Chenna-Kesava  temple  at  Belur  was  built  by 
Hoysala  Vishnuvardhana  in  1117,  and  the  name 
of  the  consecrated  deity  was  Vijaya-Narayana.  It  is 
the  principal  temple  in  a  complex  of  later  temples, 
all  inside  a  spacious  courtyard  surrounded  by  a  clois¬ 
ter  and  compound  with  a  gopura-tnimncQ  on  the 
east,  now  replaced  with  a  modern  superstructure.  As 
designed  and  completed  by  Vishnuvardhana,  it  had 
the  vimdna  of  a  beautiful  stellate  plan  and  superbly- 
carved  doorway,  with  an  antalrdla  connecting  it  to 
the  navarahga,  A  few  generations  later,  in  the  time 
of  Ballala  II,  who  built  the  compound  and  the  tank 
at  the  north-east  corner,  the  mandapa  was  provided 
with  pierced  windows  between  the  pillars.  The 
peripheral  columns  of  the  mandapa,  except  for  the 
porch-entrances  that  are  fitted  with  ornate  doorways, 
had  a  running  platform  (kakshdsand)  inside.  The 
whole  stands  on  an  terrace  T5  m.  high,  the  plan  of 
the  circumambulatory  following  that  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  that  it  carried.  The  adhishthdna  of  thQ  vimdna, 
antardla  and  mandapa  is  profusely  carved  with  long 
lines  of  friezes,  animal  and  narrative.  The  walls 
carry  sculptures  of  iconographic  interest  and  reliefs 
of  miniature  shrines.  The  bays  on  the  three  cardinal 
projections  of  the  main  vimdna  form  smaller 
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vimdnas  with  cells  inside.  The  overhanging  kapota  of 
the  mandapa  is  supported  by  numerous  finely-carved 
caryatid-like  feminine  figures  in  graceful  poses,  called 
madanikds.  In  front  of  the  main  doorways  of  the 
mandapa  on  the  east,  north  and  south,  on  either 
flank  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  platform  below, 
are  posed  two  small  vimdnas,  one  on  either  side,  with 
two  more  on  the  flanks  of  the  steps  leading  from  the 
court  to  the  platform.  The  superstructure  of  the 
main  vimdna  is  now  lost.  The  pillars  inside  are  lathe- 
turned,  and  a  few  of  them  are  intricately  carved 
or  carry  exquisite  sculpture.  The  raised  coffer-hke 
central  ceiling  rising  in  eight  tiers  is  also  very  intri¬ 
cately  carved  and  bears  a  massive  and  delicately- 
wrought  pendentive  in  the  centre.  The  ceiling  is 
supported  at  the  base  by  bracket-figures  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  madanikds  outside.  The  temple 
is  a  veritable  museum  of  sculpture,  large  and  small, 
and  intricate  vegetal  and  floral  carving. 

The  Hoysalesvara  {circa  1150),  among  many 
other  temples  at  Halebid,  is  a  composite  of  two  simi¬ 
lar  structures  standing  side  by  side  on  a  raised  com¬ 
mon  platform.  Each  unit,  like  the  Belur  temple, 
consists  of  a  vimdna  of  a  star-shaped  plan,  with  an 
antardla  and  navaranga  in  front,  which  has  cruciform 
projections  on  its  three  sides.  The  two  adjacent 
inner  arms  of  the  crosses  are  connected  to  form  a 
common  transept  linking  up  the  two  temples.  Ex¬ 
ternally  the  intercolumnar  spaces  of  the  projected 
porches  are  screened  by  perforated  windows  above 
the  level  of  the  kakshdsana.  The  pillars  inside  are 
lathe-turned,  and  the  central  coffered  ceilings  of  the 
navaranga  have  their  bases  supported  as  it  were  on 
beautiful  bracket-figures.  Externally  the  walls  of 
the  vimdna  and  the  connecting  transept,  as  also  walls 
of  the  mandapas,  are  covered  with  large  sculptural 
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reliefs  of  remarkable  fineness,  while  the  mouldings 
of  the  adhishthana  are  each  an  elaborate  animal  or 
narrative  frieze.  The  superstructure  of  both  the 
vimdnas  is  lost.  The  platform,  with  the  same  plan 
as  the  structures,  is  a  broad  open  circumambulatory. 
In  front  of  the  whole  stand  two  open  pillared  nandi- 
mandapas  and  the  one  in  front  of  the  southern 
vimdna  has  a  shrine  behind.  The  two  are  unsymme- 
trical  later  additions.  Though  incomplete,  the  Hoy- 
salesvara,  coming  close  after  the  great  temple  at 
Belur,  marks  the  climax  of  Hoysala  art  and  architec¬ 
ture. 

The  latest  in  the  Hoysala  series  is  the  Kesava 
temple  at  Somnathpur  built  in  1268,  which,  though 
smaller,  is  more  exquisitely  carved.  It  is  a  tri-kuta 
temple  (pi.  LXII)  with  three  principal  vimdnas  of 
equal  magnitude,  complete  with  the  characteristic 
suka-ndsikd.  Their  antardlas  open  into  a  common 
navarofiga  on  its  west,  north  and  south  sides,  the 
eastern  side  opening  into  a  larger  closed  navaranga 
with  fine  lathe-turned  pillars  and  elaborately-carved 
cofferred  ceilings  of  nine  different  designs,  the  central 
one  being  the  most  intricately  carved.  The  sides  of  the 
navaranga  above  the  level  of  the  kakshdsana  inside 
and  over  the  adhishthdna  outside  are  closed  by  per¬ 
forated  screens  inserted  between  the  pillars.  The 
plan  of  the  three  vimdnas  is  stellate  from  the  base  to 
the  sikhara ;  their  walls,  with  many  re-entrant  angles, 
expose  the  maximum  number  of  facets  for  larger 
sculptures  with  or  without  framing  shrine-motifs. 
The  whole  is  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  platform  of 
the  same  plan,  with  a  wide  circumambulatory  space 
and  two  miniature  vimdnas  flanking  the  flight  of 
steps.  The  axial  series  is  surroun/led  by  an  open 
court  all  round,  with  a  peripheral  cloister  of  sixtyfour 
shrtoes  set  in  a  continuous  line.  The  mandapa  at 
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entrance  behind  the  main  entrance  is  a  multi¬ 
storeyed  rectangular  structure,  also  with  lathe- 
turned  pillars. 

7.  UNDER  THE  KAKATIYAS 

The  temple  at  Hanamkonda  (Warangal  District), 
called  the  Thousand-pillared  Temple,  is  a  transition 
from  the  Late  Chalukyan  to  the  Kakatlya  temples  of 
this  region.  Built  in  1162  by  king  Prataparudra,  the 
main  part  consists  of  a  triple  shrine  {tri-kuta)  of  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions,  dedicated  to  ^iva,  Vishnu  and 
Surya,  opening  into  a  common  mandapa,  all  standing 
on  a  common  platform.  The  mandapa  has  open 
corners  between  the  shrines  on  its  three  sides.  The 
adhishthdna,  the  walls  with  pilasters  and  the  prastara 
are  repeatedly  offset,  with  the  central  bay,  projected 
most,  carrying  a  small  vimdna  with  celia.  The  super¬ 
structure  is  lost  in  all  the  three.  The  pillars  of  the 
mandapa  are  lathe-turned.  What  is  more  interesting 
is  the  multi-pillared  mandapa  with  about  three 
hundred  pillars,  all  richly  carved.  Between  this 
and  the  main  structure  is  interposed  a  nandi- 
mandapa. 

The  ruined  temple  within  the  fort  at  Warangal 
deserves  mention  for  the  elaborate  toranas  (pi.  LXIII) 
marking  its  entrances. 

The  temples  at  Palampet  (Warangal  District) 
form  a  group  of  typical  Kakatiya  monuments.  The 
main  temple  of  the  group,  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  stands  on  a  high  platform 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  massive  wall.  In  front  is  a  nandi- 
mandapa.  The  main  vimdna  is  essentially  square 
on  plan  from  the  base  to  the  sikhara,  the  sides  pffset 
into  five  bays,  the  central  further  offset  as  the  most 
projecting  facet  and  containing  a  three-tiered  replica 
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in  miniature  of  the  main  vimdna.  The  other  bays  have 
tall  pairs  of  close-set  pilasters  carrying  on  the  top 
a  vimdna  superstructure  of  the  southern  or  northern 
variety  alternately.  The  storeys  consist  of  indis¬ 
tinct  hdras,  where  the  kutas  are  more  conspicuous, 
the  grlvd  again  being  indistinct,  and  of  almost  the 
same  width  as  the  square  and  domical  sikhara.  The 
entire  superstructure  is  of  brickwork.  The  vimdna 
is  connected  with  the  navaranga  in  front  by  a  closed 
square  antardla  or  ardha-mandapa.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  raised  platform  with  an  outer 
series  of  thirtytwo  pillars  and  a  circumambulatory. 
On  the  platform  inside  are  set  eight  sub-shrines  in 
pairs,  adjacent  to  each  corner  of  the  navaranga. 
The  most  interesting  feature  is  the  array  of  caryatid- 
hke  brackets,  rising  from  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
and  strutting  up  the  beams  or  projected  cornice 
or  kapota.  Twelve  of  these  are  almost  life-size  femi¬ 
nine  figures  with  graceful  bends  of  the  bodies  and  the 
rest  are  rearing  vydlas,  their  hind  legs  resting  over 
elephant-heads.  The  bases  of  the  peripheral  pillars 
of  the  mandapa  are  connected  up  by  a  balustrade, 
forming  as  it  were  the  kakshdsana  of  the  platform 
inside.  Ej^ternally  these  are  carved  profusely  with 
panels  of  diverse  interest,  including  mithunas.  The 
interior  also  is  replete  with  sculpture  and  the  ceihngs 
of  the  bays  are  ornate.  The  hdra  of  the  first  storey 
is  continued  over  the  edge  of  the  mandapa-root 
While  the  main  structure  is  of  a  reddish  sandstone, 
the  decorations  and  bracket-figures  are  of  black 
polished  basalt  or  hornblende. 

8.  UNDER  THE  PALLAVAS 

In  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh  century, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Pallava  king  Paramesvaravarman, 
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experiments  on  constructions  in  stone  was  started. 
The  shrine  of  Vedagirisvara  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
at  Tirukkalukkunram  (Chingleput  District),  of  the 
time  of  Paramesvaravarman,  was  originally  a  dolmen¬ 
like  construction  built  of  upright  gneiss  slabs,  later 
encased  by  moulded  stonework  externally,  with  a 
roof-slab  on  the  top.  The  inner  faces  of  the  slabs 
contain  relief-sculptures,  including  the  characteris¬ 
tic  Somaskanda  panel.  The  apsidal  temple  at 
Kuram  (same  District),  built  also  in  the  time  of  the 
same  ruler,  employs  granite  slabs  laid  horizontally 
to  form  the  mouldings  of  the  adhishthdna,  while 
the  walls  above  are  of  upright  slabs,  set  on  edge, 
with  a  brickwork  reinforcement  from  inside.  But 
in  the  time  of  his  successor  Rajasiriiha  {circa  700-28), 
who  was  a  great  builder,  many  structural  temples 
were  built  at  Mahabalipuram,  as  also  Panamalai 
(South  Arcot  District)  and  his  capital  Kanchipuram 
(Chingleput  District),  employing  stones  of  different 
kinds  and  hardness.  Granite-gneiss  or  charnockite 
was  soon  to  become  the  building-material  of 
his  successors  and  the  subsequent  dynasties  that 
followed  in  the  southernmost  parts  of  south  India, 
as  it  is  in  present  times  also. 

The  Shore-temple  at  Mahabalipuram  (pi.  LXIV), 
a  complex  of  three  shrines  with  accessor  mandapas, 
is  perhaps  an  early  essay  of  Rajasirhha  in  building  a 
large  temple-complex  of  hard  stone.  Of  the  three 
shrines,  the  largest  called  Kshatriyasirhhesvara, 
facing  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  smaller 
vimdna  called  Rajasiriihesvara,  facing  west,  are 
both  dedicated  to  l^iva  and  have  between  them 
a  rectangular  vimdna,  without  superstructure,  en¬ 
shrining  recumbent  Vishnu,  cut  out  of  a  low  living 
rock.  The  axial  mandapas  with  the  gopuras  are  in 
front  of  the  smaller  vimdna,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a 
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massive  compound- wall.  The  Kshtriyasiihhesvara, 
standing  at  a  higher  level  with  its  own  enclosure- 
wall  set  closer  round  its  vimdna  and  ardha-mandapa 
bases,  is  a  slightly  later  addition  seawards.  The 
smaller  western  vimdna  is  square  on  plan  from  the 
base  up  to  the  grivd  and  is  three-storeyed  with  hdras 
of  kutas  and  Mlds  over  the  facade  of  the  ardha- 
mandapa  and  all  round  over  the  second  storey 
above.  The  third  storey  rises  high  and  clear  off  over 
the  hdra,  carrying  in  its  four  corners  figures  of 
bhutas  and  a  tall  octagonal  grivd  surmounted  by  a 
Mkhara,  all  tall  and  octagonal.  The  stupi  is  of  poli¬ 
shed  black  basalt.  The  pilasters  on  the  walls  have  for 
their  bases  rearing  lions  or  vydlas,  a  characteristic 
of  the  time.  The  four-storeyed  eastern  vimdna  is 
also  likewise  square  up  to  the  grivd,  the  first  storey 
enclosing  the  shrine  over  the  adhishthdna  rising  high 
above  the  surrounding  enclosure- wall.  The  top  of 
this  storey  has  four  seated  lions  at  the  four  corners, 
while  the  coping  of  the  enclosure-wall  is  a  hdra  of 
kiitas  and  sdlds,  with  a  larger  mid  surmounting  the 
seaward  opening  on  the  east.  The  second  storey  of 
the  vimdna  carries  a  full  hdra  of  four  karna-kutas, 
four  bhadra-sdlds  and  eight  panjar  as.  The  third 
storey  has  only  four  karna-kutas  and  four  bhadra- 
sdids,  while  the  fourth  carries  on  the  top  at  the 
corners  four  seated  bhuta-forms  with  a  tall  octagonal 
grivd  and  sikhara.  The  stupi  again  is  of  black  basalt. 
The  row  of  kutas  and  mlds  over  its  enclosure- 
walls,  which  continues  on  the  west  over  the  top  of 
the  Vishnu  shrine  produces  the  semblance  of  a  five¬ 
storeyed  vimdna  from  outside.  The  usual  Soma- 
skanda  reliefs  are  found  on  the  hind  walls  of  both  the 
l^iva  shrines  in  addition  to  fluted  lihgas  of  black 
basalt,  installed  perhaps  slightly  later  in  the  same  re¬ 
gion  in  the  centre  on  the  floor.  The  sculpture  on  the 
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walls,  much  inferior  to  the  fine  rock-cut  reliefs  of 
Mahabalipuram,  are  large  compositions  done  in  situ. 

The  Talagirisvara  temple  at  Panamalai,  also 
built  by  Rajasirnha,  is  an  elegant  construction  in 
hard  reddish  granite.  Its  square  moulded  adhish- 
thdna,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  first  storey  enclosing 
the  principal  shrine  above,  are  projected  much  for¬ 
ward  on  the  middle  of  the  sides,  the  rectangular  bay 
on  the  east  forming  part  of  the  antardla,  and  those 
on  the  other  sides  contain  shrines  and,  like  the  bay 
on  the  east,  carry  the  large  forwardly-set  bhadra- 
§dlds  of  the  hura  above,  while  the  karna-kutas  occupy 
the  four  corners  of  the  main  square.  The  second 
and  third  storeys  of  the  four- storeyed  rmana  repeat 
the  same  plan  of  the  bays  on  the  cardinal  sides 
carrying  four  bhadra-sdlas  with  karna-kutas  at  the 
four  corners,  while  the  topmost  storey  has  no  hdra 
but  four  nandis  on  its  four  corners.  A  modern  brick- 
and-stucco  grivd  and  sikhara  replace  the  octagonal 
stone  originals  as  does  the  metal  stupi  on  the  top. 
The  rear  wall  of  the  sanctum  has  a  Somaskanda 
relief  much  higher  above  the  horizontal  middle  line, 
suggesting  the  original  design  of  a  simultaneous 
installation  of  a  lihga  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  and 
the  necessity  therefore  of  keeping  the  panel  clear 
above  it.  The  inner  walls  of  the  ardha-mandapa  has 
large  reliefs  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu.  The  northern 
outer  shrine  contains  remnants  of  Pallava  mural 
painting  depicting  ^iva  in  tdndava  with  Parvati. 

The  Kailasanatha  temple-complex  at  Kanchi 
(pi.  LXV),  also  built  by  Rajasiriiha  and  his  son 
Mahendravarman,  is  built  of  coarse  sandstone,  incor¬ 
porating  gneiss-slabs  in  the  top  and  bottom  courses 
of  the  adhishthdna.  The  main  vimdna,  Rajasirhhe- 
svara  (now  called  Kailasanatha),  is  a  four-storeyed 
and  essentially  square  structure  up  to  the  grfva, 
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which  and  the  sikhara  above  are  octagonal.  The 
moulded  adhishthdna  and  the  outer  walls  of  the 
first  storey  are  not  only  prominently  relieved  into 
four  rectangular  bays  on  the  four  cardinal  sides  as 
in  the  Panamalai  temple,  but  also  disposed  as  four 
square  bays  at  the  four  corners,  in  consonance  with 

the  four  bhadra-sdlas  and  four  karna-kutas  of  the 

•  • 

hdra  above.  While  the  eastern  rectangular  bay  forms 
the  ant ar ala,  the  others  form  attached  two-storeyed 
vimanas  with  cella  inside  the  lower  storey  enshrining 
large  relief-sculptures  on  their  walls.  The  inner 
wall  of  the  garbha-griha  is  plain  and  square.  The 
second  storey  rises  over  the  corbelled  slabs  forming 
the  ceiling  over  the  closed  circumambulatory  that 
bridge  the  space  between  the  tops  of  the  outer  and 
inner  walls.  While  the  panjar  as  are  absent  over  the 
first  storey,  their  place  being  taken  up  by  smaller 
intermediary  sdlds,  the  second  storey  carries  full 
haras  with  kutas,  sdlds  and  pahjaras — two-storeyed 
miniature  vimdnas  of  the  respective  type.  The  third 
storey  has  again  a  hdra  of  kutas  and  sdlds,  while 
the  fourth  carries  only  four  nandis  at  the  four  cor¬ 
ners.  The  cantoning  pilasters  of  the  outer  wall  of 
the  vimdna  round  the  sanctum  have  the  characteris¬ 
tic  rearing  lion-bases,  as  also  the  corner  pillars  of 
the  detached  mandapa  in  front.  The  whole  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  compound-wall  enclosing  an  open 
court  inside.  The  large  opening  is  occupied  by  a 
large  rectangular  two-storeyed  ia/a-type  vimdna, 
the  Mahendrparmesvara,  built  by  the  son,  with 
its  gopurain-\\]^Q  ardha-mandapa.  Both  its  storeys 
are  devoid  of  the  hdra.  The  western  opening  is  a 
real  but  small  gopura.  All  round  the  inner  foce  of  the 
compound-wall  is  built  an  array  of  fiftyeight  small 
vimdnas  mostly  of  the  kuta  type,  variously  containing 
group-sculptures  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  paintings  or 
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sculptures  of  Somaskanda.  The  external  walls  of  these 
smaller  vimdnas  as  also  the  recesses  between  them 
are  filled  with  relief-sculpture  adding  to  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  similar  sculpture  on  the  walls  of  the  two 
main  vimdnas^  thus  making  the  complex  a  veritable 
museum  of  iconography  and  plastic  art.  The  Mahen- 
dravarmesvara  has  a  smaller  enclosure  with  a  gopura 
in  front  and  lateral  entrances  in  addition  near  the 
two  front  corners.  Internally  there  are  two  lateral 
rectangular  shrines  in  the  centre  on  north  and  south, 
all  a  subsequent  addition  within  Pallava  times. 
In  front  of  the  whole  complex  stands  a  row  of  eight 
small  vimdnas,  independent  memorials  of  the  square 
kuta-iypt  with  octagonal  grlvd  and  sikhara.  All  of 
them  contain  bas-relief  Somaskanda  panels  on  their 
hind  walls,  as  do  the  two  principal  shrines,  where 
in  addition  there  are  fluted  lifigas  installed  on  the 
floor. 

The  Vaikuntha-perumal  temple  built  by  Nandi- 
varman  Pallavamalla,  also  at  Kanchi,  is  dedicated  to 
Vishnu.  It  is  another  large  structure  built  of  sand¬ 
stone,  with  an  admixture  of  granite  in  the  top  and 
bottom  courses  of  the  adhishthdna.  It  has  a  square 
four-storeyed  vimdna,  with  all  the  storeys  except  the 
top  one  functional  and  containing  three  superposed 
garbha’grihas,  to  enshrine  the  three  poses  of  Vishnu 
—standing,  sitting  and  reclining.  This  has  been 
achieved  by  a  system  of  three  concentric  walls, 
forming  three  concentric  squares  on  the  top  of 
a  moulded  adhishthdna,  the  innermost  wall  rising 
to  the  height  of  the  three  storeys  and  enclosing 
the  three  tiers  of  cells.  The  intermediate  wall  rises 
to  the  roof-level  of  the  second  storey,  while  the 
outermost  rises  to  that  of  the  first.  The  first  storey 
has  its  cella  surrounded  by  two  closed  circumambu- 
latories;  the  outer  one  functions  as  such, 
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while  the  inner  one  provides  for  two  flights  of  steps, 
one  on  either  side  from  the  rear,  giving  access  to  the 
single  closed  circumambulatory  round  the  sanctum 
of  the  second  storey.  The  open  outer  ambulatory  of 
the  second  floor  is  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  form¬ 
ed  by  the  hdra  of  kiitas,  sdlds  and  panjaras.  The 
intermediate  wall  extending  up  to  the  ceiling-level  of 
the  second  storey  and  enclosing  the  closed  cir¬ 
cumambulatory  round  it  carries  on  the  top  a  similar 
hdra,  forming  the  parapet  edging  the  open  cir¬ 
cumambulatory  round  the  third  storey.  The  fourth 
storey,  a  slightly  smaller  square,  is  closed  on  all 
sides  and  carries  the  octagonal  grlvd  and  sikhara,  now 
much  plastered,  and  a  metal  stupi  on  top.  The  lower¬ 
most  storey  and  the  ardha-mandapa  in  front  are 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  open  court  at  the  level 
of  the  base  of  the  adhishthdna,  the  whole  again 
surrounded  by  a  pillared  cloister.  The  wall  of  this 
cloister  carries  on  the  top  a  hdra  of  kutas  and 
idlds  at  a  level  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  first 
storey,  so  that  ,  when  viewed  from  outside,  the  whole 
simulates  in  appearance  a  five-storeyed  vimdna.  This 
is  the  structural  prototype,  with  one  more  storey 
added,  of  the  monolithic  copy  seen  in  the  Dharam- 
raja-ratha  (above,  p.  149).  In  addition  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  sculptures  on  the  bayed  walls  of  the  storeys  and 
the  mandapa  in  front  and  contemporary  inscriptions, 
the  most  interesting  content  of  this  temple  is  a 
series  of  panelled  sculptures  narrating  the  history 
of  the  Pallavas  from  their  legendary  ancestors  down 
to  the  rule  of  Nandivarman  II  Pallavamalla. 

The  Mukanda-Nayanar  temple  at  Mahabali- 
puram  is  a  plainer  structure  in  hard  stone,  square 
and  two-storeyed,  with  an  octagonal  grlvd  and 
sikhara  and  a  plain  ardha-manddpa  in  front.  The 
hdra  over  the  first  storey,  which  extended  over  the 
top  of  the  ardha-mandapa,  is  partly  lost,  as  also  the 
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upper  parts  of  the  sikhara.  There  is  a  Somaskanda 
panel  inside  the  shrine  on  the  back  wall,  and  the 
pilasters  on  the  walls  are  simple  with  crude  capitals. 

^  The  other  interesting  temples  belonging  to  this 
period  are  the  Muktesvara  and  Matangesvara,  Aira- 
vatesvara,  Valisvara,  Iravatansvara  and  Piravatanes- 
vara,  all  at  Kanchi,  built  mainly  of  sandstone  with 
granite  slabs  forming  the  base  and  top  of  the  adhish- 
thdna,  and  the  Olakkannesvara  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
at  Mahabalipuram,  built  of  a  greyish-white  soft 
stone.  All  are  composite  varieties  of  a  square  virndna 
with  a  varying  number  of  storeys,  where  the  upper 
storeys  are  non-functional  and  are  closely  girt  by  a 
hdra  over  the  storey  below  and  with  different  plans 
of  the  sikhara  and  grlvd.  The  Iravatanesvara  and 
Tripurantakesvara  are  two-storeyed,  square  through¬ 
out,  including  the  grlvd  and  sikhara.  The  Matange¬ 
svara  and  Muktesvara,  square  in  their  basal  parts 
and  three-storeyed,  have  a  circular  grlvd  and  sikhara. 
The  Piravatanesvara  and  Valisvara,  square  in  their 
basal  parts  and  with  two  and  three  storeys  respec¬ 
tively,  have  an  octagonal  grlvd  and  sikhara.  All 
of  them  carry  low-relief  sculptures  on  their  walls. 

But  soon  after,  and  perhaps  in  the  first  half  of 
the  long  reign  of  Nandivarman,  temples  came  to  be 
built  entirely  of  granite  blocks,  finely  moulded,  carved 
and  sculptured,  as  seen  in  the  granite  adhishthdna 
of  the  brick  temple  of  Vaikuntha-peruma]  and 
Sundaravarada-perumal  at  Uttiramerur  (Chingle- 
put  District),  of  the  time  of  his  successor  Danti- 
varman;  in  the  former  the  niches  were  meant  to 
contain  stucco  figures  and  in  the  latter  slab-reliefs. 

The  Virattanesvara  temple  at  Tiruttani  (Chingle- 
put  District)  is  a  very  good  example  of  a  single¬ 
storeyed  virndna,  square  in  its  garbha-griha  part  and 
carrying  an  apsidal  grlvd  and  sikhara.  It  was  built 
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of  hard  black  stone  in  the  ninth  century  in  the  time 
of  Pallava  Aparajitaraman,  one  of  the  last  rulers  of 
the  dynasty.  It  contains  some  good  bas-reliefs  fitted 
into  its  wall-niches  and  front  face  of  the  apsidal 
sikhara. 

The  apsidal  vimdna  in  the  compound  of  the 
Bhaktavatsala  temple-complex  at  Tirukkalukkunram 
(Chingleput  District)  is  a  good  example  of  the  same 
apsidal  type,  perhaps  a  little  earher  than  the  Viratta- 
nesvara.  It  is  now  shorn  of  its  superstructure  and 
is  used  as  the  treasury  of  the  present  temple. 

9.  UNDER  THE  EARLY  PANDYAS 

•  • 

Following  their  rock-cut-temples  and  the  single 
carved-out  monolithic  vimdna  at  Kalugumalai  (above, 
p.  153),  the  Pandyas  of  the  south  continued  in  their 
homeland  their  architectural  work  much  in  the  line 
of  the  Pallavas  but  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Chalu- 
kyan  traits.  Though  many  of  their  structural  temples 
are  referred  to  in  inscriptions  in  the  area  round 
about  their  capital  Madurai,  only  a  few  are  extant. 
The  series  of  small  all-stone  temples,  with  elegant 
and  simple  plan  and  complete  with  vimdna,  ardha- 
mandapa  and  larger  closed  mahd-mandapa,  at  Kaliya- 
pati,  Tiruppur  and  Visalur  (Thiruchchirappalli  Dis¬ 
trict),  are  perhaps  the  early  survivals  of  the  Pan- 
dyan  tradition.  They  have  all  square  single-storeyed 
vimdnas  with  simple  moulded  adhishthdna  less  than 
2  m.  square  at  the  base  and  carrying  on  the  top 
over  the  cella  a  square  grlvd  and  sikhara.  They  have 
often  eight  small  and  elegant  sub-shrines,  dedicated 
to  the  ancillary  deities  (ashta-parivdra)  inside  the 
enclosure-wall,  disposed  at  the  corners  and  themiddle 
of  each  side  and  rear,  the  last,  in  the  l^iva  temples, 
dedicated  to  nandi  coming  to  occupy  a  more  central 
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place  in  front  of  the  mahd-mandapa  and  behind  the 
small  go/?wra-entrance.  While  ail  the  rest  are  square 
on  plan  like  the  main  virndna,  that  on  the  middle  of 
the  south  side,  dedicated  to  the  sapta-mdtrikdSy  is 
rectangular  of  the  sdld  type.  The  mdtrikds  came  to 
have  a  fixed  position  in  the  temple-plan  of  the  later 
Pallavas,  the  Pandyas,  the  Muttaraiyars  and  the 
Early  Cholas  and  their  vassals.  The  cult  of  Chandesa, 
as  the  principal  seneschal  of  a  !$iva  temple,  had  its 
beginnings  from  the  time  of  Rajasirhha  Pallava  and 
was  by  now  crystallized,  so  that  he  occupied  an 
honoured  place  in  the  pantheon  as  one  in  the  ashfa- 
parivdra  till  about  a.d.  1000,  when,  in  the  time  of 
Chola  Rajaraja,  he,  like  nandi  of  earlier  days,  came 
to  have  a  close  proximity  to  the  main  vimdna  on  its 
northern  side. 

The  ^iva  temples  at  Tiruvalisvaram  and  Korkai, 
both  in  Tirunelveli  District,  are  best  attributed  to 
the  Pandayas.  They  are  all-stone  temples,  called 
karrali  in  contemporary  and  later  inscriptions.  The 
Tiruvalisvaram  vimdna  (900-50)  is  a  fine  and  elegant 
structure,  noted  for  its  fine  relief-sculpture  of  rare 
iconography  over  its  prastara  and  on  the  faces  of 
its  Aara-components.  It  is  two-storeyed  and  square, 
with  an  ardha-mandapa  in  front,  carrying  on  the 
top  an  octagonal  grivd  and  sikharUy  now  renovated. 
This  temple  perhaps  is  the  first  to  depict  the  well- 
known  dnanda-tandavafoxmof  $iva  among  its  panels. 
The  Akkasalai  temple  at  Korkai  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  much  plainer  structure  of  a  later  date.  It  has  a 
single-storeyed  vimdna  with  square  grivd  and  Sikhara. 

10.  TRANSITION  FROM  THE  PALLAVA 
TO  THE  CHOLA  STYLES 

The  Muttaraiyars,  who  held  the  territory  on 
either  side  of  the  Kaveri  in  Thiruchchirappalli  and 
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Thanjavur  Districts,  have  left,  in  the  wake  of  their 
own  rock-cut  cave-temples  in  this  area  (above,  p.  147), 
a  few  structural  temples  of  stone.  An  example  is 
the  vimdm  of  the  l^iva  temple  at  Kiranur  (Thiruch- 
chirappalli  District)  and  another  perhaps  a  larger 
and  more  interesting  temple  called  in  a  late  Pandya 
inscription  Vijayalayacholisvaram  at  Narttamalai  near 
by.  The  latter  was  built,  according  to  its  foundation- 
inscription,  by  a  chief  called  Sattanpudi  and  was 
repaired  soon  after  by  another  chief,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  a  strike  of  lightning.  Perhaps  it  then 
got  its  name  after  the  founder  of  the  Imperial  Choja 
hne  of  Thanjavur  (circa  a.d.  850).  It  is  a  three¬ 
storeyed  vimdna  with  a  closed  ardha-mandapa  of 
peculiar  plan,  standing  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  asthta-parivdra  vimdnas^  all  square 
on  plan  except  the  one  on  the  south  for  the  sapta- 
mdtrikds,  winch  is  rectangular,  and  with  a  small 
gopwra-entrance  near  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
enclosure-^NdiW,  The  first  storey  of  the  vimdna  has 
a  double  wall,  the  outer  square  and  plain  but 
relieved  at  intervals  and  adorned  only  by  pilasters, 
over  a  moulded  adhishthdna  and  the  inner  circular 
with  a  circumambulatory  in  between.  The  circular 
garbha-griha  opens  into  the  pillared  ardha-mandapa, 
which  is  a  smaller  square  than  the  main  vimdna.  Two 
rows  of  three  pillars  each  divide  the  mandapa  into  a 
central  nave  in  front  of  the  shrine-entrance  and  two 
lateral  aisles  in  continuity  with  the  closed  circumam¬ 
bulatory.  The  mandapa  is  closed  on  all  sides  and 
has  its  entrance  guarded  by  two  dvdra-pdlas  placed 
in  the  niches  on  either  side,  enclosed  by  pilasters. 
The  hdra  on  the  square  outer  wall  of  the  vimdna 
extends  over  the  roof  of  the  mandapa  in  front,  as 
in  the  Chalukyan  examples,  and  contains  panels  of 
sculpture  illustrating  dance-poses.  The  second 
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storey,  also  square  on  plan,  rises  over  the  first  storey 
on  four  piers  built  at  the  corners  against  the  circular 
wall  below  and  carries  a  hdra  on  its  top.  The 
third  storey  is  circular,  carrying  a  nandi  at  each  of 
the  four  corners  and  a  circular  grlvd  and  circular 
iikhara  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  Pallavas-type  vimana^ 
since  it  lacks  the  siika-ndsikd  characteristic  of  the 
Ch^ukyan.  Like  the  contemporary  temples  of  the 
Later  Pallavas  and  the  Pandyas,  it  carries  in  the 
southern  niche  of  its  grivd  a  sculpture  of  Dakshina- 
murti  Siva — ^which,  with  others,  became  an 
invariable  feature  of  the  southern  oiva  temples. 

The  Western  Gangas,  who  had  their  capital  at 
Talkad  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Mysore,  have 
left  a  few  contemporary  temples,  all  in  hard  stone, 
much  resembling  their  Pallava.  compeers,  differing 
from  them  only  in  details.  The  earliest,  perhaps  of 
the  ninth  century,  is  a  group  of  twin  single-storeyed 
Jaina  vimdnas  on  the  Chandragiri  hill  at  Sravana- 
Belgola  (Hassan  District).  Biult  of  granite,  they 
are  of  small  size,  about  2  m.  square  at  the  base, 
standing  at  either  end  of  a  rectangular  adhishthdita^ 
their  hind  walls  extended  over  the  intervening  gap 
and  forming  a  square  flat-roofed  cell  in  between. 
All  of  them  open  into  a  common  rectangular  ardha- 
mandapa.  The  grivd  and  sikhara  of  either  vimdna 
are  square  without  a  suka-ndsikd.  In  front  of  this 
structure  and  closing  its  ardha-mandapa  fa9ade  is  a 
perforated  soapstone  screen  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  containing  some  fine  narrative  sculpture  in 
miniature  panels.  A  more  impressive  structure  is 
the  Chavu^daraya-basti  (circa  982-95),  a  three¬ 
storeyed  vimdna ;  its  two  lower  storeys  are  functional 
and  contain  two  superposed  garbha-gfihas  enshrin¬ 
ing  Jaina  Tirthankaras.  The  lower  storey  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  the  outer  one  continued 
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forward  to  enclose  a  coeval  closed  mca^dapa  in  front, 
preceded  by  a  pillared  porch  added  in  Hoysala  times. 
The  whole  structure  stands  on  a  moulded  adhisthana, 
relieved  and  recessed  on  plan  as  are  the  walls  above. 
The  hdra  over  the  prastara  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
v/mona-part,  composed  of  well-formed  kutas,  salds 

panjar  as,  is  extended  over  the  edge  of  the 
roof,  also  enclosing  a  narrow  open  circumambu- 
latory  round  the  second  storey  and  an  open  court 
in  front  of  it.  The  second  storey  itself  with  an  open 
circumambulatory,  enclosed  by  the  hdra  of  the  first 
storey,  carries  in  turn  a  hara  of  four  karna-kutas  and 
four  bhadra-salas.  The  third  storey,  closed  on  all 
sides  and  non-functional,  is  a  smaller  square  carry¬ 
ing  an  octagonal  grlvd  and  sikhara  with  a  stupi  as 
its  finial.  The  mandapa  is  of  the  navarahga  type, 
with  four  polished,  but  not  lathe-turned,  central 
pillars,  circular  in  section,  carrying  full  capitals  of  the 
order.  The  twelve  outer  ones  are  of  the  type  found 
in  the  cave-temples  of  the  later  Pallavas  (above, 
p.  142),  square  at  the  base  and  the  top  and  octagonal 
in  between. 

The  most  interesting  monument  in  the  Sravana- 
Belgola  complex  is  the  colossal  finely-polished  statue 
of  standing  Gommatesvara,  carved  out  of  a  standing 
tor  of  granite  on  the  crest  of  the  Indragiri  hill.  This 
was  the  work  of  Chavundaraya,  the  minister  of  the 
Ganga  king  Rachamalla  Satyavakya  (974-84).  Being 
free-standing,  it  is  even  more  interesting  than -the 
colossus  of  Ramses  II  at  Abu  Simbel,  Eygpt,  its 
total  height  from  head  to  toe  being  17'5  metres.  The 
colossus  is  surrounded  by  a  pillared  cloister  of 
granite  built  by  Gangaraja,  the  minister  of  Hoysala 
Vishnuvardhana,  while  the  mandapa  abutting  the 
colossus  was  built  by  another  minister,  Baladeva,  in 
the  twelfth  century. 
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The  Ganga  temple  at  Kambadhalli,  which  is  not 
far  from  Sravana-Belgola,  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  original  three  vimdnas,  built 
of  granite  and  opening  into  the  three  sides  of  the 
mandapa  in  tri~kuta  fashion,  have  respectively  a 
square,  octagonal  and  circular  grlvd  and  iikhara. 
There  is  an  open  pillared  porch  in  front  of  the 
mandapa  on  its  northern  side.  To  this  complex 
have  been  added  two  more  lateral  vimdnas  to  the 
front  of  the  porch,  connected  by  a  mandapa  in 
between.  The  whole  complex  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
with  a  small  ^o/?wra-entrance  in  front. 

The  granite  temples  at  Nandi  (Kolar  District), 
the  capital  of  the  Banas,  are  of  Ganga  extraction. 
The  small  vfmdna  called  Yoga-Nandisvara  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  perhaps  the  earliest  here,  is  not 
of  much  architectural  interest.  In  the  large  temple- 
complex  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  two  principal 
vimdnas,  the  Bhoga-Nandisvara  and  Arunachale- 
svara,  standing  side  by  side,  are  supplemented,  by 
a  later  complex  of  axial  and  peripheral  structures — 
mandapas,  cloisters,  enclosures  and  gopuras.  Of  the 
two,  the  Bhoga-Nandisvara,  evidently  a  renovation 
in  granite  of  an  earlier  structure,  is  more  ornate  and 
interesting.  The  Arunachalesvara  is  almost  a  copy 
of  the  former  and  later  in  point  of  time.  Both  are 
connected  by  a  screen-wall  of  the  same  period  in 
about  the  middle  of  their  mandapa-\Qngi\is>.  The 
Bhoga-Nandisvara  is  a  three-storeyed  vimdna,  square 
from  the  base  to  the  sikhara,  with  ardha-mandapa 
in  front.  The  hdra,  of  fully-formed  kiitas,  sdlds  and 
panjaras,  contains  fine  sculpture  and  extends  over 
the  roof-edges  of  both  the  mandapas.  The  second 
storey  too  carries  the  characteristic  hdra  and  the 
third  nandis  of  black  polished  stone  at  the  four 
corners  of  its  roof  and  a  square  grlvd  and  sikhara. 
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the  niches  on  the  faces  of  which  contain  appropriate 
sculptures  in  black  polished  stone. 

11.  UNDER  THE  CHOLAS 

The  Imperial  Cholas  of  Thanjavur  succeeded  to 
the  hegemony  in  the  south  in  about  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century  after  the  displacement 
of  the  Pallavas  and  eventually  of  the  Papdyas. 
They  continued  the  tradition  of  temple-building, 
with  many  improvements  in  the  technique,  use 
of  the  hard  stones  and  equally  good  but  more  embel- 
hshed  sculpture  which  became  bolder  and  still  later 
came  to  be  almost  in  the  round.  This  period  marks 
the  peak  of  temple-building  activity,  when  numerous 
earlier  temples  of  brick-and-timber  were  renovated 
in  stone  and  more  were  built  at  all  places  hallowed 
either  by  the  visits  of  l^aiva  and  Vaishnava  saints 
or  in  their  laudatory  hymns. 

A  typical  early  Chola  temple-unit  is  the  Sunda- 
resvara  at  Tirukkattalai  (Thiruchchirappali  District) 
It  is  a  complete  unit  built  of  stone  throughout 
and  consists  of  the  main  square  two-storeyed  vimdna 
with  the  ardha-mandapa  surrounded  by  the  ashta- 
parivdrdlaya,  all  inside  an  enclosure-wall,  with  a 
gopura  in  front.  The  mandapa  in  front  of  the  vimdna 
is  a  later  addition.  The  temple  was  built  in  the  time 
of  Aditya  I  in  873.  The  main  vimdna  of  the  Nage- 
§vara  at  Kumbakonam  (Thanjavur  District)  is  of  the 
same  period  and  contains  exquisite  sculpture  in  its 
niches.  The  other  parts  of  the  temple  belong  to 
later  periods. 

While  these  early  Chola  temples  and  their  con¬ 
temporaries  retain  the  essentials  of  the  Pallava 
temples,  they  also  show  certain  transitional  features 
in  some  components,  e.g.,  the  corbels:  in  most  cases 
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the  corbels  retain  the  taranga-form  with  a  curved 
profile  but  with  a  hollow  moulding  in  place  of  the 
roll  at  the  bend;  or  alternatively  they  are  plain, 
angular  and  bevelled,  as  in  the  Pandya  cave-temples 
(above  p.  146). 

The  Korahganatha  temple  at  Srinivasanallur 
(Thiruchchirapalli  District)  is  an  elegant  example 
of  the  time  of  Parantaka  I  (907-55).  It  is  a  square 
vimdna  with  a  mandapa  in  front  and  contains 
fine  sculpture  and  rich  miniature  panels  above  and 
below  them.  Its  superstructure,  as  extant,  is  of  brick. 

The  great  temple  in  Thanjavur,  appropriately 
called  the  Brihadisvara  (pi.  LXVI)  or  the  Rajara- 
jesvara  after  its  builder  Rajaraja  I  (985-1014),  is 
conceived  as  a  whole  complex  on  a  grand  scale, 
completed  by  its  founder  and  is  the  most  ambitious 
undertaking  of  Tamil  architecture.  It  combines 
air  that  is  mature  and  best  in  the  temple-building 
tradition — architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  al¬ 
lied  arts.  It  is  a  large  complex,  with  an  enormous 
monolithic  nandi  on  a  pedestal  in  front,  sheltered 
under  a  much  later  It  has  the  loftiest  known 

vimdna,  60  m.  high,  standing  over  a  basal  square  of 
about  30  m.  side,  which  forms  an  appropriately 
high  and  amply-moulded  platform,  and  carries  the 
more  boldly-moulded  adhishthdna  of  the  vimdna. 
The  same  platform  and  adhishthdna  are  extended 
forward  as  basal  members  of  the  ardha  and  mahd- 
mandapas  connected  to  the  main  vimdna  by  a  north- 
south  transept.  The  pillared  mahd-mandapa,  with  a 
central  nave  and  two  raised  aisles,  is  closed  on  the 
sides  with  the  only  entrance  on  the  east.  The  wall 
of  the  basal  part  of  the  vimdna  rises  vertically  to  a 
height  of  about  15  m.  in  two  storeys,  demarcated 
horizontally  at  their  junction  by  a  bold  comice,  and 
encloses  an  inner  circumambulatory  between  it 
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&nd  the  inner  wall  of  the  garbha-griha^  which  also 
rises  to  the  height  of  both  the  storeys  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  colossal  lifiga  and  its  great  pedestal. 

The  outer  wall  is  externally  relieved  five  times  on 
each  face,  as  the  adhishthdna  below,  the  central 
wider  ones  on  the  north-west  and  south  sides  having 
large  door-openings,  one  over  the  other,  for  both 
storeys  of  the  circumambulatory.  These,  in  addition 
to  the  larger  opening  on  the  east,  make  the  vimdna 
a  chaturmukha  structure.  The  other  bays  contain 
niches  with  different  icons  in  bold  relief.  The  recesses 
in  between  are  adorned  by  short  pilasters  carrying 
shrine-motifs  (pafijara-fTonts)  on  the  top,  the 
so-called  ‘decorative  pilaster’  characteristic  of  the 
period.  The  main  pilasters  cantoning  the  corners  of 
the  bays  and  walls  are  square  with  full  capitals,  the 
abacus  as  in  the  earlier  Pallava  structures,  still 
being  large,  massive  and  square,  but  the  corbel- 
arms  are  bevelled  with  a  central  tenon  on  their 
faces.  The  inner  wall  of  the  lower  storey  has  on  its 
three  sides  more  than  life-size  sculptures  of  Siva 
seated  on  the  south  and  dancing  on  the  west  and  of 
Devi  on  the  north.  The  lower  closed  circumambula¬ 
tory  contains  over  the  rest  of  the  walls  on  either  side 
extensive  mural  paintings  of  the  Chola  period, 
overlaid  by  later  Nayaka  palimpsests  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Chola  paintings  form  a  fine 
gallery  of  great  artistic  merit  and  iconographic 
interest.  The  upper  circumambulatory,  also  closed, 
contains  on  the  face  of  its  inner  wall  a  series  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  panels,  all,  except  the  last  twenty- 
seven  with  completed  reliefs,  depicting  oiva  in  the 
various  poses  of  dance  in  accordance  with  Bharata’s 
Ndtya-^dstra. 

By  a  system  of  corbelling  the  two  walls  of  the 
circumambulatory  are  made  to  meet  each  other  at 
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the  top  level  of  the  third  storey,  from  which  point 
rises  the  rest  of  the  pyramidal  superstructure  of  the 
soaring  vimdna  of  sixteen  storeys,  the  traditional 
maximum.  Each  storey  carries  haras  of  kutas,  Mias 
and  pahjaras  and  the  topmost  four  nandis  at  the 
four  comers  and  an  octagonal  grJvd  in  the  centre 
crowned  by  an  octagonal  sikhara.  On  the  front  side 
the  storeys  up  to  the  level  of  the  fifth  storey  are 
slightly  extended  forward  over  the  tiered  ardha- 
man^apa  below.  Internally  the  vimdna  is  a  cor¬ 
belled  hollow  throughout  up  to  the  base  of  the  stupL 
Enclosing  the  wide  open  court  around  is  a  two- 
tiered  compound-wall  with  pilasters  at  intervals, 
the  tiers  themselves  being  marked  off  externally 
by  a  bold  horizontal  kapota.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  compound-wall  has  a  massive  but  short  gopura- 
entrance.  Ranged  inside  the  enclosure-wall  is  a 
continuous  two-storeyed  cloister  divided  by  a  row 
of  pillars  behind  the  facade-columns  into  a  frontal 
continuous  corridor  ana  a  rear  section  stringing  a 
series  of  thirty  six  two-storeyed  sub-shrines.  The  sub¬ 
shrines  at  the  four  corners  and  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  three  sides  are  dedicated  to  the  appropriate 
dik-pdla,  the  eighth  finding  a  place  in  one  of  the 
four  shrines  in  the  two  tiers  flanking  the  inner  end 
of  the  eastern  entrance.  In  front  of  the  gopura  is  a 
second  outer  and  larger  gopura  incorporated  into 
a  later  fort-wall.  In  addition  to  the  inner  gopura 
on  the  east,  the  compound-wall  is  pierced  by  three 
more  smaller  entrances  of  the  torana  variety,  framed 
by  overdoors  with  Mkhds  and  crowned  by  horizon¬ 
tal  lintels.  Just  to  the  north  of  the  transept  is  a 
smaller  vimdna  of  Chandikesvara  adjoining  the 
large  gargoyle-like  water-spout  of  the  main  vimdna^ 
supported  on  the  head  of  a  squatting  bhiita,  both 
of  which  became  characteristic  of  temples  from  this 
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time  onwards.  These  were  new  norms,  perhaps 
set  by  Rajaraja.  The  other  vimdnas  and  mandapas 
inside  the  court  are  of  later  periods,  e.g.,  the  Amman 
shrine  to  the  north  of  the  nandi,  which  is  of  the  late 
Cho}a  period,  and  the  Ganesa  and  Subrahmanya 
temples  on  the  south-west  and  north-west,  the  latter  a 
fine  specimen  of  Nayaka  architecture  (below,  p.  239). 

Apart  from  sculptures,  some  of  them  of  immense 
iconographic  interest,  paintings  and  illustrations  of 
dance  and  music,  of  which  this  temple  is  a  unique 
repository,  its  long  and  well-inscribed  epigraphs  are 
most  interesting  and  informative  of  the  history  of 
the  temple,  its  builders  and  donors  and  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  jewels,  bronzes  and  other  parapharnelia. 

The  Brihadisvara,  begun  about  1003  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  1010,  is  the  magnum  opus  of  the  Cholas. 
This  was  closely  followed  within  about  twenty  years 
by  another  magnificent  Chola  structure,  also  called 
the  Brihadisvara,  built  almost  on  the  same  plan  and 
model  by  Rajendra  I  Choja  (1012-44),  the  worthy 
son  and  successor  of  Rajaraja,  in  his  new  capital 
of  Gangaikondacholapuram  (District  Thanjavur), 
which  he  founded  after  his  great  victories  and  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  north  up  to  the  Ganga.  This  temple- 
complex  had  only  two  entrances,  a  gopura  on  the 
east  and  a  plain  torana-door  on  the  north.  While 
a  great  part  of  the  enciosure-wall,  the  superstructure 
of  the  gopura  and  the  entire  two-storeyed  cloister 
inside  were  pulled  down  in  the  last  century  to  supply 
stones  for  the  construction  of  a  neighbouring  river- 
dam,  the  vimdna  and  its  axial  mandapa  are  fortu¬ 
nately  extant  and  intact.  The  vimdna  is  of  lesser 
height  and  dimensions,  with  a  lesser  number  of 
storeys  than  that  of  its  predecessor  at  Thanjavur, 
but  the  sculpture,  bold  and  almost  cut  out  in  the 
round,  is  perhaps  of  greater  excellence. 
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The  Raj  arajes vara,  now  called  the  Airavatesvara 
(pi.  LXVII)  at  Darasuram  (Thanjavur  District), 
built  by  Raj araj a  II  (1146-73),  and  the  Kampahare- 
svara  at  Tribhuvanam  (same  District),  built  by 
Kulottunga  III  (1178-  1223), are  examples  of  the  great 
temples  of  the  later  Cholas,  before  the  later  Pandyas 
supplanted  them  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  later  Cho}a  and  the  later  Pandya  temples, 
as  exemplified  by  these  two,  revert  to  brick-built 
superstructure  over  the  vimdnas  and  gopuras,  while 
their  basal  parts,  as  also  the  mandapas,  axial  and 
peripheral,  cloisters  and  the  like,  are  all  of  stone. 
The  temples  of  this  and  subsequent  periods  incor¬ 
porate  in  their  original  plan  and  composition  a  new 
and  significant  addition  introduced  late  in  the  time 
of  Rajendra  T,  viz.,  the  Tirukkdmakottam  or  the 
Amman  shrine.  Assigned  a  defined  location  in  the 
complex,  it  is  a  separate  vimdna,  usually  of  the  sdld 
type,  with  mandapas  dedicated  to  Devi,  as  the  divine 
consort  of  the  principal  god,  l^iva  or  Vishnu  or 
others  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Devi  or  Amman 
having  a  local  name  in  consonance  with  that  of  the 
principal  god.  From  then  such  Amman  shrines  have 
been  added  to  the  earlier  temples  initially  without 
them,  e.g.,  the  two  Brihadisvaras.  The  gopura  or 
temple-entrance,  either  singly  or  in  a  series,  in  the 
front,  rear  and  sides  of  the  enclosure-wall,  also 
becomes  a  major  feature  in  the  composition  and 
attains  greater  dimensions  progressively,  so  that  it 
overtops  the  vimdna^  which  from  the  times  of  the 
Pallavas  till  about  1100  dominated  the  entire  com¬ 
position.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  and  before 
the  Vijayanagara  times,  the  ‘decorative  pilaster* 
adorning  the  walls  of  vimdnas  and  gopuras,  as  in  the 
BrihadUvara  and  other  temples,  came  to  develop 
bases  of  puma-ghafas  or  full  vases  of  plenty  with 
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excrescent  foliage  and  are  called  kumbha-paHjaras, 
The  central  tenon  of  the  corbel  also  takes  the  form 
of  a  moulded  campanulate  pendentive  tending 
to  become  floral  and  anticipating  the  incipient 
madalai  of  the  pushpa-potika  characteristic  of  Vijaya- 
nagara  times.  The  abacus  of  the  pillar-and 
pilaster-capitals  is  thinner  in  contrast  to  the  large 
square  and  thick  Pallava  and  early  Chola  examples. 
The  octagonal  grivd  and  sikhara  of  the  southern 
style,  which  among  others  were  more  common 
in  Pallava  and  early  Chola  times,  now  become  the 
general  norm  of  the  southern  temples,  though  the 
square  and  circular  styles  are  occasionally  and  the 
apsidal  style  still  more  rarely  seen. 

The  Airavate§vara  seems  to  have  had  originally 
more  than  one  enclosure,  of  which  the  outer  ones 
except  for  the  outermost  gopura  on  the  east  are  now 
lost.  The  innermost  enclosure  with  gopura  in 
front,  with  large  parts  of  the  double-storeyed  cloister 
inside,  is  intact.  The  main  axial  complex  has  the 
same  plan  as  the  Brihadisvara,  though  of  lesser 
dimensions,  but  more  ornate  with  bold  and  round 
sculpture  and  miniature  narrative  panels  in  relief. 
The  larger  sculptures  are  in  a  new  medium,  viz. 
black  polished  basalt-like  stone,  in  contrast  to  the 
granite  of  the  structure.  The  main  vimdna  rises  in 
five  storeys,  the  upper  ones  in  brick.  The  closed 
mahd-mandapa  has  in  front  an  agra-mandapa  with 
ornate  pillars,  open  except  for  the  Amman  shrine 
on  its  north,  while  on  its  south  is  a  pillared  porch; 
the  whole  is  designed  to  simulate  a  chariot  on 
wheels  drawn  by  elephants. 

The  Kampaharesvara  is  very  much  like  the  Aira- 
vatesvara  including  its  wheeled  porch  and  its  ornate 
pillars — chitra-kamba.  In  both  the  cases,  the  lower¬ 
most  hdra  extends  over  the  roof  of  the  ardha-mandapa 
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as  in  theChalukyan  forms.  The  Amman  andChandi- 
kesvara  shrines,  again  as  in  the  Airavatesvara,  are 
coeval  with  the  main  vimdna.  This  temple  is  a  verit¬ 
able  gallery  of  sculptures  of  varied  iconography, 
including  some  fine  dance-poses.  Of  the  two  main 
gopuraSy  the  inner  one  and  the  rear  one  on  the  west 
are  ruined  on  the  top,  but  the  outer  eastern  one  is 
complete  and  is  a  tall  and  fine  structure  characteristic 
of  the  times. 

The  Sundara-Pandyan  gopura  to  the  east  of  the 
Jambukesvara  temple  at  Thiruchchirappalli  is  a 
classical  example  of  a  Pandya  gopura.  Other  typical 
late  Cho|a  and  Pandya  gopuras  are  seen  in  the 
temples  at  Chidambaram  and  Tiruvannamalai.  These, 
with  the  subsequent  Vijayanagara  and  Nayaka  addi¬ 
tions,  enlarged  many  of  the  south  Indian  ternples, 
which  had  started  in  Pallava  and  early  Choja  times 
only  with  their  principal  vimdnas  and  mandapas  but 
now  grew  in  size,  as  instanced  by  the  Ranganatha 
temple  at  the  large  temple-city  of  Srirangam  (District 
Thiruchchirappalli),  with  its  seven  enclosure-walls 
and  numerous  gopuras^  mandapas^  cloisters  and 
vimdnas. 

On  either  bank  of  the  Kaveri  in  Thiruchchirap¬ 
palli  District,  the  Irukkuvej  chiefs,  who  were  the 
allies  and  political  subordinates  of  the  early  Cholas 
of  Thanjavur,  have  left  a  series  of  interesting  all¬ 
stone  temples  in  their  capital-city  of  Kodumbalur. 
Of  them  the  Muvar-kovil  is  the  most  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  architecture  and  sculpture. 
It  is  a  complex  of  three  tall  granite-built  vimdnas 
in  a  row,  all  two-storeyed  and  square  on  plan  from 
the  base  to  the  sikhara,  and  with  stone  stupis  and 
ardha-mandapas  in  front.  The  central  and  southern 
vimdnas  are  extant,  while  the  remains  of  the  northern 
are  indicated  by  the  moulded  adhishthdna.  There 
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were  a  common  but  detached  rectangular  mahd- 
mandapa  in  front  and  sixteen  detached  parivara- 
shrines  all  round,  now  represented  only  by  their 
basements.  The  complex  was  enclosed  inside  a  w^all 
with  a  small  gopura.  The  vimdnas  carry  on  their 
walls  and  niches  some  of  the  finest  early  Chola 
sculpture. 

12.  UNDER  THE  VIJAYANAGARA  RULERS 

The  Vijayanagara  empire,  which  encompassed 
practically  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  soon  after  its 
advent  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
the  wake  of  the  early  Muslim  inroads  into  the  south, 
continued  the  tradition  left  by  the  later  Chalukyas, 
later  Choks  and  Pandyas.  In  their  northern  domains, 
they  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  Chalukyas  as 
developed  till  then  under  the  intervening  dynasties, 
while  in  the  south  they  took  up  almost  from  where 
the  later  Pandyas  had  left.  Thus,  their  northern 
temples  in  the  Deccan  and  Andhra  region  retain 
much  that  was  of  the  Ch^ukyan  inspiration,  while 
their  more  southern  constructions  continued  the 
traits  of  the  Pallava-Chola-Pandya  architecture.  But 
at  all  the  places  they  stuck  to  the  hard-stone  tradi¬ 
tion,  carrying  it,  as  it  were,  from  the  south  to  the 
Ch^ukyan  area,  which  earher  had  a  predilection 
for  softer  stones.  In  their  now-ruined  capital  at 
Hampi  (District  Bellary),  there  are  numerous 
temples  of  either  variety.  Their  subsequent  capitals 
and  their  environs,  at  Penukonda  (Anantapur 
District),  Chandra^ri  (Chittor  District),  Vellore 
(North  Arcot  District)  and  numerous  other  places 
from  the  Godavari  to  Kanniyakumari,  contain  many 
more  temples,  large  and  small.  In  fact,  their  reign 
witnessed  a  greater  activity  in  temple-building  than 
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there  had  been  in  the  times  of  the  Cholas,  and  some 
of  their  temples  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of 
their  component  structures — mandapas  and  gopuras. 
The  pillars  and  pilasters  have  now  more  elegant 
shafts,  the  lower  part  of  the  abacus,  which  was  a 
plain  doucene  in  the  Pallava  and  early  Choja  periods 
and  got  scalloped  into  petals  in  the  later  Chola, 
develops  still  more  into  a  floral  form  with  the 
petals — idal\  the  corbel  or  potika  has  evolved  into 
the  characteristic  pushpa-potikd^  with  a  double-flexed 
arm  extending  from  the  main  block  and  scalloped 
at  the  free-hanging  extremity  into  everted  petals  with 
an  incipient  bud  or  torus  hanging  at  the  centre.  The 
flexed  arm  has  a  straight  horizontal  bar  connecting 
its  free  tip  with  the  main  block.  The  kumbha-panjara 
in  all  its  elaboration  becomes  another  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Vijayanagara  and  later  temples.  The 
cornice,  till  now  ihick  and  curved  down,  becomes 
larger,  thinner  and  with  a  double  flexure  extending 
far  forward  and  often  with  monoUthic  stone  chains 
hanging  from  the  corners,  as  in  the  kalydna-mandapa 
in  the  Varadaraja  temple  at  Kanchipuram.  Such 
kalydna-mid  other  utsava-mandapas  are  halls  for 
the  celebration  of  temple-festivals,  with  fine  and 
intricately-worked  colonnade,  often  with  attached 
small  pillars  or  animal  and  human  sculpture — 
the  aniyottikkdl.  The  Vijayanagara  contribution  to 
pre-existing  temples  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  tall 
and  massive  gopuras^  called  rdya-gopuras^  some  times 
as  many  as  eleven  storeys  high,  as  in  the  Ekamra- 
natha  temple  at  Kanchi,  and  in  the  temples  at  Tirivan- 
namalai  (North  Arcot  District)  and  Kalahasti  (Chit- 
toor  District),  built  by  the  great  emperor  Krishna- 
deva  Raya  (1509-29). 

Among  the  many  large  Vijayanagara  temples  at 
Hampi,  such  as  the  Pampapati  and  Virupaksha, 
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which  started  from  a  late  Chajukyan  nucleus,  and 
the  Pattabhirama,  the  Hazara-Rama  and  Vitthala, 
the  last  two  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  wholly 
Vijayanagara  structures,  one  with  Chalukyan  traits 
and  the  other  predominently  of  the  more  southern 

^^The  Hazara-Rama  temple  had  probably  been 
begun  earlier  and  was  completed  by  Krishnadeya 
Raya.  The  temple  is  devoid  of  the  characteristic 
gopura.  The  mahu-ntandopo  is  of  the  pattern  of  the 
Chajukyan  navarahga,  with  its  four  central  pillars, 
though  square,  polished  and  embellished  with  sculp¬ 
ture  and  carvings.  The  walls  of  the  main  yimdna, 
as  also  those  of  the  adjoining  Amman  shnne  and 
the  enclosure,  are  replete  with  panel-sculpture. 
More  characteristic  is  the  suka-nasika  in  front  of 
the  superstructure. 

The  Vitthala  temple  (pi.  LXVIip,  a  large  com¬ 
plex  planned  and  built  at  one  time,  is  typical  of  the 
southern  form  of  vimana  temples  with  axial  addi¬ 
tions  of  mandapas  including  the  agra-mandapa  with 
composite  columns  and  peripheral  mandapa,  su^ 
shrines  and  gopuras  including  a  Garuda-mandapa  in 
front  of  the  court,  which  is  a  vimana  fashioned  in  the 
the  form  of  a  chariot  with  stone  wheels. 

13.  UNDER  THE  NAYAKAS 

After  the  fall  of  the  central  power  the  Vijaya¬ 
nagara  viceroys  in  the  southern  regions,  called 
Nayakas,  assumed  independent  powers  at  Gingee, 
Thanjavur  and  Madurai  in  Madras  State  and  Ikkeri 
in  north-west  Mysore.  Of  these  the  Madurai  and 
Thanjavur  Nayakas  have  perhaps  contributed  more 
to  temple-building  and  other  structural  activity  than 
the  other  two  lines.  The  Nayakas  added  elaborate 
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rmridapas  of  the  hundred-pillared  type  and  larger 
gopuras  with  a  greater  number  of  plastic  stucco 
figures,  as  at  Vellore  (pi.  LXIX)  and  Madurai,  their 
tallest  gopura  being  at  Srivilliputtur  (Ramanatha- 
puram  District).  The  closed  prdkdra  or  ambulatory 
flanked  on  either  side  by  massive  columns,  with 
elaborately-corbelled  brackets  spanning  the  gap  above 
and  nearly  meeting  each  other,  built  in  the  Nayaka 
and  later  times,  is  exemplified  by  the  well-known 
corridor  in  the  temple  at  Rameswaram  (District 
Ramanathapuram).  The  fine  kalydna-mapdapa  at 
Vellore  and  a  similar  mandapa  in  the  northern  prdkdra 
of  the  Srirangam  temple  (pi.  LXX)  with  the  facade- 
columns  carrying  full-size  monolithic  sculptures  of 
rearing  horses  with  riders  and  retinue  and  other 
animal  figures,  are  the  notable  contribution  of  the 
Nayakas.  Much  of  the  large  temple-complex  at 
Madurai  is  of  Nayaka  origin,  including  the  great 
mandapas  and  towering  gopuras  on  all  the  four 
sides.  The  Subrahmanya  temple,  a  fine  vimdna 
with  ardha-and  mahd-mandapas,  standing  in  the 
north-west  of  the  court  of  the  Brihadisvara  temple 
at  Thanjavur  (above,  p.  232),  is  a  typical  example  of 
the  Nayaka  temple  of  the  ornate  variety.  Built  of 
fine-grained  granite  it  exhibits  in  the  mouldings  of 
its  adhishthdna  and  the  pilasters  of  its  wall  some 
intricate  and  chased  work.  It  has  the  characteristic 
pushpa-potika,  the  kumbha-panjara  and  the  double- 
fiexed  cornice,  in  addition  to  other  typical  features. 
These  temples  form  the  pattern  for  the  living  art  of 
the  modern  temple-builder  or  sthapati  of  south  India. 

14.  THE  WEST  COAST 

The  temples  of  Kerala  and  the  west  coast  in 
general,  though  essentially  similar  in  parts  to  the 
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southern  temples,  are  adapted  to  the  high  rainfall 
and  make  use  of  the  timber  which  is  plentiful  in  the 
region.  While  the  adhishthana  is  built  of  moulded 
stone,  the  walls  are  mostly  of  laterite  blocks.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  timber-beams  and  joists,  and  the 
roofing  was  originally  of  laminated  overlapping,  so 
to  say  clinker-built,  wooden  planks ;  it  is  this  very 
system  that  has  been  imitated  in  the  stone  copies 
where  stone  slabs  are  made  to  overlap  one  another  in 
the  sloping  roof,  as  in  the  Lad-I^an  and  other 
temples  at  Aihole  and  the  temples  of  Konkan  and 
Kanara  (above,  p.  193).  While  in  many  other  cases 
the  roof  is  tiled,  in  still  others  the  roofing  was  of 
copper  or  brass  sheeting.  The  usual  plans — ^square^ 
rectangular,  circular  and  apisdal — are  met  with,  and 
in  simple  cases  the  roof  or  Sikhara  comes  directly 
over  the  walls,  without  an  intervening  prastara  or 
grlvd,  seen  in  the  Pallava  Draupadi-ratha  at  Maha- 
balipuram  (above,  p.  149).  Where  the  vimdna  is 
storeyed,  the  system  of  concentric  walls  rising  to  the 
respective  heights,  as  is  seen  in  the  Dharmaraja- 
ratha  at  Mahabalipuram  (p.  149)  and  the  Vaikuntha- 
peruma}  at  Kanchi  (p.  219),  is  adopted,  with  sloping 
and  nothorizontalroofs  over  the  various  ambulatories. 
Alternatively,  a  system  of  pent  roofs  at  different 
heights  on  the  walls,  held  by  brackets  sprung  from 
the  wall,  is  followed.  The  ndsikds  (gables  or 
dormers)  are  generally  of  a  triangular  shape, 
though  examples  of  the  vaulted  type,  with  the 
front  masked  by  a  torana-2irch  locally  known 
as  kilivdsaU  are  also  known.  Many  of  the  Kerala 
temples  contain  interesting  mural  paintings  of  the 
seventeenth  to  nineteenth  centuries. 

K.  R.  Srinivasan 
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1.  MUSLIM  INVASION  OF  INDIA 

Commercial  intercourse  between  india  and 
Arabia  had  existed  earlier,  but  it  was  early  in 
the  eighth  century  that  the  Arabs  conquered  Sind 
a»d  established  some  small  principalities  there.  In 
the  closing  years  of  the  tenth  century  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  invaded  India  for  the  first  time  and  repeated 
his  ,  expeditions  several  times,  plundering  cities  arid 
temples,  including  the  famous  temple  of  Somnath  in 
Gujarat.  The  Rajput  rulers  of  northern  India, 
who  opposed  him,  were  all  vanquished  by  him.  But 
during  the  reign  of  his  successors,  not  only  did 
India  slip  out  of  their  hands,  but  their  control 
over  Ghazni  itself  became  weak  and  it  came 
under  the  sw@iy  of  the  princes  of  Ghur,  a  province 
between  Ghazni  and  Herat. 

In  1175,  Muhammad,  brother  of  GhiySthu’d-Din 
Sultan  of  Ghur,  invaded  Multan  and  gradually  an¬ 
nexed  Sind  and  Panjab,  the  latter  from  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  In  1191  he  made  a 
powerful  thrust  into  India,  which  was  repulsed  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Taraori  by  a  confederacy  of  Rajputs 
under  the  Chauhan  prince  Prithviraja.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  however,  Prithviraja  was  captured  and 
slain  by  Muhammad  Ghuri  on  the  same  battle¬ 
field. 

Muhammad  then  retired,  leaving  the  campaign 
in  the  hands  of  Qutbu’d-Din  Aibak,  his  favourite 
slave  from  Turkestan.  Qutbu’d-Din  occupied  Delhi, 
Prithviraja’s  capital,  and  soon  swept  across  Kannauj, 
Gwalior,  Gujarat,  Bihar,  Bengal  and  Bundelkhand. 
At  the  death  of  Muhammad  in  1206,  Qutbu’d-Din 
enthroned  himself  at  Lahore  as  the  first  Sultan  of 
Delhi. 
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2,  MAIN  FEATURES  OF  INDO-ISLAMIC 

ARCHITECTURE 

The  conquest  of  India  by  the  Muslims  made  an 
effective  and  distinct  impact  on  the  indigenous  ex¬ 
pressions  of  life  and  culture,  which  gave  rise,  among 
other  expressions  of  art,  also  to  a  new  style  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  This  style  incorporated  not  only  certain  new 
modes  and  principles  of  construction  but  reflected 
also  the  religious  and  social  needs  of  the  adherents 
of  Islam. 

In  the  Brahmanical,  Buddhist  or  Jaina  construc¬ 
tions,  spaces  were  spanned  either  by  beams  or  by  cour¬ 
ses  of  bricks  or  stones  laid  in  corbels,  so  that  the  open 
span  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  size  which  could 
be  covered  with  a  single  slab.  Although  there  exists 
some  evidence  to  -suggest  that  the  true  arch  may 
have  been  known  in  India  earlier,  it  is  the  Muslims 
who  are  believed  to  have  brou^t  with  them  the 
principle  of  building  a  true  arch,  so  that  the  bricks 
or  stones  could  be  laid  as  voussoirs  to  reproduce  a 
curve  and  thus  span  the  space  between  columns  or 
walls.  In  any  case,  even  if  the  true  arch  was  fami¬ 
liar  to  indigenous  architects  in  ancient  times,  it  was 
re-introduced  by  the  Muslims  and  firmly  implanted 
on  the  soil.  The  result  was  that  flat  lintels  or  cor¬ 
belled  ceilings  were  replaced  by  arches  or  vaults,  and 
the  pyramidal  roof  (j)l4ha)  or  spire  {Sikhard)  by 
the  dome.  The  necessity  of  raising  a  round  dome 
over  a  square  construction  introduced  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  sides  and  angles  by  providing  squinches,  so 
that  a  base  with  many  sides,  usually  sixteen,  could  be 
obtained  to  raise  a  circular  drum  for  the  dome.  A 
sunshade  or  balcony  was  laid  on  cantilever  brackets 
fixed  into  and  projecting  from  the  walls,  which 
introduced  the  chhajja  (eaves  or  sunshade).  Brackets 
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with  richly-carved  pendentives,  described  as  stalac¬ 
tite  pendentives,  lent  them  fascinating  ornamenta¬ 
tion  when  they  were  intended  to  serve  as  balcomes. 
Kiosks  (chhatris),  tall  towers  (mfnarj)  and  half- 
domed  double  portals  are  some  of  the  other  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  Indo-Islamic  architecture. 

The  difference  between  the  lay-out^  of  a  temple 
and  a  mosque  is  explained  by  the  essential  difference 
between  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  forms  of  worship 
and  prayer.  A  cella  to  house  the  image  of  the  deity 
gcirbhci-gi'ihci),  and  often  small  halls  in  front  for  the 
worshippers  (mandapa),  were  regarded  adequate  for 
a  simple  Hindu  temple.  But  the  Islamic  form  of 
worship,  with  its  emphasis  on  congregational  prayer, 
requires  a  spacious  courtyard  {siJpi)  with  a 
prayer-hall  at  its  western  end.  In  the  rear  wall  of 
the  prayer-hall,  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a  recess  or 
alcove,  called  THihrdb^  and  indicates  the  direction  of 
prayer  {qibld).  A  pulpit  (mimbar)  to  its  right  is 
meant  for  the  Imam  who  leads  the  prayer.  A  tower 
or  minaret,  originally  intended  for  the  mu  azzin  to 
call  the  faithful  to  the  prayer,  later  assumed  a  mere 
architectural  character.  A  gallery  or  compartment 
is  sometimes  screened  off  in  a  corner  of  the  prayer- 
hall  or  in  some  other  part  to  accommodate  the 
ladies  who  observed  purdah.  The  main  entrance  to 
a  mosque  is  on  the  east,  and  the  sides  are  enclosed 
by  cloisters  (liwans).  A  tank  is  provided  for  ablu¬ 
tions  usually  in  the  courtyard  of  a  mosque. 

The  practice  of  the  burial  of  the  dead,  as  distinct 
from  cremation  practised  by  the  Hindus,  introduced 
the  tomb.  A  domed  chamber  (fiujrd)  with  a  ceno¬ 
taph  {zarih)  in  its  centre,  a  mihrdb  in  the  western 
wall,  and  the  real  grave  {qabr)  in  an  underground 
chamber  (maqbard)  constitute  the  essential  elements 
of  a  tomb.  In  larger  and  more  complex  tombs. 
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there  is  also  a  mosque,  and  in  later  tombs  a  well- 
planned  garden.  The  entrance  to  the  mortuary- 
chamber  is  usually  from  the  south. 

The  mode,  theme  or  motifs  of  ornamentation 
employed  in  Islamic  buildings  also  made  a  depart- 
ture  from  the  earlier  Hindu  vogues.  The  indigenous 
ornamentation  is  largely  naturahstic,  delineating  with 
a  conspicuous  zest  human  and  animal  forms  and 
the  luxuriant  vegetation-life  characteristic  of  a 
tropical  country.  Among  the  Muslims  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  living  beings  was  forbidden  by 
scriptural  injunction,  and  so  they  took  recourse  to 
execution  of  geometrical  and  arabesque  patterns, 
ornamental  writing  and  a  formal  representation  of 
plant  and  floral  life,  reflecting  in  its  scantiness  the 
nature  of  the  country  where  Islam  was  born. 

Lucidity  and  simplicity  of  expression,  economic 
use  of  material  and  orderly  arrangement  characterize 
the  Islamic  art,  as  distinct  from  The  exuberance, 
richness  and  exaggeration  of  Hindii  art.  The  or¬ 
namental  designs  in  Islamic  buildings  were  carved  on 
stone  in  low  relief,  cut  on  plaster,  gilded,  painted  or 
inlaid.  Mushm  ornamentation  even  on  stone  or 
other  base  in  eftect  is  not  much  different  from  em¬ 
broidery.  Striking  colour-effect  was  often  obtained 
by  encaustic  enamel  on  tiles. 

Lime  was  known  earlier  in  India,  but  its  use  was 
very  limited,  mud  being  used  for  brickwork,  while 
large  blocks  of  stone  were  generally  laid  dry  and  se¬ 
cured  with  each  other  by  means  of  iron  clamps.  The 
Muslims,  on  the  other  hand,  made  an  extensive  use 
of  hme,  which  served  not  merely  as  a  binding- 
medium,  but  also  as  plaster  and  a  base  for  incised 
decoration  and  encaustic  enamel-work. 

After  the  initial  reaction  manifesting  itself  in 
the  desecration,  destruction  and  spohation  of  the 
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earlier  Hindu  structures  the  creative  monumental 
activity  of  the  Muslims  is  marked  by  two  phases. 
In  the  first  phase,  the  earher  Hindu  temples  or 
other  buildings  were  purposefully  demohshed  and 
the  material  used  for  new  improvised  buildings. 
In  the  later  phase,  mosques,  tombs  and  other  build¬ 
ings  were  thoughtfully  planned  and  built  with  appro¬ 
priate  material,  which  was  originally  quarried,  manu¬ 
factured  or  ornamented  as  necessary.  It  is  in  this 
phase  that  Muslim  buildings  are  found  at  their  best. 

Indo-Islamic  architecture  falls  under  three  broad 
phases.  The  monuments  erected  by  or  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Delhi  Sultans  belong  to  the  first 
phase.  Contemporaneously,  at  least  in  part, 
monuments  were  also  coming  up  in  the  different 
provinces,  which  were  originally  ruled  by  governors 
appointed  by  the  Sultans,  but  which  soon  declared 
themselves  independent.  These  exhibit  a  diversi¬ 
fied  but  distinct  phase.  To  the  third  phase  belong 
the  constructions  of  the  Mughals,  who  brought 
India  again  under  an  almost  united  suzerainty. 

3.  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  DELHI 

SULTANS 

From  Qutbu’d-Din  Aibak’s  rise  till  the  conquest 
of  India  by  the  Mughals,  five  main  djmasties  ruled 
from  Delhi.  Rulers  of  these  dynasties  raised  a 
largenumber  of  buildings,  which  make  it  possible  to 
view  the  development  of  Islamic  architecture  in  India 
as  a  growing  and  continuous  movement. 

A.  Tke  Mamluk  Dynasty  (1206-90) 

Most  of  the  important  buildings  of  the  Mamluk 
(or  Slave)  dynasty,  with  the  only  important  exception 
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of  the  Arhai-Din-ka-Jhenpra  mosque  at  Ajmer,  were 
erected  at  Delhi.  In  their  iconoclastic  zeal  the  Mam- 
luk  conquerors  laid  the  Hindu  temples  waste,  but  in 
spite  of  their  knowledge  of  their  characteristic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  construction,  which  were  to  exercise  a  far- 
reaching  effect  in  course  of  time,  they  were  confront¬ 
ed  with  a  lack  of  workmen  familiar  with  their  me¬ 
thods.  The  result  is  that  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
and  improvisation  permeates  through  the  buildings 
of  the  Slave  dynasty,  some  of  which  have,  in  fact, 
been  built  with  architectural  material  from  demolish¬ 
ed  Hindu  temples.  The  use  of  architrave,  lintel  or 
corbelled  courses  continued,  and,  in  fact,  the  hand 
of  Hindu  craftsmen  is  particularly  apparent  in  sur¬ 
face  ornamentation.  Although  a  homogeneous  prin¬ 
ciple  of  construction  and  ornamentation  is  lacking 
in  these  buildings,  the  product  is  often  marked  by 
grace  and  strength. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Rajput  citadel  of  Lal-Kot  at 
Delhi,  which  was  occupied  by  Qutbu’d-Din,  and 
which  with  its  extension  into  the  later  Qal‘a  Rm 
Pithora  is  known  as  the  firstcity  of  Delhi,  he  demohsh- 
ed  twentyseven  Hindu  and  Jaina  temples,  and  with 
their  carved  columns,  lintels,  ceiling-slabs  and  other 
members  raised  regular  cloisters  to  enclose  a  rectan¬ 
gular  area,  which  was  named  the  Quwwatu’l-Islam 
(‘Might  of  Islam’)  mosque  and  completed  in  1197. 
After  a  short  time  he  threw  a  massive  stone  screen 
in  front  of  the  prayer-chamber  along  the  western 
wall.  This  imposing  screen  with  five  graceful  arches, 
the  central  one  being  the  highest,  is  not  built  on  the 
true  arch  principle  but  by  corbelling  the  successive 
courses,  although  there  is  a  faint  attempt  to  lay  the 
stones  in  the  fashion  of  voussoirs  near  the  apex  of 
the  arch.  In  the  ornamentation  of  this  screen  with 
its  serpentine  tendrils  and  xmdulating  leaves,  the 
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hand  of  craftsmen  used  to  Hindu  motifs  is  clearly 
perceptible. 

An  iron  pillar,  7*20  m.  high  and  32  cm.  to  42  cm.  in 
circumference,  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the  mosque. 
It  was,  however,  brought  to  Lal-Kot,  according  to 
bardic  tradition,  by  Anangpal,  the  Tomar  prince 
who  built  the  citadel.  An  inscription  on  it,  engrav¬ 
ed  in  characters  of  the  fourth  century,  proclaims 
it  to  be  the  lofty  standard  of  god  Vishnu,  erected  by  a 
mighty  king  named  Chandra,  who  is  surmised  to  be 
Chandragupta  II  of  Gupta  dynasty.  With  only 
traces  of  corrosion  on  the  portion  covered  under  the 
ground  ,  this  pillar,  manufactured  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  metallurgists 
of  those  days. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  twelfth  century  Qutbu’d- 
Din  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Qutb-Minar  (pl.LXXI), 
which  was  finally  completed  by  his  son-in-law 
and  eventual  successor,  Iltutmish  (1210-35).  It 
was  raised  possibly  both  as  a  tower  of  victory  and 
as  a  mindr  attached  to  the  mosque.  Originally 
the  mindr  had  four  storeys,  the  uppermost  of  which 
was  damaged  by  lightning  in  1378  but  was  rebuilt 
by  Firuz  Shah  Tughluq  (1351-88)  in  two  storeys. 
With  its  projecting  balconies  carved  with  stalactite 
decoration  on  the  underside,  inscriptional  surface- 
carvings  and  variegated  flutings  this  72*5  m.  high 
mindr  with  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  steps,  is 
the  highest  stone  tower  in  India. 

Iltutmish  enlarged  the  Quwwatu’l-Islam  mosque 
by  extending  the  great  screen  on  either  side  and  by 
raising  an  enclosure  of  colonnades  outside  the  origin¬ 
al  courtyard.  The  arches  of  his  screen  are  still  trab- 
eate,  although  their  arabesque  ornamentation  is 
Saracenic,  as  distinct  from  the  mixed  decoration  of 
Qutbu’d-Din  Aibak’s  screen.  His  tomb,  square 
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on  plan,  but  with  its  dome  no  longer  in  existence, 
stands  to  the  north-west  of  the  Quwwatu’l-Islam 
mosque.  It  is  plain  on  the  outside,  but  profusely 
carved  with  inscriptions  and  geometrical  designs  on 
the  inside,  recalhng  the  Hindu  ideal  in  its  richness. 

Another  early  mosque,  built  from  the  dismantled 
remains  of  Hindu  temples,  is  at  Ajmer.  It  is  known 
as  Arhai-Din-ka-Jhonpra,  (‘hut  for  two-and-a-half 
days’),  possibly  from  the  fact  that  a  fair  used  to  be 
held  there  for  two-and-a-half  days.  It  was  commen¬ 
ced  by  Qutbu’d-Din  about  1200  and  was  laid  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  Quwwatu’l-Islam  mosque, 
with  carved  pillars  used  in  colonnades.  Its  prayer- 
chamber,  the  carved  ceiling  of  which  rests  on  pillars 
raised  in  three  tiers,  is  faced  by  a  thick  screen 
carved  with  effective  decoration  and  pierced  by  cor¬ 
belled  but  engrailed  arches,  which  appear  here  for 
the  first  time  (pi.  LXXII). 

The  first  example  of  a  monumental  Muslim  tomb 
in  India,  called  Sultan  Ghari’s  tomb,  however,  lies 
about  four  miles  west  of  the  Qutb.  It  was  built  in 
1231  by  Iltutmish  over  the  remains  of  his  eldest  son 
and  heir-apparent,  prince  Nasiru’d-Din  Mahmud. 
Laid  out  within  a  walled  enclosure  with  bastions 
on  corners,  which  impart  it  the  look  of  a  fortress,  its 
octagonal  grave-chamber  hes  underground,  as  the 
level  around  it  was  raised  by  a  rubble-packing.  The 
ceihng  rests  on  columns  raised  with  two  pillars  each 
robbed  from  an  earlier  Hindu  shrine ;  carved  lintels 
from  another  were  found  embedded  in  the  thick 
hme-concrete  roof.  Other  pieces  were  used  in  the 
ceilings  of  the  prayer- chamber  and  bastions  and  the 
pillars  re-utilised  in  the  verandahs,  originally  used 
as  a  madrasa,  after  chipping  the  decoration  off 
them.  The  tomb  was  repaired  later  by  Firuz  Shah 
Tughluq. 
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Nasiru’d-Din,  the  last  Sultan  in  Qutbu’d-Din’s 
line,  left  the  affairs  of  state  to  Ulugh  Khan  Balban, 
originally  one  of  Iltutmish’s  slaves  and  now  father- 
in-law  and  minister  of  Nasiru’d-Din.  In  the  absence 
of  an  heir,  Balban  succeeded  Nasiru’d-Din  in  1266. 
Balban’s  tomb,  lying  not  far  from  the  Qutb, 
IS  built  with  rubble  stone,  and  consists  of  a  square 
chamber  with  arched  openings  on  all  the  four  sides. 
It  is  now  without  a  dome  and  in  a  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition,  but  occupies  an  important  position  in  the 
development  of  Indo-Islamic  architecture,  as  we 
find  here  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  a  true  arch. 

B.  The  Khalji  dynasty  (1290-1321) 

Firuz  Shah,  an  Afghanized  Turk  of  Khalji  tribe 
at^the  Delhi  court,  captured  the  throne  from  Sham- 
su’d-Din  Kaimurth,  one  of  Balban’s  successors,  in 
1290  and  assumed  the  title  of  Jalalu’d-Din  Khalji. 
Among  the  six  rulers  of  Khalji  dynasty,  the  third  in 
the  line,  ‘Alau’d-Din,  ascended  the  throne  in  1296 
and  is  well  known,  not  only  for  his  political  exploits, 
but  also  for  his  architectural  ambitions  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  This  was  just  the  time  when  the  empire  of 
the  Saljuqs  in  western  Asia  was  breaking  up  under 
the  incessant  inroads  of  the  Mongols,  and  poets, 
artists,  architects  and  craftsmen  under  their  employ 
were  taking  shelter  in  neighbouring  lands.  Some 
of  them,  no  doubt,  resorted  to  the  Delhi  court, 
and  brought  with  them  Saljuqian  architectural 
tradtions  which  resulted  in  such  characteristics  in 
Khalji  buildings  as  the  ‘spear-head’  fringe  on  the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  arch,  ornamental  bosses  in  relief  in 
spandrels  and  alternating  courses  of  narrow  ‘headers’ 
and  wide  ‘stretchers’  on  the  masonry-face.  The 
initial  phase  of  experimentation  and  improvisation  in 
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Islamic  architecture  was  now  over,  and  it  developed 
its  own  methods  and  idioms.  Employment  of  the 
true  arch,  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  horseshoe, 
broad  dome,  recessed  arches  under  the  squinch, 
perforated  windows,  arabesque  low  reliefs,  inscrip- 
tional  bands  and  use  of  red  sandstone  relieved  by 
marble  are  some  of  the  other  features  which  charac¬ 
terize  Khalji  architecture. 

‘Alau’d-Din  extended  the  Quwwatu’l-Islam  mosque 
in  Delhi  by  enlarging  its  enclosure  of  colonnades. 
He  built  two  gateways  on  the  long  eastern  side  and 
one  each  on  the  north  and  south,  among  which  only 
the  last  one,  called  the  ‘Ala’i-Darwaza,  has  survived 
in  entirety.  Here  the  ‘spear-head’  fringe  on  the  un¬ 
derside  of  a  horseshoe-shaped  arch  appeared  for  the 
first  time  and  the  monotone  of  red  sandstone  was 
relieved  by  inscribed  marble  bands.  ‘Alau’d-Din  also 
commenced  building  another  minar  within  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  extended  Quwwatu’l-Islam  mosque, 
but  he  had  hardly  raised  the  tower  to  its  first  storey, 
when  death  overtook  him.  He  had  doqbled  the  size 
of  the  mosque,  and  his  minor  was  also  intended  to  be 
twice  the  size  of  the  Qutb-Minar.  His  tomb  lies 
to  the  south-west  of  the  mosque,  along  with  the 
remains  of  a  madrasa  or  college. 

In  1303  ‘Alau’d-Din  laid  the  foundations  of  Siri, 
which  was  the  second  city  of  Delhi,  but  the  first  to  be 
originally  built  by  the  Muslims.  It  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  stretches  of  its  thick  stone  walls 
provided  with  fiame-shaped  battlements,  which 
appeared  here  for  the  first  time. 

During  ‘Alau’d-Din’s  reign  his  son  Khizr  Khan  is 
said  to  have  built  the  Jama‘at-Khana-Masjid,  which 
lies  close  to  the  tomb  of  Hazrat  Nizamu’d-Din 
Auhya.  Its  red  sandstone  facing,  low  dome,  ‘spear¬ 
head’  fringe  of  arches,  recessed  squinch  arches. 
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frames  of  Quranic  inscriptions  and  arrangement  of 
alternating  wide  and  narrow  courses  are  features 
which  are  common  with  the  ‘Ala’i-Darwaza. 

C.  The  Tughluq  dynasty  (1321-1414) 

The  last  of  theKhaljis,  ‘Alau’d-Din’s  third  son, 
Qutbu’d-Din  Mubarak  Shah,  was  killed  by  Khusraw 
I^an,  a  low  caste  Hindu  convert  in  Sultan’s  favour, 
later  appointed  by  him  as  his  chief  minister.  Ghazi 
MaUk,  a  Turk  noble  of  the  Tughluq  tribe,  who  was 
then  governor  of  Debalpur  in  Panjab  and  whose 
loyalty  to  his  Khalji  overlords  was  unbounded, 
marched  against  KJiusraw  Khan  and  beheaded  him. 
There  being  no  male  survivor  from  the  house  of 
the  Khaljis,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  1321  under 
the  title  of  Ghiyathu’-Din  Tughluq. 

Among  the  eleven  rulers  of  the  Tughluq 
dynasty,  who  reigned  in  succession,  only  the  first 
three  were  interested  in  architecture  and  added  a 
new  capital-city  each  in  Delhi.  Under  the  Khaljis 
Islamic  architecture  had  begun  to  acquire  a  standard 
grace  aftd  ornament  and  a  preference  for  an  appro¬ 
priate  use  of  red  colour  to  relieve  the  grey,  drab  sur¬ 
faces.  But  with  the  puritanical  Tughluqs  the  order 
changed.  Their  buildings  are  distinguished  by  plain 
and  austere  surfaces  of  grey  stone,  cross-vaults  over 
large  halls,  battered  walls  and  bastions,  the  latter 
particularly  on  the  quoins,  four-centred  arches  and 
lintels  above  openings.  The  battered  construction,  a 
necessity  in  thick  walls  of  mud  or  bricks  (but  not 
in  stone),  may  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Tughluqs 
from  Sind,  Panjab  or  even  Afghanistan,  where  mud 
or  brick  was  in  use. 

The  element  of  reduced  ornament  in  the  Tughluq 
buildings  shows  them  to  an  advantage.  Inscribed 
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borders  and  medallions  in  spandrels,  often  executed 
on  plaster  or  stucco,  obtain  an  extremely  effective 
result.  The  drab  look  of  the  plain  mass  was  further 
relieved  by  encaustic  tiles,  which  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  now  for  the  first  time. 

The  Tughluqs  were  also  interested  in  impounding 
rain-water  for  irrigation  by  erecting  bunds  and  em¬ 
bankments,  and  some  of  these  have  survived  to  this 
day.  Ghiyathu’d-Din  Tughluq  (1321-25)  built  the 
fortified  town  of  Tughluqabad,  the  third  city  of  Delhi. 
With  its  battered  walls  of  grey  rubble  perched  on 
desolate  hills,  where  its  position  gives  it  a  natural 
advantage,  Tughluqabad  was  raised  as  a  strong¬ 
hold  rather  than  as  an  architectural  enterprise. 
It  is  in  two  parts,  the  citadel  and  palaces  along 
the  southern  walls  forming  one  unit  and  the  city 
to  the  north  the  other.  On  plan  it  is  an  irregular 
rectangle  with  over  6  km.  of  fortification.  The  cita¬ 
del  is  still  intact,  and  the  walls  of  palaces  can  also 
be  discerned.  The  city-portion  is,  however,  in 
extreme  ruins,  although  one  may  make  out  the  align¬ 
ment  of  some  of  its  streets. 

Across  the  main  entrance  of  Tughluqabad  an 
the  south  is  Ghiyathu’d-Din’s  tomb.  Faced  with 
red  sandstone  relieved  by  marble,  and  with  batter 
on  exterior,  it  is  enclosed  withih  high  walls  forming 
an  irregular  pentagon.  With  a  ‘spear-head’  fringe 
on  the  underside  of  its  arched  openings  on  three 
sides  and  its  colour-scheme,  it  still  retains  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  Khalji  architecture.  But  its 
arch,  with  an  ogee  curve  at  the  apex  recalling  the 
‘Tudor’  arch,  a  slightly-pointed  ‘Tartar’  dome  and 
the  use  of  beam-and-arch  for  openings  are  new 
features.  Originally  it  stood  within  an  artificial 
reservoir  and  was  connected  with  Tughluqabad 
by  a  causeway,  now  pierced  by  the  Qutb-Badarpur 
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road.  The  sluice-gates  of  the  vast  reservoir  are  to 
be  seen  to  the  north  of  the  main  road  close  to  the 
massive  embankment  between  the  northern  and 
southern  spurs  of  the  hills. 

Ghiyathu’d-Din’s  successor,  Muhammad  Tugh- 
luq  (1325-51),  added  the  small  fortress  of ‘Adilabad 
on  the  hill  south  of  Tughluqabad,  with  which  it 
shares  the  main  characteristics  of  construction.  He 
also  raised  the  fourth  city  of  Delhi,  Jahanpanah, 
which  largely  comprised  a  walled  enclosure  between 
Qaha  Rai  Pithora  and  Siri  in  order  to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  to  his  subjects  living  there.  Only  some  stretches 
of  these  walls  are  now  extant.  A  unique  monu¬ 
ment  which  formed  part  of  Jahanpanah  is  a  bridge, 
called  Satpula,  consisting  of  a  weir  with  seven  main 
and  four  subsidiary  arched  openings  with  a  tower 
at  each  end. 

Muhammad  is  well-known  in  Indian  history  for 
his  idiosyncratic  move  in  transferring  not  merely 
the  capital  but  also  the  entire  population  of  Delhi 
to  Daulatabad  in  the  Deccan,  which  had  earlier 
been  known  as  Devagiri.  It  is  a  natural  citadel  (as 
it  hes  on  a  conical  hill),  the  sides  of  which  were  cut 
steeply  in  earlier  times.  Muhammad  constructed 
two  ashlar-enclosures  of  defences  here,  one  within 
another,  with  the  Devagiri  hill  on  the  north-west 
serving  as  a  citadel  and  the  innermost  enclosure. 

After  Muhammad  came  Firuz  Shah  (1351-88), 
who  was  fond  of  history,  hunting,  irrigation  and 
architecture.  He  founded  the  towns  of  Hissar, 
Fatehabad,  Jaunpur  and  Firuzpur  (near  Budaun). 
In  and  around  Delhi,  apart  from  raising  new  build¬ 
ings,  he  also  repaired  old  ones,  such  as  Sultan  Ghari’s 
tomb  (above,  p.  249),  Qutb-Minar  (p.  248)  and  Suraj- 
Kund,  a  reservoir  near  Delhi,  built  by  Hindu  kings. 
Two  inscribed  stone  columns  of  Asoka,  one  from/ 
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Topra  near  Ambala  and  the  other  from  Meerut, 
both  undeciphered,  were  brought  by  him  and  erected 
in  Delhi,  the  former  in  his  new  capital  and  the  latter 
on  the  ridge  near  his  hunting-palace,  popularly 
known  as  Pir-Ghaib.  Series  of  low  domes  over 
mosques  and  stone  railings  around  a  terrace  or  open 
courtyard  are  some  of  the  new  architectural  features 
introduced  in  his  reign. 

His  new  capital,  called  Firuzabad,  the  fifth  city 
of  Delhi,  now  known  as  Kotla  Firuz  Shah,  is  a  large 
enclosure  of  high  walls,  which  then  lay  along  the 
river.  With  an  entrance  through  a  barbicaned  main 
gate  on  the  west,  it  contained  palaces,  pillared  halls, 
mosques,  a  pigeon-tower  and  a  bdoll  (stepped  well) 
some  of  which  are  still  in  good  condition.  The  main 
public  mosque,  Jami‘-Masjid,  has  a  spacious  court¬ 
yard,  the  whole  structure  resting  on  a  series  of  cells. 
It  is,  however,  a  pyramidal  structure  with  a  dimi¬ 
nishing  covered  area  in  each  successive  storey,  on 
the  top  of  which,  within  a  stone-railing,  the  Asokan 
column  is  planted,  that  strikes  as  a  unique  edifice. 

Firuz  Shah  built  several  hunting-lodges  in  and 
around  Delhi,  some  of  which,  such  as  Malcha- 
Mahal,  Bhuli-Bhafiyari-ka-Mahal  and  Pir-Ghaib, 
lie  on  the  ridge. 

The  Hauz-i-‘Ala’i,  a  large  reservoir  which  had  been 
built  earlier  by  ‘Alau’d-Din  Khalji  to  feed  his  capital 
Siri  and  which  is  now  in  ruins,  was  restored  by 
Firuz  Shah,  and,  on  its  south-western  corner,  long 
halls  in  two  storeys,  laid  to  serve  as  a  madrasa  or 
college.  This  place  is  now  known  as  Hauz-Khass 
and  includes  the  tomb  of  Firuz  Shah,  a  'lofty  struc¬ 
ture  with  an  impressive  dome  and  a  front  yard 
enclosed  within  stone  railings. 

During  Firuz  Shah’s  reign  several  mosques  were 
raised  in  Delhi.  KJian-i-Jahan  Junan  Shah,  son  of 
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a  father  bearing  the  same  title  of  Khan-i-Jahan,  who 
was  a  Hindu  convert  and  became  prime  minister 
of  Firuz  Sh^,  is  credited  with  having  built  seven 
mosques,  some  of  which  are  Kalan-or  Kali-Masjid 
within  the  city  near  Turkman  Gate,  another  Masjid 
of  the  same  name  in  Nizamuddin,  KalQ-sarai- 
Masjid,  IGiirki-Masjid  and  Begampuri-Masjid.  The 
mosques  in  the  city  and  Nizamuddin  bear  an 
inscription  and  are  definitely  built  by  the  son: 
whether  the  builder  of  others  is  the  father  or  the  son 
is  not  certain.  All  these  mosques  are  characterized 
by  eaves  or  chhajjas  supported  on  brackets,  series  of 
low  domes  and  sloping  mindrs  on  corners  and  at  the 
entrance.  The  courtyards  of  the  Khirki-Masjid  and 
Kali-Masjid  in  Nizamuddin  are  divided  into  squares, 
some  of  which  are  roofed  and  others  left  uncovered 
to  admit  light. 

In  Nizamuddin  also  lies  the  tomb  of  Khan-i- 
Jahan  Tilangani,  who  was  perhaps  no  other  than  the 
prime  minister  of  Firuz  Shah  himself.  The  tomb 
consists  of  an  octagonal  chamber  coverd  by  a  dorne 
and  enclosed  by  a  verandah,  each  side  of  which  is 
pierced  by  three  arches.  This  is  the  first  tomb  in  this 
style  in  Delhi,  which  later  became  the  hallmark 
of  the  Sayyid  and  Lodi  architecture. 

During  the  reign  of  GhiySthu’d-Din  II  (1386-89) 
was  built,  near  the  village  of  Chiragh-Delhi,  the 
tomb  of  Shaikh  Kabiru’d-Din  Auliya,  popularly 
known  as  Lal-Gumbad.  Its  walls  have  a  batter,  ar^d 
it  is  faced  with  red  sandstone,  thus  simulating  Ghiya- 
thu’d-Din  Tughluq’s  tomb.  But  its  small  size,  conical 
dome  and  other  weak  features  only  indicate  that  it 
is  an  inferior  copy  of  its  prototype. 

After  the  death  of  Firuz  Shah  Tughluq  in  1388, 
the  Sultanate  was  politically  unstable,  and  each  of 
his  successors  could  retain  the  throne  only  for  a 
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brief  period.  In  1396,  Nusrat  Shah,  one  of  Firuz 
Shah’s  grandsons,  usurped  the  throne  from  Mahmud 
Tughluq,  although  the  latter  managed  to  return  to 
the  throne  in  1399  after  Nusrat  Shah’s  murder. 
Timur  invaded  India  in  1398  and  plundered  and 
devasted  the  town  of  Delhi.  He  retreated  next  year, 
but  the  country  could  not  recover,  with  nobles  and 
provincial  governors  warring  against  each  other  and 
against  the  Sultan.  With  this  kind  of  political  un¬ 
stability  and  the  effect  of  Timur’s  invasion,  the 
architectural  activities  in  the  country  came  almost 
to  a  dead-stop. 

D.  The  Sayyid  dynasty  (1414-44) 

After  Mahmud’s  death  in  1413,  the  nobles  trans¬ 
ferred  their  allegiance  to  Daulat  Khan  Lodi,  who, 
however,  was  attacked  and  taken  prisoner  by  Khizr 
Khan,  governor  of  Panjab,  in  1414.  Khizr  Khan 
ascended  the  throne  and  founded  the  socalled  Sayyid 
dynasty.  Four  rulers  of  this  dynasty  reigned  in 
succession  till  1444,  but  the  country  knew  no  pros¬ 
perity.  There  was  no  patronization  of  arts  or  archi¬ 
tecture.  No  cities,  palaces  or  mosques  were  built, 
as  during  the  rule  of  earlier  dynasties.  Only  tombs 
were  raised  over  the  dead. 

Yet  some  of  these  tombs  are  architecturally 
important.  There  were  two  designs  in  them,  octa¬ 
gonal  and  square.  The  former  style  had  made  a 
beginning  during  the  Tughluq  period  with  the  tomb 
of  Khan-i-Jahan  Tilangani  (above,  p.  256).  The  latter 
came  to  have  a  distinct  elevation,  with  the  facade 
divided  by  a  string-course  and  with  series  of  panels 
of  sunk  niches  above  and  below  it  giving  it  the 
semblance  of  two  or  three  ‘storeys’.  In  these 
tombs,  the  central  portion  of  each  side  projects  to 
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form  a  vertical  rectangle,  within  which  the  main 
arch,  with  a  beam-and-bracket  entrance  and  a  small 
open  window  above  it,  covers  almost  the  entire 
height  of  the  wall.  The  sides  of  the  rectangle  and 
corners  of  the  structure  are  provided  with  pinnacles 
{guldastas).  One  arch  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
is  open  to  admit  light,  but  the  others,  like  those  on 
the  second  ‘storey’,  are  false  and  closed.  The  height 
of  these  square  tombs  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
octagonal  ones,  although  the  latter  cover  a  wider 
area  on  ground  plan. 

Unfortunately  the  persons  buried  in  most  of 
these  square  tombs  remain  unidentified,  and  there 
exists  an  impression  that  they  contain  the  remains 
of  nobles,  while  the  kings  were  buried  in  octagonal 
ones.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
square  plan  became  popular  in  the  Lodi  period,  as 
the  first  inscribed  tomb  of  this  design,  the  tomb  of 
Mubarak  KLhan,  popularly  known  as  Kale-Khan-ka- 
Gumbad,  is  dated  to  1481  during  the  Lodi  rule. 

Khizr  Khan’s  son  and  successor,  Mu‘izzu’d-Din 
MubSrak  Shah  is  said  to  have  founded  a  city  called 
Mubarakabad  along  the  Yamuna,  but  no  trace  of 
it  now  remains.  He  died  in  1434,  and  lies  buried 
in  Kotla-Mubarakpur  at  Delhi.  His  tomb,  octagonal 
on  plan,  with  a  central  chamber  and  verandahs  all 
round,  each  side  pierced  by  three  openings,  is  typical 
of  this  style.  Originally  it  was  enclosed  within  a  large 
octagonal  enclosure.  Its  wide  dome  rises  from  a 
sixteen-sided  base,  each  corner  provided  with  a 
pinnacle,  and  the  top  of  the  dome  being  surmounted 
by  a  lantern.  The  centre  of  each  side  is  occupied 
on  the  roof  by  a  pillared  octagonal  kiosk  (chhatri), 
and  each  corner  is  provided  with  a  sloping  but¬ 
tress  in  the  Tughluq  style.  With  its  low  and  wide 
dome,  and  with  the  same  contours,  repeated  on  the 
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domes  of  the  chhatrls,  the  whole  structure  looks 
stunted. 

The  tomb  of  Muhammad  Shah  (died  in  1444) 
lies  in  the  Lodi  gardens.  It  is  also  built  on  an  octa¬ 
gonal  plan,  but  here  the  drum  is  raised,  and  so  is 
the  height  of  the  chhatrls^  with  the  result  that  it  is  a 
much  more  impressive  structure  than  Mubarak 
Shah’s  tomb. 

E.  The  Lodi  dynasty  (1451-1526) 

During  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah  Sayyid 
(1434-44),  Buhlul  Lodi,  the  Afghan  governor  of 
Sirhind,  had  extended  his  influence  through  Panjab 
and  had  become  almost  independent.  ‘Alau’d-Din 
‘Alam  Shah,  Muhammad  Shah’s  son  and  successor, 
retired  to  Budaun,  leaving  the  governorship  of 
Delhi  to  one  brother-in-law  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  city-police  to  another.  The  two,  however, 
fell  apart,  and  in  1451  Buhlul  Lodi  captured  the 
throne,  although  initially  he  professed  to  reign  on 
behalf  of  ‘Alam  Shah. 

Buhlul  (1451-89)  brought  some  kind  of  order 
on  the  political  scene,  but  was  engaged  largely  in 
subduing  the  provincial  kingdom  of  Jaunpur  and 
other  chiefs.  His  successors,  Sikandar  and  Ibrahim, 
remained  likewise  engaged.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  there  existed  no  impetus  for  raising  new 
buildings;  and  all  that  the  Lodis  left  are  some  tombs 
in  the  two  styles  that  had  come  into  vogue  during 
the  Sayyid  period.  The  simplest  octagonal  tomb 
is  an  open  pillared  pavilion,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  are  found  all  over  Delhi.  But  even  the  ela¬ 
borate  design  continued  to  be  followed  till  the  reign 
of  Akbar,  although  by  then  the  royal  tombs  had 
come  to  have  a  different  design.  There  are  several 
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tombs  of  the  square  variety  in  Delhi,  a  large  number 
of  them  scattered  between  Hauz-Khass  and  Kotla- 
Mubarakpur,  but  the  identity  of  the  persons  buried 
in  them  is  not  known.  The  Shish-Gumbad  in  the 
Lodi  gardens  at  Delhi  follows  the  pattern  described 
earher  (p.  258).  It  was  decorated  with  glazed  tiles, 
from  which  it  derives  its  present  name,  meaning 
‘dome  of  glass’. 

Buhlul  Lodi’s  tomb  in  Chiragh-Delhi  is  a  poor 
square  structure,  each  side  broken  by  three  arched 
openings  and  the  roof  surmounted  by  five  domes. 
Sikandar  (1489-1517)  lived  at  Agra  and  raised  some 
buildings  at  the  place  which  acquired  from  him  the 
name  of  Sikandara.  No  remains  of  these  buildings, 
however,  remain.  It  is,  however,  his  tomb  in  Delhi 
which  exemplifies  the  final  phase  in  the  evolution  of 
the  octagonal  tomb.  The  tomb  proper  possesses  the 
same  features  as  Muhammad  Shah’s  tomb,  except 
that  the  chhatrls  on  its  sides  are  now  missing.  It 
stands  within  a  large  square  garden  enclosed  by  high 
walls,  provided  with  a  wall-mosque  on  the  west, 
octagonal  towers  on  the  corners  and  an  ornamental 
gateway  on  the  south.  The  mosque  and  garden 
enclosure  are  features  which  later  became  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  IVlughal  tombs  and  assign  to  it  a 
transitional  position  between  the  earlier  fortified 
tombs  and  the  spacious  garden  mausoleums  of  the 
Mughals. 

Two  mosques  built  in  Delhi  during  the  rule  of 
the  Lodis  deserve  mention,  as  certain  features,  which 
developed  into  important  characteristics  in  the  Mu¬ 
ghal  period,  are  found  introduced  here  for  the  first 
time.  The  prayer-chamber  of  the  Bara-Gunibad 
mosque  in  the  Lodi  gardens,  built  in  1484,  is  divided 
into  five  bays  and  is  surmounted  by  three  dornes, 
resting  on  corbelled  pendentives,  the  end  bays  being 
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roofed  by  low  vaults.  Its  facade  is  broken  by  five 
arches  of  almost  equal  height  but  unusual  shape. 
At  the  rear,  oriel  windows  project  from  the  ends 
and  the  centre;  and  the  external  angles  and  the 
mihrab  bay  are  strengthened  by  sloping  buttresses. 
The  entrance  to  the  courtyard  was  through  an 
imposing  domed  gateway,  now  known  as  BarS- 
Gumbad,  which  has  ‘double-storeyed’  facades.  The 
mosque  is  profusely  ornamented  with  foliage  and 
inscriptional  decoration  and  coloured  tilework. 

The  Moth-ki-Masjid  built  by  MiySn  Bhoya,  a 
minister  of  Sikandar  Lodi,  is  raised  from  a  platform 
faced  with  cells.  Built  of  ashlar  grey  stone,  its  prayer- 
chamber  is  also  faced  with  five  graceful  arched  open¬ 
ings,  the  central  one  being  the  highest,  and  each 
fitted  with  tiled  medallions  in  the  spandrels.  The 
central  bay  and  the  end  ones  are  domed.  The  central 
dome  is  supported  on  squinch  niches,  and  the  side 
ones  on  corbelled  pendentives.  Like  the  Bara- 
Gumbad,  it  has  sloping  buttresses  flanking  the  rear 
projection,  double-storeyed  corner-towers  at  the 
rear  and  oriel  windows.  On  the  two  corners  of  the 
eastern  compound-wall,  there  are  octagonal  domed 
chhatrls  to  match  with  the  rear  towers.  The  central 
mihrab  of  the  prayer-chamber  is  built  with  red 
sandstone  and  bordered  with  inscriptions  from 
the  Quran,  while  its  ceiling  is  decorated  with 
plaster-work. 

During  the  later  part  of  his  reign  Ibrahim  Lodi 
(1517-26)  became  particularly  suspicious  and  capri¬ 
cious,  not  hesitating  even  to  maltreat  or  imprison 
his  nobles  and  provincial  governors,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  always  someone  among  them  in 
rebellion  against  him.  Babur,  the  Mughal  king  of 
Kabul,  had  already  raided  India  twice,  but  now 
Daulat  Khan  Lodi,  governor  of  Lahore,  who  was 
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much  too  discontented  with  the  Sultan,  sent  him  an 
invitation  to  attack  the  Lodi  ruler.  Babur  marched 
into  India  in  1523  but  had  to  go  back  owing  to  the 
pressure  by  Uzbeks  on  Balkh.  In  1525  he  returned, 
and  the  armies  of  Ibrahim  and  Babur  met  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Panipat.  Ibrahim  was  killed  and 
Babur  occupied  Agra  and  Delhi.  Ibrahim’s  tomb 
hes  at  Panipat.  The  original  tomb  itself  was  perhaps 
a  modest  structure.  All  that  one  now  sees  there  is  a 
grave  on  a  brick  platform,  obviously  an  almost 
recent  construction. 


4.  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 

KINGDOMS 

The  Sultans  of  Delhi  ruled  over  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  through  their  governors.  The 
ambition  of  these  governors  or  the  weakness  of  the 
central  authority  led  them,  sooner  or  later,  to  throw 
off  the  central  yoke  and  to  become  independent,  not 
only  politically,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  culturally. 
The  provinces  thus  developed  regional  styles  of 
architecture,  which  were  conditioned  by  several 
factors,  such  as  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the 
central  power,  the  personal  taste  or  interest  of  the 
ruler,  contact  with  foreign  traditions,  influence  of 
earlier  local  traditions,  presence  of  suitable 
craftsmen  and  availability  of  particular  materials. 

In  the  main,  eight  provincial  styles,  including 
those  prevalent  in  what  is  now  Pakistan,  are 
generally  recognized,  although  other  variations, 
less  significant,  could  also  be  pointed  out.  The 
main  characteristics  only  of  these  styles  and  their 
products  are  described  below  under  each  provincial 
kingdom. 
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A.  Panjab  (c/rca  1150-1325)^ 

In  Panjab  two  towns  or  erstwhile  provincial 
headquarters  came  under  the  control  of  the  Mushms, 
albeit  they  arrived  there  through  different  routes 
and  in  different  periods.  As  a  result  of  the  Arab 
invasion  early  in  the  eighth  century,  a  Muslim  king¬ 
dom  was  established  at  Multan,  while  at  a  later 
date  both  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and  Muhammad  of 
Ghur  secured  Lahore  as  base  for  their  inroads  on 
India.  The  use  of  brick,  coloured  tilework  and  wood¬ 
work  characterize  the  Panjab  style.  No  monuments 
of  this  period  have  survived  in  Lahore,  although  it 
is  noticed  that  some  later  woodwork  in  Lahore 
and  other  towns  of  Panjab  retains  certain  features 
which  were  derived  from  Saljuqian  ornamentation 
and  characterized  the  Panjab  style. 

The  position  is  different  at  Multan,  where  five 
tombs  enshrining  the  remains  of  saints  were  built 
between  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  Among  these  the  most 
impressive  is  the  tomb  of  Shah  Rukn-i-‘Alam  (built 
in  circa  1320-25),  with  its  octagonal  ground  plan, 
battered  walls  and  tapering  minarets  and  corner 
turrets  (guldastas).  Its  picturesqueness  is  heighten¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  coloured  tiles,  chiselled  brickwork 
and  bands  of  carved  timber.  It  was  built  at  the  order 
of  Ghiyathu’d-Din  Tughluq  (1321-25),  who  was 
devoted  to  the  saint :  this  explains  the  use  of  battered 
walls,  a  characteristic  of  Tughluq  architecture. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  matter  of  octagonal  plan, 
Multan  architecture  may  have  influenced  the  Delhi 
architecture,  as  the  first  octagonal  tomb,  that  of 

‘  A  brief  description  of  the  style  in  Panjab  (Pakistan)  has  been 
included,  so  as  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  provincial  styles,  and 
also  because  it  exerted  some  influence  on  the  Delhi  architecture. 
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Khan-i-Jahan  Tilangani,  was  erected  much  later  in 
Delhi  during  the  reign  of  Firuz  Shah  Tughluq 
(above,  p.  256). 

B.  Bengal  {circa  1200-1550) 

In  or  about  1202  the  Hindu  king  Lakshmapasena 
of  Bengal  was  surprised  and  overrun  at  Nadia 
(Navadvipa)  by  Bakhtyar  Khalji’s  son,  Muhammad 
Khalji,  who  subsequently  established  a  more  or  less 
independent  administration  there,  although  nomi¬ 
nally  under  the  Delhi  Sultans.  It  was,  however, 
during  the  rule  of  Muhammad  Tughluq  that  Bengal 
became  really  independent.  In  15^76,  Da’ud  Shah, 
the  last  Afghan  ruler  of  Bengal,  was  killed  by  the 
generals  of  Akbar  and  the  province  reverted  to  the 
central  imperial  control. 

The  Islamic  monuments  of  Bengal  are  not  much 
different  from  such  buildings  elsewhere  on  plan  and 
in  design,  but  the  use  of  a  different  building-material 
and  the  execution  of  details  inspired  by  local  tradi¬ 
tions  have  made  them  quite  distinct.  The  socalled 
‘Bengal’  roof  with  sloping  cornices,  which  originated 
from  bamboo-construction,  was  adopted  by  the 
Muslims,  and  later  it  spread  widely  even  in  other 
regions.  Brick  was  the  chief  building  material  in 
the  alluvial  plains  of  Bengal  from  early  times  and 
remains  so  even  now,  the  use  of  stone  being  limited 
largely  to  pillars,  which  were  mainly  obtained  from 
the  demolished  Hindu  temples.  The  pillars  in  Bengal, 
even  when  constructed  with  brick,  are  generally 
short  and  square,  and  the  openings  usually  arcuate, 
for  trabeate  construction  normally  called  for  the 
use  of  stone.  Stone  carving  in  low  relief  is  seen  in 
some  buidings.  But  it  is  the  tradition?!  carved 
brick  which  was  pressed  into  service  for  decoration. 
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Only  the  patterns  became  geometrical,  arabesque  or 
floral,  without  any  weakening  in  their  richness  and 
profusion.  Glazed  tiles  in  pleasing  colours  were 
also  used  for  decoration. 

The  Islamic  architecture  of  Bengal  may  be  divided 
into  three  phases:  (i)  from  circa  1200  to  1340, 
while  the  capital  was  at  Lakhnauti  (later  called  Gaur) 
and  the  kingdom  still  nominally  under  the  Delhi 
Sultans;  (ii)  from  circa  1340  to  1425,  when  the 
capital  was  at  Pandua;  and  (iii)  from  1425  to  1576 
during  which  the  capital  was  again  shifted  to  Gaur. 

Gaur  and  Pandua  are  separated  by  a  distance  of 
only  27  km.  and  lie  in  the  present  Malda  District  of 
West  Bengal;  their  entire  area  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  citadels,  palaces,  gateways,  mosques 
and  tombs.  Monuments  of  the  first  phase  are  no 
longer  extant  at  Gaur.  Some  idea  of  their  character 
may,  however,  be  gleaned  from  contemporary  re¬ 
mains  at  and  near  Tribeni  on  the  Hooghly  river, 
which  was  apparently  occupied  by  the  Muslims  in 
the  initial  stages  of  their  arrival  in  Bengal. 

Here  the  mosque  of  Zafar  Khan  Ghazi,  an  early 
adventurer,  bears  an  inscription  of  1298  but  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  tomb, 
however,  shows  that  it  was  built  largely  with  re¬ 
assembled  material  from  a  Hindu  temple,  although 
pointed  arches  were  incorporated  in  the  design. 

An  early  mosque  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Pandua  (different  from  the  capital  in  Malda  Dis¬ 
trict),  now  extremely  dilapidated,  is  multi-domed 
and  rectangular  on  plan.  It  is  built  with  brick,  but 
the  pillars  are  of  stone  obtained  from  a  demolished 
temple.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  36-5-m.  high 
brick  tower,  built  about  1340  in  several  storeys. 
Even  with  its  crude  proportions,  it  recalls  the  Qutb- 
Minar  at  Delhi. 
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There  are  extensive  mounds  of  ruins  at  Pandua 
indicating  a  long  occupation  even  before  it  was 
made  capital  in  or  about  1340  by  ‘AlSu’d-Din  ‘Ali 
Shah,  perhaps  to  bring  himself  within  a  striking 
distance  of  Sonar gaon,  where  his  rival  Fakhru’d-Din 
Mubarak  Shah  held  control. 

There  is,  however,  only  one  monument  here  which 
illustrates  the  second  phase  in  the  development  of 
the  Islamic  architecture  in  Bengal.  It  is  the  Adina- 
Masjid,  in  fact,  an  elaborated  version  of  the  mosque 
at  Pandua  near  Tribeni,  just  described.  Begun  in 
1364  by  Sikandar  Shah  (1357-93),  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  mosques  in  India,  with  its  outer  dimensions 
measuring  154.5  m.  by  87  m.  Built  on  the  usual 
rectangular  plan,  it  has  an  impressive  fa9ade 
of  arches  on  the  interior  extending  to  a  depth  of 
five  bays  on  the  west  and  three  on  the  other 
sides;  all  its  cubicles  are  surmounted  by  a  total 
of  three  hundred  and  seventyeight  small  domes. 
Stones  pilfered  from  demolished  Hindu  temples, 
possibly  from  as  far  as  Lakhnauti,  have  been  used  in 
its  pillars,  carved  milirabs  and  as  veneer  in  the  lower 
portion  on  the  exterior  and  up  to  the  cornice  inside 
the  prayer-chamber.  In  the  prayer-chamber  the  tre¬ 
foil  or  multi-foil  arches  of  the  mihrab  and  another 
adjacent  niche,  placed  within  a  rectangular  frame 
and  carved  with  stylized  geese  and  other  motifs, 
are  remarkably  indigenous  in  feeling.  Its  arches, 
with  the  centre  at  the  impost  level  and  with  the  span 
in  excess  of  the  radius,  lend  a  peculiar  fascination 
to  the  aisles.  Part  of  the  northern  half  of  the  prayer- 
chamber  is  divided  into  two  storeys,  the  upper  storey 
known  as  the  Badshah-kd-Takht  (‘king’s  throne’) 
being  obviously  intended  for  the  king  and  royal 
ladies.  Its  spacious  nave  was  roofed  by  a  vault 
of  pointed  arch. 
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The  third  phase  constitutes  the  real  provincial 
style  of  Bengal,  when  the  builders  ceased  to  depend 
on  the  utilization  of  material  stripped  from  Hindu 
temples  and  brought  their  structures  into  harmony 
with  the  local  traditions  and  materials.  The  first 
great  construction  of  this  style  is  the  mausoleum 
of  Jalalu’d-Din  Muhammad  Shah  (1414-31),  called 
the  Eklakhi  tomb,  at  Pandua,  while  the  other  monu¬ 
ments  of  this  phase  are  mostly  concentrated  at  Gaur. 

The  Eklakhi  tomb  consists  of  an  octagonal 
tomb-chamber,  within  a  large  square  hall  with 
octagonal  corner-towers  and  curved  cornices,  thereof 
being  surmounted  by  a  central  hemispherical  dome. 
Its  facade  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  string¬ 
course’  with  panels  above  and  below  it  giving  it  the 
semblance  of  two  ‘storeys’.  Each  side  is  pierced  in 
the  centre  and  fitted  with  a  stone  door-frame,  bodily 
removed  from  a  temple  but  provided  with  a  pointed 
arch  above  the  lintel  in  the  Tughluq  style.  The  whole 
surface  of  walls  and  towers  is  profusely  decorated 
with  carved  brickwork. 

At  Gaur  the  earliest  building  representing  the 
constructional  and  ornamental  methods  of  this 
style,  although  of  an  entirely  different  character, 
is  the  Dakhil-DarwSza,  built  by  Barbak  Shah  (1459- 
74)  as  a  ceremonial  gateway  in  front  of  the  citadel. 
With  a  tall  arched  entrance  between  vertical  pylons 
on  either  side  and  tapering  towers  on  the  corners, 
it  is  an  imposing  structure  (pi.  LXXIV). 

The  main  features  of  construction  in  the  Eklakhi 
tomb,  however,  set  the  pattern  for  several  mosques 
at  Gaur  and  elsewhere.  These  mosques  with  curved 
cornices  and  often  decorated  with  glazed  tilework 
comprise  a  fectan^lar  prayer-chamber  appor¬ 
tioned  into  several  aisles  and  bays,  divided  by  pillars 
of  brick  or  stone,  the  latter  mostly  removed  from 
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Hindu  temples.  Arched  openings  characterized  their 
facade  and  also  sometimes  the  sides.  At  the  corners 
stand  towers,  usually  octagonal.  There  are  small 
domes  over  each  bay  or  a  bigger  one  in  the  centre. 
The  facades  are  divided  by  one  or  two  string-courses 
and  series^  of  decorative  panels.  The  western  wall 
in  the  interior  bears  several  niches,  the  central  one 
being  larger  and  more  plentifully  decorated.  The 
usual  courtyard  in  front  of  the  prayer-chamber 
has  been  dispensed  with  in  several  mosques.  Such 
are  theTtotipara(c/>c<2  1475),  Ch^mkati  or  ChamkSn 
(circa  1475),  DarasbSri  (circa  1480),  Lotan  (circa 
1480),  Gunmant  (circa  1484),  Chhot3-Sona  (circa 
1510),  Bara-Sona  (circa  1526)  and  Qadam-Rasul 
(1530)  mosques  at  Gaur.  The  Darasbari-Masjid 
is  particularly  rich  in  terracotta  ornamentation, 
including  the  rather  unusual  ‘palm-and-parasite’ 
motif,  which  is  found  also  in  Gujarat,  although  in  a 
latticed  screen  (below,  p.  277).  The  small  rectangular 
tomb  of  Fateh  Khto  (died  circa  1657)  at  Qadam- 
Rasul  is  covered  by  a  gabled  and  curved  roof,  the 
structure  looking  like  a  thatched  hut. 

The  26-m.  high  Firuz-MinSr  at  Gaur,  twelve¬ 
sided  in  the  lower  three  storeys  and  round  in  the 
upper  two,  is  decorated  with  both  carved  bricks  and 
glazed  tiles. 

C.  Jaunpur  (circa  1360-1480) 

Malik  Sarwar,  originally  a  eunuch  in  Muhammad 
Tughluq’s  household,  held  the  title  of  Khwaja-i- 
Jahan  (‘Master  of  the  World’),  and,  after  Firuz 
Tughluq  had  declared  Jaunpur  a  provincial  capital, 
was  appointed  the  governor  of  the  province  with 
the  title  of  Maliku’sh-Sharq  (‘King  of  the  East’).  In 
1394,  he  became  independent  and  extended  his 
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authority  over  Oudh,  Tirhut  and  Bihar.  He  and 
his  successors,  known  as  Sharqi  kings,  ruled  from 
Jaunpur  for  nearly  a  century. 

After  Malik  Sarwar’s  death,  his  adopted  son 
Qaranful  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Mubarak  Shah  (1399-1402).  His  successor,  Ibrahim 
Shah  (1402-36),  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and 
architecture,  and  utilized  the  talents  of  the  poets, 
artists  and  craftsmen  who  had  left  Delhi  after  the 
devastation  brought  about  by  Timur’s  raid.  Jaunpur 
now  came  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Shiraz  of  India’. 
Finally  Husain  Shah,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1458,  was  driven  from  Jaunpur  by  Buhlul  Lodi  and 
the  Sharqi  dynasty  thus  came  to  an  end.  Later 
Sikandar  Lodi  annexed  Jaunpur  to  the  Delhi  Sul¬ 
tanate.  He  spared  the  mosques,  but  other  buildings 
at  Jaunpur  suffered  total  devastation  at  his  hands. 

Jaunpur  was  a  prosperous  Hindu  town  with 
several  temples,  which  were  all  pulled  down  by  the 
Muslims  and  the  material  utilized  in  mosques. 
Among  the  pre-Sharqi  Muslim  buildings  at  Jaunpur 
is  a  fort  and  a  mosque,  both  now  dilapidated.  The 
mosques  erected  by  the  Sharqi  rulers  are  built  on  the 
conventional  plan,  but  they  possess  distinct  charac¬ 
teristics  in  which  tapering  minarets,  battered  sides 
of  the  pro-pylons,  stucco  decoration,  arch-and- 
beam  openings  and  low  four-centred  ‘Tudor’  arches 
with  decorative  fringes  are  features  influenced  by 
the  Tughluq  style.  The  square  pillars  in  the  mosques 
are  comparatively  plain,  and  bracket  and  capitals 
only  roughly  carved.  The  Sharqi  monuments  are, 
however,  more  ornate  than  the  Tughluq  ones.  Their 
carved  stone  ceilings,  latticed  screens,  panels  and 
arches  with  their  tympana,  all  bear  floral  and  geo¬ 
metrical  designs  of  somewhat  rough  but  effective 
workmanship.  The  one  distinct  feature  of  Jaunpur 
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Style,  however,  is  the  pro-pylon,  a  tall  screen  with 
battered  sides  concealing  the  dome,  and  raised  in 
front  of  a  gateway  or  an  opening  of  the  prayer- 
chamber. 

The  Atala-Masjid  was  the  first  building  to  be 
erected  in  Jaunpur  style.  Its  foundations  were  laid 
in  1377  by  Firuz  Shah  Tughluq  on  the  site  of  the 
Hindu  temple,  said  to  be  of  AtalS-devi,  but  the 
construction  was  taken  up  later  by  Ibrahim  Shah 
and  cornpleted  in  1408.  It  has  the  usual  quadrangular 
plan,  with  a  square  courtyard  enclosed  by  the  prayer- 
chamber  on  the  west  and  cloisters  on  the  other  three 
sides.  The  cloisters  are  in  five  aisles  and  double¬ 
storeyed,  two  aisles  on  the  lower  storey  with  a  pillared 
verandah  opening  on  the  outside  and  providing  a 
series  of  cells  for  use  by  pilgrims  or  merchants.  Beams 
and  brackets  support  the  openings  in  cloisters. 

On  each  side  the  cloisters  are  interrupted  by  a 
gateway  fronted  by  a  pro-pylon.  The  pro-pylon 
in  front  of  the  nave  in  the  prayer-chamber,  23 -m. 
high  and  17  m.  wide  at  the  base,  is,  however,  the 
most  graceful  and  imposing  (pi.  LXXV).  Containing 
a  tall  recessed  arch,  3.4  m.  deep,  flanked  by  two 
towers,  with  series  of  openings  in  the  upper  portion, 
it  also  provides  the  entrance  to  the  nave  through 
a  central  beam-and-bracket  opening  surmounted 
by  an  arch.  The  verticality  of  its  towers  on  either 
side  of  the  tall  arch  is  broken  by  four  main  string¬ 
courses  and  sunk  arches.  Two  other  similar  pro¬ 
pylons  of  smaller  size  are  placed  on  either  side  of  this 
main  one. 

The  nave  in  the  prayer-chamber  is  vertically 
divided  into  three  portions,  so  that  the  sides  are  first 
converted  into  an  octagon  by  means  of  squinches 
and  then  into  a  sixteen-sided  base  by  brackets,  in 
order  to  raise  the  shapely  hemispherical  dome.  At 
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one  end  of  the  transepts,  supported  on  pillars  and 
screened  by  jdlis^  is  the  enclosure  reserved  for  ladies. 
At  the  rear,  not  merely  the  portion  occupied  by  the 
main  mifirUb  but  also  those  by  the  other  two  mifirdbs 
facing  the  side  pro-pylons,  project  outwards  and 
are  flanked  by  tapering  minarets  in  the  Tughluq 
fashion. 

Two  other  mosques,  built  about  1430,  generally 
on  the  same  pattern  as  the  Atala-Masjid,  are  Khalis- 
Mukhlis-Masjid  and  Jhanjhri-Masjid.  The  former 
is  simple  and  devoid  of  much  ornamentation;  the 
latter,  its  central  pro-pylon  alone  now  surviving, 
shows  that  its  screen  (jhanjhri),  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  is  highly  ornamental.  Another  mosque, 
the  L5l-Darwaza-Masjid,  was  built  about  1450  by 
Bibi  Raja  and  forms  part  of  a  palace-complex. 

The  Janii‘-Masjid,  which  is  the  largest  mosque  at 
Jaunpur,  was  built  about  1470  by  Husain  Shah 
(1458-79),  the  last  Sharqi  ruler.  Its  two  distinct 
features,  absent  in  other  mosques  preceding  it,  are 
that,  Uke  some  of  the  Tughluq  mosques  in  Delhi, 
it  is  built  on  a  raised  terrace;  and  its  transepts  on 
either  side  of  the  nave  are  covered  by  high  vaulted 
roofs,  a  feature  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
similar  building. 

D.  Gujarat  (1297-1572) 

Gujarat  was  conquered  by  ‘AlauM-Din  Khalji 
in  1297,  and  he  appointed  a  governor  there.  Muham¬ 
mad  II  (1390-94),  grandson  of  Firuz  Shah  Tughluq, 
sent  Zafar  Khan  as  its  governor,  but  he  declared  him¬ 
self  independent  in  1408  and  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Sultan  Muzaffar  (1408-11).  It 
was,  however,  during  the  rule  of  his  grandson  and 
successor  Ahmad  Shah  (1411-42)  that  Gujarat 
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became  independent  in  reality.  Among  the  Sultans 
of  Gujarat,  the  long  reign  of  Mahmud  Begarha 
(1458-1511)  is  regarded  as  most  prosperous.  His 
grandson  BahSdur  Shah  (1526-37)  came  on  the 
throne  about  the  same  time  when  the  Mughals 
captured  the  Delhi  throne.  Gujarat,  however, 
remained  independent  till  1572,  when  it  was  annexed 
by  Akbar. 

The  Gujarat  style  is  the  richest  and  perhaps  the 
most  prolific  among  the  provincial  styles.  A  rich 
local  architectural  tradition  and  the  vanity  and 
patronage  of  powerful  Gujarat  kings,  which  impelled 
them  to  raise  buildings  in  rivalry  with  other  king¬ 
doms,  including  the  Sultanate  of  Delhi,  appear  to 
be  responsible  for  the  production  of  so  many  im¬ 
portant  monuments  in  Gujarat. 

The  long  span  through  which  the  Islamic  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Gujarat  passed  can  be  divided  into  three 
periods.  In  the  first  period  (1297-1411),  from  the 
time  Gujarat  came  under  the  control  of  ‘Alau’d-Din 
j^alji  till  it  became  really  independent,  buildings  in 
Gujarat  were  either  converted  from  Hindu  temples 
or  built  largely  with  their  dismantled  material.  The 
Khalji  conceptions  of  symmetry  and  proportions, 
blended  with  the  local  leaning  towards  spaciousness, 
elegance  and  decorative  designs,  created  a  new  idiom. 
But  among  the  important  monuments  raised  during 
this  period  at  Patan,  Broach,  Cambay,  Dholka, 
Mangrol  and  Petlad,  few  have  survived.  At  Patan, 
where  numerous  temples  were  erected  during  the 
Solanki  rule,  a  temple  was  converted  in  about  1300 
into  Shaikh  Farid’s  mausoleum.  Even  in  the  Adina 
or  Janii‘-Masjid  here,  built  by  the  Khalji  governor 
Ulugh  Khan,  now  survived  only  by  its  foundations, 
pillars  from  Hindu  temples  were  re-erected  to  the 
plan  of  a  mosque. 
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In  the  Jami‘-Masjid  at  Broach,  built  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  open  pillared  prayer-cham¬ 
ber  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  com¬ 
partment  containing  apparently  pillars  from  a  single 
mandapa.  Its  western  wall  contains  niches  provided 
with  pointed  arches  and  carved  on  the  general 
pattern  of  the  niches  in  Hindu  temples,  but  with 
motifs  characteristic  of  Islamic  ornamentation. 

Unhke  the  mosque  at  Broach,  the  prayer-hall 
in  the  Jami'-Masjid  at  Cambay,  built  in  1325,  is 
not  an  open  pillared  hall,  but  one  closed  with 
walls  and  provided  with  arched  openings,  as  in  the 
Quwwatu’l-Islam  mosque  at  Delhi  (p.  247)  or  the 
Arhai-Din-ka-Jhonpfa  at  Ajmer  (p.  249).  The  alter¬ 
nating  narrow  and  wide  courses  in  its  construction, 
however,  recall  a  Khalji  characteristic  noticed  at 
Delhi  (p.  250).  The  pillars  inside  the  central  arch 
bear  an  engrailed  arch,  Uke  a  torana  in  a  temple, 
a  device  which  became  very  popular  later.  The 
Hilal  Qazfs  mosque  at  Dholka  is  smaller  but  intro¬ 
duces  for  the  first  time  a  graceful  minaret  on 
either  side  of  the  central  arch,  a  feature  which  later 
became  characteristic  of  the  Gujarat  architecture. 
The  TSnka-Masjid,  again  at  Dholka,  built  in  1361, 
has  an  open  pillared  prayer-hall,  and  rich  carvings 
on  the  pillars  and  ceilings.  The  Jami‘-Masjid  at 
Mangrol  possesses  three  archways  and  balconied 
windows. 

The  second  period  (1411-58)  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Gujarat  architecture  commenced  with  the 
enthronement  of  Ahmad  Shah  (1411-41),  who 
brought  real  independence  to  the  province  and  foun¬ 
ded  the  city  of  Ahmadabad,  close  to  the  old  town 
of  Asawal.  It  was  now  that  a  distinct  Gujarat  style 
took  shape.  The  uncertainties  of  the  earlier  improvisa¬ 
tion  and  experimentation  disappeared;  the  baildings 
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were  thoughtfully  planned  and  executed  to  result 
in  complete  specimens  of  the  style.  The  device  of 
admitting  light  through  a  clerestory  in  the  raised 
central  portion  of  the  roof,  graceful  minarets,  deli¬ 
cate  latticed  screens,  profuse  carvings  in  windows 
supported  on  carved  brackets  and  a  balanced  use  of 
both  arcuate  and  trabeate  construction  are  some  of 
the  features  characteristic  of  this  phase. 

The  citadel  raised  by  Ahmad  Shah  on  the  bank  of 
the  Sabarmati  river  is  survived  now  only  by  a  gate¬ 
way,  called  the  Bhadra  gateway.  Ahmad  Shah’s 
mosque  inside  the  citadel,  surmounted  by  two  rows 
of  five  domes  each  and  with  a  facade  of  five  arches, 
contains  at  least  some  pillars  reused  from  Hindu 
temples  and  follows  the  pattern  of  the  Jami^-Masjid 
at  Cambay.  In  ^aibat  Khan’s  mosque,  surmounted 
by  three  domes,  the  two  turrets  in  front  and  the 
five  bastions  at  the  rear,  all  tapering,  suggest  Tughluq 
influence.  The  five-domed  mosque  of  Sayyid  ‘Alam, 
built  in  1412,  strikes,  however,  a  new  note  with  its 
prominent  minarets,  now  survived  by  their  bases, 
heavy  projecting  cornices,  pillared  openings  on  the 
sides,  rich  decorative  details  and  the  addition  of  a 
gallery  or  triforium  on  the  second  storey  around 
the  nave.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Jami‘-Masjid,  built 
in  1423,  that  these  and  other  characteristic  features 
came  into  full  play  and  created  a  monument  which 
is  grand  in  conception  and  finished  in  details. 

The  prayer-hall  of  this  mosque,  64  m.  by  29  m., 
consisting  of  about  three  hundred  pillars,  is  divided 
into  fifteen  large  squares,  three  along  the  depth  and 
five  along  the  width,  each  square  being  surmounted 
by  a  large  dome,  while  smaller  domes  cover  the 
smaller  squares  between  the  larger  ones.  The  sky¬ 
line  of  the  roof  is  broken  by  raising  the  portion 
over  the  three  central  arches  into  two  storeys  in  the 
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first  bay,  and  the  portion  around  the  central  dome 
above  the  nave  into  three  storeys.  The  single-storeyed 
height  at  the  northern  extremity  adjoining  the 
rear  wall  is  divided  into  two  storeys,  the  upper  one 
consisting  of  a  latticed  gallery  for  the  ladies. 

Ahmad  Shah  desired  to  integrate  the  Jami‘-Masjid 
and  his  citadel  into  a  unified  plan.  Accordingly 
he  built  a  three-arched  ceremonial  gateway,  called 
the  Tln-DarwSza,  to  the  east  of  the  JSmi^-Masjid 
on  the  road  from  the  citadel.  To  its  south  lie  Alimad 
Shah’s  tomb  and  a  latticed  enclosure  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  queens,  called  RSni-ka-Hazira. 

Muhammad  Shah  (1442-5n  built  in  1446  the 
mausoleum  and  mosque  of  the  famous  saint.  Shaikh 
Ahmad  Khattu,  at  Sarkhej,  10  km.  south-west  of 
Ahmadabad.  This  grouping  of  a  mosque  and  mauso¬ 
leum,  called  Rauza,  became  very  popular  in  Gujarat. 
Later  Sarkhej  became  an  important  place  of  retreat; 
and  several  mosques,  tombs,  palaces,  gateways  and 
gardens  were  laid  out  here  around  a  vast  reservoir. 

The  next  ruler,  Qutbu’d-Din  Ahmad  Shah  (1451- 
58),  built  a  mosque  and  his  tomb.  The  former,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  pillared  rectangular  hall  faced  with  a  wall 
containing  five  arches  and  surmounted  by  five  domes, 
is  a  simple  structure,  but  nonetheless  effective  with  a 
restrained  use  of  latticed  windows  and  other  orna¬ 
mentation.  To  his  reign  also  belong  two  other 
buildings,  constructed  with  brick  and  in  a  style 
which  has  little  relationship  with  the  architecture  of 
Gujarat.  These  arose  perhaps  as  a  result  of  commer¬ 
cial  contact  between  southern  Persia  and  the  west 
Indian  coast.  Of  these  the  mosque  of  ‘Alif  Khan 
at  Dholka  was  built  in  1453  and  is  now  in  ruihs. 
Its  interior  is  divided  into  three  squares,  each  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dome,  intercommunication  being 
provided  through  arched  openings,  and  there  being 
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massive  rectangular  turrets  on  either  side  of  its 
arched  facade.  The  tomb  of  DaryS  Khan,  built 
about  the  ’same  time  at  Ahmadabad,  consists  of  a 
square  chamber  in  the  centre  with  an  arcade  of  five 
bays  around  it,  each  bay  roofed  by  a  dome,  the 
central  one  being  the  largest. 

Gujarat  architecture  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
third  and  final  phase  (1458-1572),  which  began  with 
the  rule  of  Mahmud  Begarha  (1458-1511).  In  this 
period  a  happy  and  effective  fusion  was  achieved 
between  the  local  traditions  and  the  methods  and 
principles  special  to  the  Islamic  architecture.  The 
high  standard  of  architecture  now  reached  was  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  personal  zeal  and  interest 
of  Mahmud  Begarha  himself,  and  in  fact,  most  of  the 
major  monuments  were  erected  during  his  rule.  He 
founded  the  cities  of  Mustafabad  at  Junagadh, 
Mahmudabad,  27  km.  from  Ahmadabad  and  Muham- 
madabad  at  Champaner,  all  of  which  can  be  proud 
of  some  important  Islamic  monuments.  The  number 
of  buildings  erected  during  this  period  is  very  large, 
and  only  some  of  them  are  noticed  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  king’s  interest  in  his  recently 
founded  cities,  Ahmadabad  continued  to  be  enriched 
by  new  buildings.  The  mosque  of  Muhafiz  Khan, 
who  was  appointed  the  magistrate  of  Ahmadabad 
whenMalimud  Begarha  took  his  residence  at  Mustafa¬ 
bad,  was  built  inl492.  It  is  small  in  size  and  conven¬ 
tional  in  pattern  but  contains  all  those  features  and 
details  which  characterize  the  larger  mosques,  and 
is  virtually  a  gem  of  architecture.  The  mosque  of 
Rani  Siprl  built  in  1514,  is  also  small,  but  beautiful  in 
decorative  workmanship.  Its  tall  slender  turrets, 
sohd  and  without  stairways,  placed  at  either  end  of 
its  pillared  facade,  mark  a  new  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mina’rets.  The  walls  of  Sidi  Safid’s  mosque. 
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built  in  1572,  consist  substantially  of  perforated 
screens,  but  it  has  become  world-famous  on  account 
of  its  screens  covering  the  tympana  (pi.  LXXVII  A). 
These  screens,  some  of  them  representing  the 
‘palm-and-parasite’  motif,  which  occurs  also  in 
the  DarasbSri-Masjid  in  Bengal  (p.  268),  has  the 
delicate  quality  of  filigree-work. 

Certain  monuments  were  also  erected  in  the 
suburbs  of  Ahmadabad.  At  Uthmanpur,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  opposite  Ahmadabad,  was 
built  in  about  1460  the  Rauza  of  Sayyid  Uthman, 
in  which  the  hall  of  the  mosque  is  roofed  by  low 
domes,  and  at  either  end  of  the  pillared  facade 
stands  a  six-storeyed  minaret.  The  mosques  of 
Miyan  Khan  Chishti  and  Bibi  Achut  Kuki,  at  Haji- 
pur  and  Multanpur,  built  in  1465  and  1472  respec¬ 
tively,  are  divided  into  three  compartments  and 
screened  with  walls  pierced  by  arches,  with  a  minaret 
flanking  the  central  archway  on  both  sides.  At 
Rasulabad,  popularly  known  as  Shah-i-‘Alam  on 
account  of  his  tomb  here,  2*5  km.  south  of  Ahmada¬ 
bad,  several  buildings  came  up  between  1475  and 
1570.  So  also  at  Batwa,  about  10  krn.  south  of  Ahma¬ 
dabad,  where  the  tomb  of  Qutb-i-‘Alam,  built  about 
1480  over  an  earlier  grave,  is  important.  It  is  a  double¬ 
storeyed  structure  consisting  of  pillars  and  arches, 
no  trabeation  occuring  in  the  entire  structure.  A 
similar  construction  is  the  tomb  of  Mubarak  Sa3^id, 
built  in  1484,  nearMahmudabad,  which  was  founded 
by  Mahmud  Begarha in  1479.  AtSarkhej,  Muhammad 
Shah  (1442-51)  had  built  a  tomb,  as  mentioned 
earlier  (p.  275).  Mahmud  Begarha  added  there,  among 
other  buildings,  a  double-storeyed  columned  palace, 
with  projecting  bays  and  pavilions,  and  his  own  tomb. 

At  Champaner,  in  1485,  he  had  founded  his 
new  capital  of  Muhammadabad,  consisting  of  a 
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citadel  and  outer  city-walls.  Among  several  monu¬ 
ments  existing  there,  two  are  important.  The  Jami‘- 
Masjid  here  was  built  in  1523  on  the  same  pattern 
as  the  Jami‘-Masjid  of  Ahmadabad.  The  much  smal¬ 
ler  Nagina-Masjid  follows  the  plan  and  details  of 
the  larger  mosques,  but  impresses  more  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  piece. 

The  traditional  fondness  for  decoration  among 
the  draftsmen  of  Gujarat  resulted  in  even  purely 
utilitarian  constructions  being  treated  with  orna¬ 
mentation.  Such  are  the  sluice-openings,  as  for 
example,  at  the  Kankaria  reservoir  at  Ahmadabad 
and  at  the  tank  at  Sarkhej  and  bdolls  or  stepped 
wells,  as  Bai  Harir’s  bdoli  at  Ahmadabad. 

E.  Malwa  (1401-1561) 

Malwa  was  invaded  by  Iltutmish  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  it  came  under  the  control 
of  the  Delhi  Sultanate  in  about  1310  during  ‘AlSu’d- 
Din  Khalji’s  rule  (1296-1316).  In  1401  DilSwar 
Khan  Ghuri,  a  governor,  who  claimed  to  be  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  Muhammad  Ghuri,  proclaimed  himself 
independent.  This  independent  kingdom  was  annexed 
by  Gujarat  in  1531,  and  later  conquered  by  Huma- 
yun.  When  HumSyun  regained  his  throne  after 
his  return  from  exile,  Shuja‘at  Khan,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  by  Sher  Shah  Suri,  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority.  In  1554  Shuja‘at  Khan 
died  and  his  son,  Baz  Bahadur,  whose  romantic 
tale  of  love  with  Rani  Rupamati  is  well-known, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  was  driven  away  in  1561 
by  Adham  Khan,  Akbar’s  general,  and  Malwa  thus 
came  under  the  authority  of  the  Mughals. 

The  local  Hindu  architectural  traditions  did  not 
much  influence  the  Islamic  constructions  in  Malwa; 
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instead  the  province  depended  on  Delhi,  from 
where  many  craftsmen  were  uprooted  in  consequence 
of  the  devastation  wrought  by  Timur  and  had  taken 
employment  in  different  provinces.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Malwa  style  is  essentially  arcuate. 
The  pointed  arch  with  ‘spear-head’  fringe,  battered 
wall  and  arch-and-hntel  door  in  this  style  are  derived 
from  the  Khalji  and  Tughluq  constructions,  while  the 
pyramidal  dome  follows  the  Lodi  contours.  The 
style  possesses,  however,  some  features  of  its  own, 
such  as  large  spaces,  high  plinths  approached  by 
impressive  flights  of  stairs,  skilled  use  of  arch-and- 
beam,  carved  brackets  supporting  the  windows, 
perforated  screens  and  the  decorative  effect  achieved 
by  the  use  of  stones  of  different  colours  or  of 
encaustic  tiles. 

This  style  also  passed  through  three  phases,  as 
we  find  with  some  other  styles,  although  its  third 
phase  is  of  a  different  nature.  In  the  earliest  phase 
use  was  made  of  pillars  obtained  from  demolished 
Hindu  temples,  but  they  were  tied  to  each  other  by 
arches  on  the  principles  of  Islamic  construction. 

Dhar,  capital  of  Malwa  under  the  Paramara 
kings,  retained  that  position  under  the  Muslim 
governors  and  kings  till  1405,  when  Hushang  Shah 
(1405-35)  transferred  the  capital  to  Mandu.  There  are 
two  mosques  at  Dhar  which  illustrate  the  first  phase 
in  the  Malwa  style.  The  mosque  of  Kamal  Maula 
{circa  1400),  also  known  as  Bhoja^ala,  consists  of  a 
courtyard  with  pillared  corridors  on  three  sides  and 
a  prayer-chamber  along  the  western  wall.  The 
pillars  are  taken  from  what  was  the  BhojasSla  or 
king  Bhoja’s  hall,  which  was  apparently  not  merely 
a  temple  but  also  a  college,  since  some  of  the  inscri¬ 
bed  slabs  found  from  the  ruins  bear  literary  texts 
of  Bhoja.  The  Lat-Masjid,  buUt  in  1405  by  Dilawar 
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Khan,  is  similar  and  contains  fragments  of  an  iron 
pillar  (Hindi  Idt)^  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

Mandu  lies  35  km.  south-east  of  Dhar  on  the 
spur  of  a  Vihdhyan  hill,  some  610  m.  above  the  sea, 
surrounded  by  a  gorge.  It  was,  therefore,  ideally 
situated  from  considerations  of  security,  which  led 
Hushang  Shah  to  shift  the  capital  here.  Within 
the  natural  fortress,  enclosed  by  battlemented  walls 
running  over  a  circumference  of  40  km.,  were  raised 
several  mosques,  tombs,  palaces,  tanks  and  pavi¬ 
lions,  depending  on  the  contours  of  the  terrain.  Two 
of  the  mosques  here  belong  to  the  first  phase  and 
are  built  from  the  remains  of  Hindu  temples.  These 
are  Dilawar  Khan’s  mosque,  built  in  about  1405, 
and  Malik  Mughith’s  mosque,  built  in  1452.  In  these 
mosques  the  spaces  between  pillars  are  spanned  by 
arches,  even  though  they  are  ornamental  rather 
than  functional 

Among  the  entrances  to  the  fort,  two  are  well- 
known,  the  Delhi  Gate  on  the  north  and  the  Tarapur 
Gate  on  the  south-west.  The  other  monuments  lie 
in  several  clusters,  three  of  them  important.  In  the 
first  cluster  are  the  Jami‘-Masjid,  Ashrafi-Mahal 
and  Hushang  Shah’s  tomb;  in  the  second,  Hindoia- 

in  the  third,  Baz 

Bahadur’s  palace  and  Rani  Rupamati’s  pavihon. 

The  Jami‘-Masjid  was  begun  by  Hushang  Shah 
but  completed  in  about  1440  by  Mahmud  I  (1436-69) 
of  Khalji  extraction,  who  had  killed’  Hushang  Shah’s 
son  and  enthroned  himself.  The  square  courtyard 
of  the  mosque  has  an  open  facade  of  eleven  arches 
on  each  side,  with  a  depth  of  three  aisles  on  the 
north  and  south,  two  on  the  east  and  five  in  the 
prayer-chamber.  It  is  built  on  a  raised  plinth 
approached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  on  the  east. 
The  square  gateway,  projecting  from  the  enclosure 
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and  with  its  interior  decorated  with  enamelled  tiles, 
is  surmounted  by  a  large  dome,  while  there  are 
three  similar  domes  over  the  prayer-hall  and  a 
smaller  one  on  each  square  bay  in  the  aisles. 

The  tomb  of  Hushang  Shah,  built  of  marble, 
is  contiguous  with  the  western  wall  of  the  Jami‘- 
Masjid,  and,  like  it,  was  commenced  by  Hushang 
Shah  himself  and  completed  in  about  1440  by  Mah¬ 
mud  I.  Entered  through  a  domed  porch,  the  square 
tomb  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  quadrangle  and  is  roofed 
by  a  large  dome,  with  smaller  cupolas  at  the  corners. 

Opposite  the  Jami‘-Masjid  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  main  north-south  road  is  the  Ashrafi-Mahal, 
which  was  built  by  Mahmud  I,  perhaps  early  during 
his  reign.  Originally  it  consisted  of  a  large  square 
courtyard  enclosed  by  a  series  of  cells  on  the  outside 
fronted  by  two  arched  arcades.  The  central  portion 
of  the  western  side  projected  further  with  series  of 
cells  on  its  three  sides  and  a  porch  in  front,  approach¬ 
ed  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  The  courtyard  was  later 
filled,  and  on  it  was  raised  what  has  been  surmised 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Mahmud  I  but  exists  now  only 
in  ruins  .  The  corners  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Ash¬ 
rafi-Mahal  were  provided  with  towers,  the  one  at 
the  north-western  corner  being  the  largest  and 
highest,  and  now  survived  only  by  its  lower  portion. 
It  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Haft-Manzil 
of  the  contemporary  historians  and  was  raised 
to  signify  Mahmud’s  victory  over  Rana  Kumbha 
of  Chittor,  who  had  himself  raised  his  famous  tower  ^ 
of  victory  at  Chittor  in  commemoration  of  his  earlier 
victory  over  Mahmud  I  (p.  172). 

Almost  immediately  inside  the  Delhi  Gate  there 
is  a  large  group  of  buildings,  two  of  which  deserve 
mention.  The  Jahaz-Mahal  (pi.  LXXVI),  an  oblong 
structure  divided  into  three  halls,  with  an  ornamental 
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cistern  in  the  northern  courtyard,  was  built  by 
^nxi  (i  I  as  a  royal  palace.  It  Hes  between 
two  tanks,  which  brimmed  over  with  their  waters 
during  the  monsoons,  and  appear  to  have  given  it 
its  name,  meaning  the  ‘ship-palace’.  With  a  long 
flight  of  steps  in  front  leading  to  its  spacious  terrace, 
provided  with  domed  paviUons,  and  other  pavilions 
projecting  at  the  rear  on  the  bank  of  the  tank,  it 
must  have  looked  grand  in  its  heyday.  Jahangir 
relates  that  Nurjahan,  his  queen,  was  extremely 
fond  of  this  palace,  and  when  they  stayed  here 
they  were  both  entertained  often  to  long-lasting 
festivities. 

The  Hindola-Mahal,  possibly  raised  during  the 
reign  of  Ghiyathu’d-Din  (1469-1500),  is  T-shaped, 
with  the  vertical  stem  of  the  letter  consisting  of  a 
long  hall  with  an  opening  at  the  end  and  tall  arches 
on  the  sides,  their  piers  buttressed  with  slopes.  The 
illusion  that  these  buttresses  create  has  given  it  its 
name  meaning  the  ‘swinging-palace’.  The  horizon¬ 
tal  stem  of  the  letter  was  added  later  and  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  double-storeyed  structure,  with  a  cross¬ 
shaped  hall  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Malwa  buildings  does  not 
represent  any  advance  in  architecture.  These  build¬ 
ings,  consisting  of  palaces,  pavihons,  Ijammdms^  etc., 
were  raised  for  pleasure,  which  was  the  royal  fashion 
of  the  day.  The  palace  of  Baz  Bahadur,  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  with  its  courtyards,  halls,  octa¬ 
gonal  paviUons  and  bdrddaris  on  the  terrace,  and 
Rani  Rupamati’s  pavilions  consisting  of  a  double¬ 
storeyed  structure  with  sloping  walls  and  containing 
a  long  hall  with  rooms  at  the  two  ends,  to  which 
domed  paviUons  on  the  terrace  were  added  later, 
belong  to  this  phase.  Rani  Rupamati  is  said  to 
have  used  these  paviUons  daily  for  having  a  gUmpse 
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of  the  sacred  Narmada  from  here.  Among  other 
monuments  representative  of  this  phase  are  the 
Nilakaptha  palace,  LSl-Ma^al  and  Chishti  Khto’s 
palace. 

Chanderi  was  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Malwa,  and  several  buildings  in  the  Malwa  style 
were  raised  there.  Kushk-Mahal,  originally  seven¬ 
storeyed,  but  now  surviving  in  four  storeys,  was 
built  here  in  about  1445  by  Maljmud  I.  The  Jami‘- 
Masjid  is  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  one  at  Mandu, 
but  contains  convoluted  brackets  supporting  the 
eaves  in  Gujarat  fashion.  The  Shahzadi-ka-Rauza 
has  plain  but  bold  squinch-arches,  with  lotus  medal¬ 
lions  in  its  tympana  and  spandrels.  The  15-m.  high 
Badal-Malhal  gateway,  with  tapering  turrets  spanned 
by  a  screen  of  two  arches,  one  above  the  other,  is 
original  but  lacks  boldness  or  grace. 

F.  The  Deccan  (1325-1687) 

The  whims  of  Muhmmad  Tughluq  (1325-51) 
caused  virtually  an  unbroken  series  of  rebellions  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  Delhi  Sultanate.  In 
the  Deccan,  which  had  been  invaded  by  ‘Alau’d- 
Din  Khalji  and  brought  under  the  authority  of  the 
Delhi  Sultans,  ^lasan,  ageneral  on  whom  Muhammad 
had  bestowed  the  title  of  Zafar  Kh5n,  declared 
himself  independent  in  1347  at  Daulatabad.  He 
enthroned  himself  under  the  full  title  of  Abu’l- 
Muzaffar-‘Alau’d-Dm  Bahman  Shah  (1347-58)  and 
founded  thus  the  Bahmani  dynasty. 

He  established  his  capital  at  Gulbarga,  but  one 
of  his  successors,  Ahmad  Shah  (1422-35),  shifted  it 
to  Bidar  in  1425.  After  the  reign  of  Malunud  Shah 
(1482-1518).  the  provinces  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom 
broke  away  one  after  another,  and  five  independent 
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kingdoms  came  into  being  with  capitals  at  Bidar, 
Berar,  Ahmadnagar,  Bijapur  and  Golkonda.  They 
retained  their  independent  status  till  almost  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  ultimately  they 
were  annexed  by  Aurangzeb. 

Bahman  Shah  himself  was  perhaps  of  Persian 
extraction.  Besides,  the  Bahmani  rulers,  who  were 
incessantly  at  war  with  the  Hindu  kingdoms  of  the 
south  and  even  attempted  to  exterminate  the  Hindu 
population  or  to  convert  it  to  Islam,  encouraged  Per¬ 
sians,  Turks,  Arabs  and  Mughals  to  marry  Hindu 
women  and  settle  in  their  territory.  This  was  also 
the  time  when  adventurers,  literary  men,  artists 
and  craftsmen  from  west  Asian  countries  were  freely 
coming  either  to  the  imperial  court  at  Delhi  or  to 
the  powerful  provincial  court  of  the  Deccan.  These 
conditions  naturally  affected  the  Deccan  style  of 
architecture,  which  owed  little  to  the  local  Hindu 
traditions,  at  least  in  its  early  stages.  The  two  major 
streams  which  fed  it  were  the  imperial  one  from  Delhi 
and  the  Persian  one  from  abroad.  The  latter  took 
stronger  roots  gradually,  so  that  some  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  are  so  avowedly  Persian  in  character  that  they 
appear  to  have  httle  connexion  with  the  main  course 
of  the  Indo-Islamic  architecture. 

The  earliest  Islamic  buildings  in  the  Deccan 
that  appeared  during  the  rule  of  the  provincial 
governors  were  converted,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  Hindu  temples.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
two  mosques  at  Daulatabad  and  Bodhan,  near 
Hyderabad,  the  latter  consisting  merely  of  some 
alterations  and  additions  to  a  Jaina  temple.  The  real 
Deccan  style,  which  came  into  existence  from  the 
time  when  the  province  became  independent  in  1347, 
may  be  divided  into  three  phases:  (i)  1347-1425, 
when  Gulbarga  was  the  capital,  (ii)  1425-1518,  when 
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Bidar  served  as  the  capital,  and  (iii)  1518-1687, 
when  the  original  kingdom  broke  up  into  five  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdoms. 

A  series  of  forts  were  the  first  monuments  to  be 
erected  by  the  Bahmanis.  Among  them  the  fort  at 
Gulbarga,  perched  on  a  hill  and  consisting  of  double 
walls,  battlemented  with  heavy  stones,  with  an  en¬ 
circling  moat  cut  into  the  rock,  is  impressive  and  re¬ 
presentative  of  this  class.  It  is,  however,  the  Jami"- 
Masjid  at  Gulbarga,  built  in  1367,  which  exhibits 
features  of  the  Decean  style  and  is,  at  the  same 
time  unique.  Entered  through  a  gate  on  the  north, 
it  has  corridors  on  its  three  sides  and  a  prayer- 
hall  on  the  west,  which  is  surmounted  in  the  centre 
by  a  tall  dome  resting  on  a  raised  clerestory.  Its 
unique  characteristic  is  its  pillared  but  roofed  court¬ 
yard,  a  feature  which  finds  no  parallel,  except  that 
the  courtyards  of  two  mosques  built  in  Delhi  during 
the  reign  of  Firuz  Sh^  Tughluq  (above,  p.  259) 
are  partially  covered.  The  arches  of  its  cloisters, 
with  low  piers  and  a  wide  span,  invest  its  arcades 
with  a  sombre  but  arresting  look  (pi.  LXXVII  B). 
The  mosque  was  built  under  the  direction  of  a  Persian 
architect,  which  accounts  for  some  of  its  features. 

Among  the  other  monuments  at  Gulbarga  are 
seven  royal  tombs,  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
three  earlier  tombs,  massive  structures,  square  on 
plan,  with  their  battered  walls,  flat,  wide  domes 
supported  on  squinches,  battlemented  parapets 
and  fluted  corner-turrets  have  all  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Tughluq  architecture.  The  tomb  of  ‘Alau’d- 
Din  Bahman  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  is, 
small  but  is  decorated  with  tiles  of  deep  blue  colour. 
The  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Muhammad  Shah  II 
(1378-97)  rises  from  a  raised  base,  as  in  the  J^i‘- 
Masjid. 
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The  other  group  consisting  of  four  tombs  is  called 
the  Haft-Gumbad  (‘Seven  Domes’),  as  three  of  its 
tombs  have  two  domes  each  and  make  up  a  total  of 
seven  domes.  The  earliest  in  this  group,  that  of 
Mujahid  (1375-78),  is  larger  than  the  tombs  of  the 
previous  group  but  is  built  in  the  Tughluq  style 
hke  them.  The  remaining  three  tombs,  share  the 
same  Tughluq  features,  but  consist  of  two  adjacent 
chambers,  one  for  the  grave  of  the  king  and  the  other 
for  those  of  his  family.  Among  these  the  tomb  of 
Taju’d-Din  Firuz  (1397-1422),  with  its  fluted  domes, 
is  the  largest.  A  semblance  of  two  ‘storeys’  is 
effected  both  on  its  exterior  and  the  interior,  through 
panels  of  recessed  arches  in  two  rows. 

In  1425,  Ahmad  Shah  Wall  (1422-36),  who  re¬ 
mained  ill  at  Gulbarga  and  considerediteven unlucky, 
transferred  the  capital  to  Bidar,  96  km.  north-east. 
The  Bahmani  court  now  included  several  oflScers 
of  Persian  lineage,  with  the  result  that  the 
customs,  art  and  architecture  in  the  Deccan  came 
imder  the  Persian  influence.  The  fort  of  Bidar 
is  larger  than  that  of  Gulbarga  and  is  generally  on 
the  same  pattern,  but  the  remains  of  several  palaces 
inside  it,  such  as  Rangin-Mahal  (‘Painted  Palace’) 
Takht-Mahed  (‘Throne-room’j,  Diwan-i-‘Am  (‘Hall 
of  Public  Audience’)  and  Zan^a-M2thal  (‘Palace  for 
Ladies’),  with  gardens,  waterways  and  bammdms  are 
evidence  of  a  royal  life  patterned  on  the  courts  of 
west  Asian  countries.  These  palaces  were  tastefully 
decorated  with  coloured  tiles  or  mural  paintings. 

The  Jami‘-Masjid  and  the  Sola-Khamba,  the  latter 
too  a  mosque,  followed  the  plan  and  structural  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  mosque  at  Gulbarga,  without  however, 
their  courtyards  being  roofed.  Khwaja  Matoud 
Gawan,  a  scholarly  Persian  nobleman,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  minister  by  Hximayun,  nicknamed 
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Zdlim  or  ‘Cruel’  (1457-61),  but  continued  also 
during  the  reigns  of  his  two  successors,  built  in  1422 
a  madrasa  or  college,  now  largely  in  ruins.  It  is  one 
of  those  buildings  which  are  almost  entirely  Persian 
in  details  and  consists  of  a  large  rectangular  court¬ 
yard  giving  access  to  halls  and  rooms  on  the  sides, 
with  an  entrance  on  the  east  flanked  at  the  corners 
by  four-storeyed  mindrs.  From  the  middle  of  the 
other  three  sides  project  semi-octagonal  towers 
roofed  by  tall  bulbous  domes.  In  the  walls  of  this 
building  sheets  of  lead  were  used  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  modern  damp-proof  course.  Glazed  tiles 
with  floral,  arabesque  or  inscriptional  designs 
were  used  so  thickly  on  its  surface  that  the  con¬ 
struction  was  subordinated  to  decoration.  Within 
this  spacious  building  appear  to  have  been  accom¬ 
modated  a  mosque,  lecture-halls,  living  quarters  and 
the  famous  library  of  Mahmud  Gawan. 

It  is,  however,  the  twelve  royal  tombs  at  Bidar, 
which  help  us  to  view  the  development  of  the  Deccan 
architecture  as  a  growing  movement.  They  are 
similar  to  the  tombs  of  the  Haft-Gumbad  group  at 
Gulbarga,  but  there  exists  no  double-chambered 
tomb  here.  Their  domes  are,  however,  stilted,  with 
an  inward  return  of  the  curve,  putting  them  in  the 
category  of  the  so-called  ‘Tartar’  dome.  They  all 
bear  beautiful  encaustic  tiles,  particularly  the  tomb  of 
‘Alau’d-Din  Ahmad  Bahmani  (1436-58). 

During  this  period  but  before  the  construction  of 
the  madrasa  of  Mahmud  Gawan,  a  30-m.  high,  four¬ 
storeyed  mindr,  called  the  Chand-Minar  was  built  at 
Daulatabad  in  1435. 

After  Mahmud  Shah  (1482-1518),  the  Bahmani 
kingdom  broke  up  to  be  succeeded  by  independent 
kingdoms,  five  in  number,  in  different  parts.  Qasim 
Barid,  a  Turki  minister,  was  virtually  the  ruler  from 
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1487  during  Mahmud  Shah’s  reign.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Amir  Barid.  After  Mahmud  Shah’s  death, 
other  Bahmanis  were  allowed  by  Amir  Barid  to  rule 
in  name,  till  1527,  when  he  declared  himself  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  thus  the  regular  rule  of  the  Barid  Shahi 
dynasty  started  at  Bidar.  The  four  other  kingdoms 
were  Berar,  ruled  by  the  Tmad  Shahis,  Ahmadnagar, 
ruled  by  the  Nizam  Shahis,  Bijapur,  ruled  by  the 
‘Adil  Shahis,  and  Golkonda,  ruled  by  the  Qutb 
Shahis. 

The  rulers  of  these  dynasties  raised  numerous 
buildings  within  their  realms,  which  represent  the 
third  and  the  final  phase  of  the  Deccan  style.  The 
‘Imad  Shahis  of  Berar  and  the  Nizam  Shahis  of 
Ahmadnagar  are  not  known  for  any  remarkable 
architectural  achievement,  although  the  former 
founded  the  town  and  fort  of  Ahmadnagar  where 
several  monuments  were  erected.  The  Barid  Shahis 
continued  the  traditions  of  Bidar  and  built  several 
tombs,  among  which  the  tomb  of  ‘Ali  Barid  (1542- 
79),  the  third  of  the  dynasty,  is  not  merely  different 
from  others,  being  open  on  all  sides  through  its 
archways,  but  also  the  finest.  It  is,  however,  the 
dynasties  ruling  at  Bijapur  and  Golkonda  which 
were  the  cultural  inheritors  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty 
and  developed  their  own  distinct  styles  of  architecture. 

The  province  of  Bijapur  became  almost  indepen¬ 
dent  in  1490  under  Yusuf ‘Adil  Shah  (1490-1510),  a 
slave  purchased  by  Mahmud  Gawan.  He  was  perhaps 
of  Turkish  origin,  as  suggested  by  the  symbol  of  cres¬ 
cent  on  the  finials  of  the  domes  of  the  larger  monu¬ 
ments  at  Bijapur.  Among  the  nine  rulers  of  ‘Adil 
Shahi  dynasty,  four  were  particularly  interested  in 
architecture.  These  are  the  founder  Yusuf  himself, 
‘All  Shah  1  (1558-80),  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  II  (1580- 
1626)  and  Muhammad  Shah  (1626-56). 
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In  Bijapur  architecture  the  dome  takes  a  bulbous 
form,  with  its  drum  concealed  behind  a  row  of  petals 
and  the  arch  loses  its  ogee  character  and  becomes 
pointed  and  four-centred  with  low  piers.  Slender 
minarets  or  finials,  chhajjas,  voluted  brackets,  medal¬ 
lions  in  the  spandrels  and  foliated  finials  above  the 
arch  distinguish  its  decorative  devices.  Surface- 
ornamentation  is  executed  both  in  stone  and  stucco 
with  such  motifs  as  rosette,  hanging  lamp,  arabesque 
patterns  and  interlacing  inscriptions. 

The  city  of  Bijapur  contains  a  citadel  and  fortress, 
but  its  architecture  is  dominated  by  a  large  number 
of  mosques,  tombs  and  mahals  (palaces).  The 
Jami‘-Masjid,  built  during  the  reign  of  ‘Ali  ‘Adil 
Shah  I  (1558-80)  was  the  first  among  the  important 
monuments  to  be  erected  at  Bijapur,  although  it 
remained  incomplete  and  a  gateway  was  provided  to 
it  by  Aurangzeb.  Its  bare  exterior  is  broken  by 
two  arcades,  the  lower  one  of  recessed  arches  and  the 
upper  one  of  arched  windows  from  its  corridors. 
The  large  central  hemispherical  dome  over  its  prayer- 
chamber,  with  petals  around  its  drum,  is  crowned 
by  a  crescent  and  is  enclosed  by  a  square  fenestration 

with  finials  at  the  corners.  Its  mihrab  was  embellish- 

* 

ed  later  with  a  rich  design  in  brilliant  colours. 

The  Gagan-Mahal  (‘sky-palace’),  now  even  with¬ 
out  its  roof,  is  a  double-storeyed  rectangular  hall, 
which  was  perhaps  built  about  1560  during  the  reign 
of  ‘All  ‘Adil  Shah  I.  It  is  a  civic  building,  the  upper 
storey  of  which  was  apparently  used  for  private 
apartments  and  the  lower  one  as  the  king’s  audience- 
hall.  What  makes  it  worthy  of  notice  is  its  facade, 
which  is  pierced  by  an  arch  with  a  span  of  over  18  m., 
another  narrow  arch  flanking  it  on  either  side. 

The  Ibrahim-Rauza,  built  by  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah 
II  (1580-1627),  consists  of  his  tomb  and  mosque 
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within  a  square  compound,  both  rising  face  to  face 
from  a  common  raised  terrace,  with  a  tank  and  foun¬ 
tain  between  them.  The  mosque  has  a  rectangular 
prayer- chamber,  with  a  facade  of  five  arches,  shaded 
by  the  chhajja  and  a  slender  minaret  at  each  corner. 
Enclosed  within  a  square  fenestration  rises  the  bul¬ 
bous  dome  with  a  row  of  tall  petals  at  its  base.  The 
square  tomb  with  double  aisles  around  it,  the  inner 
one  pillared,  has  similar  features  but  is  finer  in  pro¬ 
portions.  Two  narrow  arches,  next  to  the  ones  at 
each  end,  break  up  its  facade.  On  the  interior, 
each  wall  has  three  arches,  all  panelled  and  embell¬ 
ished  with  floral,  arabesque  or  inscriptional  traceries. 
The  tomb-chamber  has  a  low  curved  ceiling  made  of 
joggled  masonry,  with  empty  space  between  it  and 
the  dome. 

The  Mihtar-Mahal,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  a  mafial 
or  palace,  but  the  gateway  of  a  mosque,  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  in  about  1620,  also  during  the  reign 
of  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  II.  With  slender  minarets 
at  its  two  corners,  the  facade  of  this  two-storeyed 
structure  is  most  remarkable.  It  is  comparatively 
plain  on  the  ground  storey,  but  on  the  second  storey 
its  beautiful  balcony  with  three  arches  in  front  and 
one  each  at  its  sides,  supported  on  exquisitely 
carved  brackets,  and  with  long  brackets  tied  to  the 
narrow  piers  of  the  arches  to  support  the  chhajja, 
constitutes  its  main  attraction. 

By  far  the  magnum  opus  of  Bij^ur  architecture 
is  the  mausoleum  of  Muhammad  ‘Adil  Shah  (1627- 
57),  popularly  known  as  Gol-Gumbad  or  ‘Round 
Dome’  (pi.  LXXVIII),  which  is  only  a  part  of  a 
larger  complex,  the  other  buildings  in  the  scheme 
being  a  mosque,  gateway  called  (‘Drum- 

house’)  and  a  dharma-sala  or  rest-house,  all  confined 
within  an  enclosure.  The  Gol-Gumbad  is  the  largest 
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domed  cubicle  in  the  world,  covering  a  total  interior 
surface  of  over  1600  sq.  m.  Architecturally  it  is  a 
simple  construction,  its  underground  vaults  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  square  grave-chamber  enclosed  within  two 
aisles,  and  a  large  single  square  chamber  over¬ 
ground.  The  large  hemispherical  dome  surmount¬ 
ing  it  and  the  seven-storeyed  octagonal  towers  on  its 
corners,  lend  it  its  unique  appearance.  Each  of  its 
walls  on  the  outside  is  divided  into  three  recessed 
arches,  the  central  one  panelled,  with  a  running 
bracket-supported  chhajja  at  the  cornice.  A  3.4-m. 
wide  gallery  rests  on  its  interior  at  the  level  of  the 
drum.  It  is  known  as  the  Whispering  Gallery, 
from  the  fact  that  even  a  whisper  here  reverberates 
through  an  echo  under  the  dome.  While  the  smaller 
domes  on  its  corner-towers  are  of  bulbous  variety, 
the  large  dome  is  hemispherical  but  is  covered  with  a 
row  of  petals  at  the  base.  The  3-m.  thick  brick 
core  of  the  dome  is  a  corbelled  construction  bound 
by  a  tenacious  mortar,  with  iron  clamps  keeping  the 
veneer  stones  in  position. 

Warangal,  which  was  earlier  ruled  by  the  Hindu 
kings  of  Kakatiya  dynasty,  was  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Bahmani  kingdom.  Quli  Qutb  Shah,  a  Turk! 
officer,  who  was  appointed  its  governor  by  Mah¬ 
mud  Gawan,  withdrew  himself  after  the  latter’s 
execution,  but  continued  to  recognize  the  Bahmani 
suzerainty  in  name  till  1518,  when  he  declared  him¬ 
self  independent  and  shortly  thereafter  transferred 
the  capital  to  Golkonda.  Later,  in  1589,  the  capital 
was  transferred  to  Bhagnagar,  which  was  eventually 
named  Hyderabad. 

The  Qutb  Shahi  or  Golkonda  style  has  much  in 
common  with  the  Bijapur  one,  such  as  thin  minarets 
with  balconies,  windows  resting  on  brackets,  lofty 
pointed  arches  and  bulbous  domes  with  elongated 
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necks,  their  base  concealed  behind  a  row  of  petals. 
Likewise  its  ornamentation  is  characterized  by 
ornamental  facades,  with  plasterwork  and  glazed 
tiles.  The  net  effect  is,  however,  somewhat  different, 
on  account  of  a  florid  look  lent  by  a  large  number  of 
turrets  and  cupolas  and  excessive  ornamentation, 
some  of  which  betrays  Hindu  influence  in  motifs. 

The  fort  at  Golkonda  follows  the  same  pattern 
as  the  ones  at  Gulbarga  and  Bidar,  but  the  buildings 
inside  it  are  now  largely  in  ruins.  The  royal  tomlDS, 
however,  still  survive  and  are,  in  fact,  representative 
of  the  style.  They  are  generally  similar  to  the  ones  at 
Bidar.  Square  or  octagonal  on  plan,  some  of  these 
tombs  are  double-storeyed,  the  tomb-charnber  hav- 
irg  a  low  ceiling  separating  it  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
dome.  The  tomb  of  Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah 
(1580-1612)  is  built  on  a  double  terrace  and  has  three 
overhanging  galleries;  that  of ‘Abdu’llSh  Qutb  Shah 
(1626-72)  is  large  and  double-storeyed  containing 
several  finials. 

The  Qutb  Shahis  built  several  mosques  at  Hydera¬ 
bad.  The  Jami‘-Masjid,  built  in  1577,  is  entered 
through  a  lintelled  opening  and  has  a  double  prayer- 
hall  with  its  arches  supported  on  heavy  piers.  The 
Toli-Masjid  (1671)  has  also  a  double  prayer-hall, 
slender  minarets  and  several  cupolas,  but  is  distin¬ 
guished  more  by  its  rich  surface  decoration.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  monuments  in  Hyderabad, 
however,  is  the  famous  Char-Minar  (Tour  Miners’). 
It  is  a  gateway,  with  a  central  square  structure,  open 
on  each  side  through  a  lofty  arch.  There  are  four 
three-storeyed  mindrs  on  the  corners,  and  a  double 
screen  of  arched  openings  on  the  roof.  The  arcaded 
galleries,  recessed  and  open  arches  flanking  the  open¬ 
ings  and  the  bulbous  cupolas  provide  the  decoration 
which  links  it  with  the  Golkonda  architecture. 
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G.  Khandesh  (1388-1601) 

Malik  Ahmad,  governor  of  the  Tapti  valley, 
who  had  been  fighting  against  the  Bahmanis  in  local 
wars,  declared  himself  independent  and  founded  the 
small  principality  of  Khandesh  in  1388,  after  the 
death  of  Firuz  Shah  Tughluq.  He  was  known  both 
as  Malik  Raja  and  Raja  Ahmad,  although  his 
successors  preferred  the  title  of  Khan,  from  which 
the  kingdom  derived  its  name  of  Khandesh  or  ‘the 
country  of  the  Khdns\  The  dynasty,  however,  is 
known  as  Faruqi  from  the  title  of  the  second 
Caliph,  from  whom  Malik  Ahmad  claimed  descent. 
Khandesh  came  for  some  time  under  the  control  of 
the  kingdom  of  Gujarat,  but  was  finally  annexed  by 
Akbar  in  1601. 

The  Faruqi  kings  ruled  originally  from  Thalner 
and  later  from  Burhanpur.  Sandwiched  as  Khan¬ 
desh  is  between  the  Deccan  on  the  one  hand  and  Gu¬ 
jarat  and  Malwa  on  the  other,  its  architecture  was 
influenced  by  the  styles  prevalent  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  both  in  the  matter  of  construction  and  or¬ 
namentation.  These  combined  influences  derived  from 
more  than  one  quarter  invested  the  architecture  of 
Khandesh  with  a  character  of  its  own  to  entitle  it  to 
a  separate,  if  not  entirely  an  independent,  entity 
and  treatment. 

At  Thalner  there  are  several  tombs,  designed 
more  or  less  on  Hushang  Shah’s  tomb  at  Mandu. 
The  inscribed  tomb  of  Miran  Mubarak  (1441-57), 
also  known  as  Mubarak  Khan,  which  maybe  regarded 
as  representative  of  the  style,  has  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  Hushang  Shah’s  tomb,  but  there  is  a  wider 
spacing  between  doors  and  windows.  Its  parapets 
above  the  chhajjas  are  emphasized,  and  its  stilted 
dome  rises  from  an  octagonal  base.  The  cupolas 
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on  the  corners  of  the  central  raised  portion  are 
absent  in  some  of  the  tombs.  There  exists  also  an 
octagonal  tomb  with  ornamental  fringe  under  its 
arch  and  profuse  sculptured  ornamentation  on  its 
facades. 

The  city  of  Burhanpur  was  founded  in  1400, 
when  the  fort,  called  Badshahi  Qal‘a,  was  built  on 
the  Tapti.  The  Jami‘-Masjid  at  Burhanpur,  built  in 
1588  by  ‘Adil  Shah  IV  (1577-97),  also  known  as  Raja 
‘All  Khan,  is  conventional  in  pattern,  but  the  fa9ade 
of  its  prayer-hall  with  fifteen  arches  is  flanked  by  a 
tall  mindr  on  either  side  in  the  Gujarat  fashion.  The 
Bibi-ki-Masjid,  perhaps  built  earlier,  has  more  ori¬ 
ginality  and  vitality.  The  facade  of  its  prayer-hall 
is  screened,  except  for  the  arches;  and  the  central 
archway  is  flanked  by  three-storeyed  mindrs,  which 
are  square  on  plan  but  become  first  octagonal,  then 
sixteensided,  and  lastly  circular.  Its  striking  feature 
is,  however,  provided  by  the  oriel  windows  in  its 
top  storey.  It  is  richly  decorated  with  carvings  and 
mouldings  in  the  Gujarat  style,  although  their  work¬ 
manship  is  much  poorer. 

The  tomb  of  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  son  of  ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahim  Khan-i-Khanan,  who  held  the  post  of 
governor,  was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
combines  features  borrowed  from  several  styles:  the 
double-storey  from  Gujarat,  the  pinnacles  from 
the  Tughluqs  and  the  dome  from  the  Lodis. 

H.  Kashmir  (1346-1589) 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  Shah  Mirza, 
an  adventurer  from  Swat,  entered  the  service  of 
Siriihadeva,  the  Hindu  king  of  Kashmir,  who  was 
killed  and  succeeded  by  a  Tibetan.  At  the  latter’s 
death  Udyanadeva  became  king,  with  Shah  Mirza 
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Still  continuing  as  the  minister.  After  Udyanadeva’s 
death  in  1346,  Shah  Mirza  married  the  widowed 
queen  and  usurped  the  throne.  His  successors  ruled 
till  1561  except  for  a  short  interval.  Among  them 
Sikandar  (1393-1416)  was  a  religious  bigot  and  earn¬ 
ed  the  title  of  Butshikan  (‘Idol-breaker’),  while 
another  successor,  Sultan  Zainu’l-‘Abidin  (1420-67) 
is  known  for  his  liberality  towards  the  Hindus. 
Mirza  Haidar,  a  relative  of  Humayun,  captured 
Kashmir  and  ruled  it  as  a  Mughal  governor  from 
1540  to  1551,  after  which  Kashmir  became  independ¬ 
ent  once  again,  till  in  1589,  it  was  finally  annexed  to 
the  Mughal  empire  by  Akbar. 

Stone  had  been  used  in  Kashmir  by  the  Buddhists 
and  Hindus  in  their  shrines,  but  wood  was  most 
certainly  the  chief  material  employed  in  their  civic 
buildings.  These,  however,  have  not  survived  owing 
to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material.  Initially 
the  Muslims  raised  their  buildings  in  brick  on  the 
stone  foundations  of  demolished  temples  or  cons¬ 
tructed  them  with  timber,  but  later  stone  was  reha¬ 
bilitated  by  the  Mughals. 

Judging  from  later  buildings  the  woodwork  was 
constructed  with  logs  laid  crosswise,  so  that  on  a  cor¬ 
ner  a  log  appeared  as  a  ‘header’  on  one  wall  and  as  a 
‘stretcher’  on  the  other.  In  bridges,  the  piers  which 
rested  on  rock  or  masonry  were  widened  gradually 
in  upper  courses  on  the  principles  of  corbelling. 
Where  necessary,  wooden  pieces  were  joined  with 
wooden  pins  or  dovetailed  into  each  other.  Courses 
of  brick  or  stone  were  usually  secured  between 
transverse  or  horizontal  wooden  members.  The 
wooden  construction  on  the  whole,  however,  remain¬ 
ed  simple,  without  mechanical  devices  or  expedients. 

Mosques  or  tombs  constitute  the  two  typical 
buildings  in  Kashmir  architecture,  the  latter  known 
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locally  as  Ziamt.  Sultan  Zainu’l-‘ Abidin  raised  his 
mother’s  tomb  in  brick  in  Srinagar  on  the  stone 
foundations  of  a  temple,  square  on  plan  but  with 
offsets  at  the  corners.  The  walls  were,  however, 
provided  with  recessed  pointed  arches,  and  the  hall 
roofed  with  domes.  Encaustic  tiles  were  set  on 
the  walls  for  decoration. 

The  Rauza  of  Madani  is  another  monument 
which  was  built  in  1444  on  the  foundations  of  a  tem¬ 
ple.  In  fact,  even  the  Hindu  carved  pillars  are 
used  here  both  in  the  mosque  and  the  tomb.  The 
chief  attraction  of  this  monument,  however,  is  its 
Mughal  tilework  of  blue,  red  and  yellow  colours, 
which  includes  the  curious  representation  of  a  half¬ 
human  and  half-animal  being. 

The  tombs  of  timber,  square  on  plan,  have  a 
cubical  chamber  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof, 
over  which  rests  an  angular  pinnacle  or  spire.  The 
mosques  are  either  square  buildings  like  the  tombs  or 
four  such  squares  are  placed  one  each  in  the  centre 
of  the  columned  sides  of  an  enclosure. 

The  mosque  of  Shah  HamadSn  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Jhelum  is  built  on  the  foundations  of  a  teniple, 
but  its  double-storeyed  superstructure  with  project¬ 
ing  covered  balconies  is  in  wood.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  is  a  rectangular  hall,  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  square  being  utilized  for  small  chambers 
on  the  north  and  south.  Birchbark  in  several  layers 
is  nailed  on  its  roof,  which  is  turfed  and  planted  with 
flowers,  the  whole  creating  a  very  picturesque  effect 
when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom.  The  upper  storey 
of  the  structure  is  plain  but  the  pillars,  capitals, 
prayer-niche  and  wall  panels  of  the  lower  storey  are 
carved,  and  the  ceiling  painted. 

The  Jami‘-Masjid  at  Srinagar  was  commenced  in 
about  1394  by  Sikandar,  but  completed  by  Zainu’l- 
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‘Abidin.  It  was  burnt  and  rebuilt  several  times,  the  last 
main  restoration  having  been  carried  out  by  Aurang- 
zeb  (1658-1707),  perhaps  without  interfering  much 
with  its  original  plan  and  design.  It  is  built  with 
brick,  with  a  substantial  use  of  wood,  and  consists 
of  a  square  courtyard  surrounded  by  arched  cloisters. 
In  the  middle  of  each  side  is  a  square  structure  like 
that  of  a  tomb,  serving  as  the  nave  on  the  western 
side  and  as  a  gateway  on  the  others,  the  principal 
entrance  being  on  the  south. 

Later  the  Mughals  made  use  of  stone  in  Kashmir 
and  beautified  it  with  gardens  (below,  p.  322). 

5.  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  SOR  AND 
MUGHAL  DYNASTIES 

A  vast  kingdom  in  India  came  under  the  rule 
of  the  Mughals  when  Babur  defeated  and  killed 
Ibrahim  Lodi,  as  earlier  described  (p.  262).  The  monu¬ 
ments  raised  during  the  long  rule  of  the  Mughals 
and  during  an  interregnum  when  the  Stirs  occupied 
the  throne  (1538-55),  form  an  important  chapter  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Islamic  architecture  in  India. 
The  storey  is  taken  up  from  the  few  mosques  and 
tombs  constructed  during  the  Lodi  rule,  when  art 
and  architecture,  in  fact,  all  cultural  activity,  were 
showing  signs  of  a  stalemate.  The  Mughals  infused 
fresh  blood  into  the  movement  and  carried  it  to  its 
pinnacles,  which  was  due  largely  to  their  personal 
interest  and  patronage,  but  also  to  the  comparatively 
peaceful  times  and  general  prosperity  under  them. 
When,  however,  the  personal  interest  of  the  rulers 
waned,  as  happened  during  the  rule  of  the  later 
Mughals,  there  was  an  abrupt  decline  in  aesthetic 
appreciation  and  architectural  enterprise.  The 
following  description  of  the  monuments  erected 
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during  the  reigns  of  different  rulers  will  illustrate 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mughal  architecture. 

A.  Babur  (1526-30) 

Babur  was  a  man  of  culture  and  exceptional 
aesthetic  taste.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  formal 
gardens,  and  at  least  two  gardens  are  ascribed  to  him, 
one  at  Agra,  and  the  other  at  Panipat  in  Karnal 
District,  around  the  Kabuli-Bagh-Masjid  built  by 
him.  In  his  Memoirs  he  mentions  having  built 
a  mosque  at  Agra  within  the  Lodi  fort.  The  Jami’- 
Masjid  at  Sambhal,  in  Moradabad  District,  was  also 
built  by  him.  Otherwise  no  other  monuments 
built  directly  under  his  patronage  are  known  to 
exist  in  India.  He  was  not  much  impressed  by  the 
Indian  workmen;  yet  in  his  Memoirs  he  gives  the 
number  of  stone-cutters  and  artisans  engaged  on  his 
buildings,  from  which  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
monuments  raised  by  him  have  not  survived. 

There  exists,  however,  at  Palam,  near  Delhi,  a 
small  brick-built  mosque,  with  three-arched  open¬ 
ings  on  its  fa9ade  and  a  dome  on  the  central  bay, 
with  small  minarets  at  the  four  corners.  It  was 
built  in  1528-29  during  Babur’s  rule  according  to 
an  inscription.  The  much  more  ambitious  and  re¬ 
fined  mosque  of  Jamali-Kamali  in  the  Mehrauli 
area  of  Delhi  was  commenced  about  the  same  time 
but  completed  during  Humayun’s  reign  (below 
p.  304).  ’ 


B.  The  Sur  dynasty  (1538-55) 

After  Babur’s  death  at  Agra  in  1530,  his  son, 
Humayun,  succeeded  him.  But  he  passed  through 
very  troubled  times  as  Sher  Shah,  whose  grandfather 
Ibr^im  Khan,  an  Afghan  from  Sur,  had  entered  the 
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service  of  Buhlul  Lodi,  and  who  had  himself  served 
under  Babur,  was  now  up  in  arms  against  Humayun 
and,  in  1538,  drove  him  from  India,  obliging  him  to 
take  shelter  in  Iran.  Sher  Shah  met  his  end  in  1545, 
but  the  Sur  dynasty  founded  by  him  continued  to 
rule  till  1555,  when  Humayun  returned,  overthrew 
Sikandar  Shah  Sur  and  regained  his  throne. 

Sher  Shah  was  not  only  a  man  of  exceptional 
courage  and  a  great  administrator,  but  also  devoted 
to  learning  and  intellectual  pursuits.  He  improved 
the  communications  by  constructing  several  roads, 
with  sardis  at  regular  intervals,  among  which  a 
trunk  road  from  the  Indus  to  Sonargaon  in  Bengal, 
passing  through  Lahore,  Delhi  and  Agra  and  follow¬ 
ing  an  alignment  that  it  bequeathed  to  the  present 
Grand  Trunk  Road,  is  best  known.  Several  forts 
were  also  built  by  him,  but  as  architectural  produc¬ 
tions  his  tombs  and  mosques  play  a  more  important 
r&le  in  the  story  of  the  Indo-Islamic  architecture. 

Among  the  parganas  assigned  by  Sikandar  Lodi 
to  Hasan  Khan,  father  of  Sher  Shah,  was  Sasaramin 
Bihar,  and  it  was  here  that  the  latter  passed  his  years 
of  adolescence  and  later  raised  some  of  the  tombs, 
which  represent  the  initial  phase  of  his  architectural 
undertaking.  Sher  Shah  elaborated  the  Lodi  octa¬ 
gonal  pattern  in  the  construction  of  the  tombs,  and, 
in  fact,  perfected  that  pattern.  The  members  of  his 
family  lie  buried  in  three  of  the  several  tombs  at 
Sasaram,  while  the  master-builder,  ‘Alawal  Khan, 
is  himself  buried  in  another  one.  The  tomb  of 
Sher  Shah’s  father,  Hasan  Khan,  built  in  about  1535, 
is,  like  the  Sayyid  and  Lodi  tombs  at  Delhi,  octa¬ 
gonal  in  plan  with  a  verandah  around  it,  each  side 
pierced  by  three  arches,  and  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  large  and  wide  dome.  It  has,  however,  no 
batter,  and  its  verandahs  are  roofed  by  three  low 
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domes  on  each  side.  The  general  look  and  the  corn- 
•position  of  the  structure,  however,  is  impaired,  as  it 
rises  straight  from  the  ground  and  the  absence  of 
kiosks  on  the  roof  of  its  first  storey  emphasizes  the 
bareness  of  its  walls  on  the  second  storey. 

Sher  Shah’s  own  tomb  (pl.LXXIII  B),  built  about 
1540,  is  free  from  these  imperfections.  Situated  with* 
in  a  large  tank,  425  m.  square,  it  is  46  m.  high  and 
much  larger  than  his  father’s  tomb.  It  rises  from 
a  platform  in  two  terraces,  with  pillared  domes  on 
the  upper  terrace  and  matching  pillared  kiosks  on 
the  corners  of  the  roofs  of  the  two  storeys  above. 
Screened  windows  admit  light  into  the  interior  from 
the  second  storey.  The  eight  sides  of  the  ground 
floor  have  been  multiplied  into  thirty-two  to  prepare 
a  suitable  base  for  the  dome.  Access  to  the  tomb  is 
provided  by  a  causeway  from  the  northern  bank, 
where  a  dignified  domed  structure  serves  as  the 
gate  and  was  perhaps  used  also  as  a  guardroom. 
The  tomb  was  originally  decorated  with  coloured 
tiles,  traces  only  of  which  now  remain. 

Sher  Shah  also  built  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather, 
Ibrahim  Khan,  at  Narnaul  in  Mahendragarh  District 
(pi.  LXXIII  A),  where  the  latter  had  held  an  assign¬ 
ment.  This  tomb  follows  the  design  of  the  square 
Sayyid  and  Lodi  tombs  in  Delhi  but  has  certain  new 
features.  Its  walls  simulate  a  ‘double-storeyed’  cons¬ 
truction,  both  on  the  exterior  and  the  interior,  with 
panelled  recessed  niches,  both  above  and  below  a 
string-course.  Unlike  the  Delhi  examples,  its  dome 
is  wide  and  low,  the  corners  occupied  by  pillared 
kiosks  and  slender  decorative  turrets  {guldastas). 
Originally  parts  of  the  structure  were  faced  with 
enamelled  tiles.  The  use  of  red  and  dark  grey 
stones,  latticed  screens,  elegant  merlons,  ornamental 
fringes  under  its  arches,  a  series  of  lovely  turrets, 
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Quranic  inscriptions  around  its  western  niches  in 
the  interior,  medallions  in  the  spandrels  of  arches,  a 
scheme  of  horizontal  and  vertical  panelling  and  a 
painted  ceiling  of  excellent  brushwork — all  combine 
to  give  it  a  very  rich  and  effective  decorative  appear¬ 
ance. 

After  his  enthronement  Sher  Shah  concentrated 
his  building  activities  at  Delhi,  which  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  the  second  phase  of  the  Stir  architecture. 
To  begin  with,  he  appears  to  have  razed  to  the 
ground  the  city  of  Dinpanah  built  by  Humayun,  and 
on  the  same  site,  which  was  also  perhaps  the  site  of 
Indraprastha,  believed  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Panda- 
vas,  he  raised  the  citadel  of  Purana-QaPa  with  an 
extensive  city-area  sprawling  around  it.  Among  the 
so-called  seven  cities  of  D^lhi,  the  Purana-Qal‘a  is 
the  sixth.  It  seems  that  the  Purana-QaPa  was  still 
incomplete  at  Sher  Shah’s  death  in  1545,  and  was 
perhaps  completed  by  Humayun,  although  it  is  not 
exactly  certain  which  parts  were  built  by  the  latter. 

On  plan  the  Purana-Qal‘a  is  irregularly  oblong 
with  a  circuit  of  2  km.,  with  its  longer  sides  on  the 
east  and  west.  Its  high  walls  of  rubble  masonry 
with  a  slight  batter,  4  m.  thick  and  as  much  as  21 
m.  high  in  places,  have  a  battlemented  parapet  above 
the  row  of  arrow-slits,  behind  which  all  along  the 
circumference  are  built  a  series  of  chambers  in  a 
two-aisle  depth.  There  are  massive  bastions  on  the 
four  corners,  in  addition  to  five  bastions  in  the  west¬ 
ern  wall,  and  three  gates,  all  double-storeyed,  one  on 
each  side  except  on  the  east.  The  gates  have  a 
veneer  of  red  and  buff  sandstones,  with  an  orna¬ 
mental  use  of  white  and  black  marble  and  coloured 
tiles.  The  city  of  Sher  Shah  around  his  citadel 
was  extensive,  two  points  on  its  circumference  being 
perhaps  provided  by  the  large  and  inpressive  gates 
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to  the  west  of  Purana-  Qal‘a  and  Kotla  Firuz  Shah 
on  the  Delhi-Mathura  road,  both  known  as  the 
Kabuli-or  Lal-Darwaza. 

The  Qaka-i-Kuhna-Masjid, built  by  Sher  Shah 
Sur  inside  the  Purana-Qal‘a,  which  served  as  the 
Chapel  Royal,  marks  a  step  forward  from  the  Moth- 
ki-Masjid  (above,  p.  261).  It  is,  on  one  hand, 
anticipatory  of  the  mosque-design  as  it  was  to  take 
shape  in  the  early  Mughal  period,  and,  on  the  other, 
emphasizes  the  ornate  phase  of  Sher  Shah’s  archi¬ 
tecture,  as  distinct  from  the  plain  treatment  noticed 
in  the  tombs  raised  by  him.  Its  rectangular  prayer- 
hall  at  the  western  end  of  a  courtyard  with  a  shallow 
tank  in  the  middle,  which  was  originally  provided 
with  a  fountain,  is  entered  through  five  openings 
with  pointed  arches  inclining  towards  the  four- 
centred  form.  The  central  arch,  fringed  with  lotus- 
cusps,  is  framed  within  decorative  bands  containing 
inscriptions  and  geometrical  designs,  with  thin 
turrets  on  the  corners.  The  entrance  arch  on  a  reces¬ 
sed  plane  is  likewise  treated,  with  an  arched  window 
supported  on  brackets  between  the  larger  arch  and 
the  entrance.  The  flanking  arches  are  also  orna¬ 
mented,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  central 
one.  Below  the  merloned  parapet  runs  a  chhajja 
supported  on  brackets. 

The  inner  west  wall  of  the  hall  is  also  divided  into 
five  arched  recesses,  which  are  richly  decorated  with 
white  and  black  marble  set  in  geometrical  patterns 
and  framed  within  inscribed  bands.  The  design  of 
the  mUjtrdb  is  unique,  obtained  by  the  sinking  of  one 
recess  within  another,  which  multiplies  the  scope  for 
ornamentation.  On  the  northern  and  southern 
sides,  above  the  side-entrances  are  oriel  windows, 
which  admit  light  into  the  narrow  gallery  on  the 
second  storey  running  all  round  the  mosque.  At  the 
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two  rear  corners  are  semi-octagonal  three-storeyed 
towers,  with  openings  on  the  sides. 

To  the  south  of  the  above  mosque  is  Sher- 
Mandal,  a  double-storeyed  octagonal  tower  of  red 
stone  relieved  by  marble,  with  a  recessed  rectangular 
entrance  within  an  arch  on  each  side,  the  same 
scheme  repeating  itself  in  the  second  storey.  Perhaps 
originally  constructed  as  a  pleasure-tower,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  used  by  Humayun  as  his  lib¬ 
rary,  from  the  stairs  of  which  he  fell  down  and  died. 

The  successors  of  Sher  Shah  had  no  particular 
interest  in  architecture.  The  fortress  ofSalimgarh 
adjoining  the  Lal-Qal‘a  in  Delhi  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  by  Sher  Shah’s  son,  Islam  Shah  (1545-54), 
also  known  as  Salim  Shah,  During  his  reign  in 
1547-48  was  also  built  in  Delhi,  close  to  where 
Humayun’s  tomb  was  built  later,  the  tomb  of  Tsa 
Khan,  a  nobleman  at  Sher  Shah’s  court,  who  also 
served  Islam  Shah  after  Sher  Shah’s  death.  It  is 
an  octagonal  tomb  with  verandahs  on  all  sides,  and 
with  buttressed  corners  and  chhajjas  at  the  cornice. 
It  is  sited  within  an  octagonal  compound,  in  place  of  a 
square  garden  lay-out  as  in  the  tomb  of  Sikandar 
Shah  Lodi  (above  p.  261),  with  a  mosque  on  the 
western  side.  Islam  Shah’s  tomb  lies  at  Sasaram. 
It  was  planned  as  a  large  edifice  but  was  never 
completed. 

C.  Humayun  (1530-38  and  1555-56) 

Humayun  ascended  the  throne  in  1530,  but  was 
pushed  out  of  the  country  in  1538  by  Sher  Shah 
Sur  (above,  p.  299).  During  this  reign  of  eight  years, 
he  was  continuously  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governors,  in  addition  to  the  pressure  exerted 
by  Sher  Shah.  In  these  circumstances,  he  had  no 
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leisure,  nor  any  enthusiasm,  for  intellectual  or  cul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  including  architecture.  He  returned 
to  throne  in  July  1555,  after  defeating  Sikandar 
Shah  Sur  but  died  in  January,  1556,  which  gave 
him  no  time  even  for  the  consolidation  of  his 
empire,  much  less  for  other  activities.  His 
addiction  to  drugs  also  must  have  sapped  him  off 
his  verve  and  industry  conducive  to  such  activities. 

Yet  his  reign  is  not  entirely  barren.  In  1533 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  Dinpanah,  a  new  city,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Yamuna  in  Delhi,  and  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  with  its  walls,  bastions  and  gates,  within  the 
short  period  often  months.  But  no  trace  of  it  now 
remains,  as  it  was  pulled  down  systematically  by 
Sher  Shah  SQr.  After  regaining  his  throne, 
Humayun  completed  the  Purana-Qal‘a. 

During  his  reign,  was,  however,  completed  at 
Mehrauli,  near  Delhi,  the  Jamali-Kamali-Masjid, 
which  had  been  commenced  in  about  1528-29  during 
his  father’s  reign  (above,  p.  298).  Jamali  was  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Shaikh  Fazlu’llah,  a  poet,  whose 
tomb,  profusely  ornamented  with  glazed  tiles  and  cut 
plaster  lies  next  to  the  mosque.  The  prayer-chamber 
of  the  mosque  is  entered  through  five  arched  open¬ 
ings  each  of  an  approximately  equal  size  and  rather 
wide  in  span,  the  central  one  lying  in  a  recessed  arch 
and  enclosed  within  bands  and  carvings  of  marble. 
Its  central  bay  alone  is  surmounted  by  a  high  dome. 
The  five  recessed  niches  of  its  western  wall,  oriel- 
windows  at  the  back,  octagonal  towers  at  the  rear 
corners  and  a  staircase  leading  to  a  narrow  gallery 
on  the  second  storey  are  some  of  the  features  which 
it  shares  with  the  mosque  of  Sher  Shah.  In  fact, 
the  Jamali-Kamali-Masjid  has  an  important  place 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Mughal  mosque,  for  it  com¬ 
bines  in  itself  features  both  of  Mo(h-ki-Masjid  and 
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Bara-Gumbad-Masjid  (above,  p  260  ),  which  had 
been  built  in  the  Lodi  times,  and  of  Sher  Shah’s 
mosque  built  later. 

Humayun  died  in  1556,  and  his  widow  Hamida 
BanuBegam,  also  known  as  Haji  Begam,  commenced 
his  tomb  in  1569,  fourteen  years  after  his  death. 
It  is  the  first  distinct  example  of  proper  Mughal 
style,  which  was  inspired  by  Persian  architecture. 
There  need  be  no  doubt  that  Humayun  picked 
up  the  principles  of  Persian  architecture  during  his 
exile,  and  he  himself  is  likely  to  have  planned  the 
tomb,  although  there  is  no  record  to  that  effect. 
Mirak  Mirza  Ghiyath,  a  Persian,  was  the  architect 
employed  by  Haji  Begam  for  this  tomb. 

The  tomb  proper  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  square 
garden,  divided  into  four  main  parterres  by  cause¬ 
ways  {chdrbdgh),  in  the  centre  of  which  ran  shallow 
water-channels.  The  square  red  sandstone  double¬ 
storeyed  structure  of  the  mausoleum  with  chamfered 
corners  rises  from  a  7-m.  high  square  terrace,  raise  ! 
over  a  series  of  cells,  which  are  accessible  through 
arches  on  each  side.  The  grave  proper  in  the  centre 
of  this  cell-complex  is  reached  by  a  passage  on  the 
south.  The  octagonal  central  chamber  contains 
the  cenotaph,  and  the  diagonal  sides  lead  to  corner- 
chambers  which  house  the  graves  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family.  Externally  each  side  of 
the  tomb,  its  elevations  decorated  by  marble 
borders  and  panels,  is  dominated  by  three  arched 
alcoves,  the  central  one  being  the  highest.  Over 
the  roof  pillared  kiosks  are  disposed  around  the 
high  emphatic  double  dome  in  the  centre. 

The  mausoleum  is  a  synthesis  of  Persian  archi¬ 
tecture  and  Indian  traditions — the  former  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  arched  alcoves,  corridors  and  the  high 
double  dome,  and  the  latter  by  the  kiosks,  which 
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give  it  a  pyramidal  outline  from  distance.  Although 
Sikandar  Lodi’s  tomb  was  the  first  garden-tomb  to  be 
built  in  India,  it  is  Humayun’s  tomb  which  set  up  a 
new  vogue,  the  crowning  achievement  of  which  is 
the  Taj  at  Agra.  There  is  also  a  somewhat  common 
human  impetus  behind  these  two  edifices  one 
erected  by  a  devoted  wife  for  her  husband  and  the 
other  by  an  equally  or  more  devoted  husband  for 
his  wife. 

There  exists  a  fine  tomb  in  the  Lodi  style,  larger 
than  the  examples  in  Delhi,  at  Tijara,  in  District 
Alwar.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  ‘Alau’d- 
Din  ‘Alam  Khan  or  ‘Alam  Shah,  brother  of  Sikandar 
Lodi,  who  was  governor  of  Tijara  for  some  time. 
He  lived  into  Humayun’s  reign,  but  when  actually 
he  died  is  not  known.  His  massive  and  impressive 
tomb  may  have  been  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

D.  Akbar  (1556-1605) 

At  the  death  of  Humayun,  his  elder  son,  Akbar, 
was  only  thirteen,  and  during  his  early  years  of  rule, 
his  tutor  Bairam  Khan  acted  as  the  regent.  Akbar 
resisted  verbal  tuitioning  and  remained  almost 
illiterate,  but  acquired  a  spirit  of  universal  tolera¬ 
tion  and  liberal  outlook.  Later  in  life  he  participat¬ 
ed  in  theological  debates  between  various  sects  of 
Islam  and  listened  even  to  the  teachings  of  other 
religions.  In  fact,  he  tried  to  promulgate  a  faith  of 
his  own,  the  Din-i-llahi  (‘Divine  Faith’).  His 
relations  with  the  Hindus  were  most  cordial,  and  he 
married  the  Hindu  princess  of  Amber,  as  also  other 
Rajput  princesses,  and  permitted  them  to  lead  their 
Hindu  life  at  home.  Among  his  trusted  Hindu 
courtiers  were  Raja  Man  Singh  of  Amber  and  Raja 
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Tcdar  Mai.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  art  and 
architecture.  The  Mughal  style  of  painting  developed 
under  his  guidance,  as  a  result  of  the  fusion  of 
Hindu  and  Persian  techniques.  His  architecture  is 
characterized  equally  by  a  happy  blending  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  and  Islamic  modes  of  construction  and 
ornamentation.  With  the  exception  of  Humayun’s 
tomb  (above,  p.  306),  in  which  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  personal  interest,  no  distinct 
Mughal  style  had  taken  form  yet.  Akbar,  however, 
gave  it  a  character  of  its  own  for  the  first  time. 

Akbar’s  seat  of  government  was  Agra  and  not 
Delhi.  He  demolished  the  brick  fort  of  the  Lodis 
and  gave  a  new  life  to  the  city  by  raising  on  the  bank 
of  the  Yamuna  his  famous  fort,  begun  in  1565  and 
completed  in  1574.  This  was  the  first  time  when 
dressed  stone  was  used  not  only  in  the  palaces  but 
also  in  the  ramparts.  With  its  high  walls  of  a  neat 
sandstone  facing,  a  moat  fed  by  the  river,  high  gate¬ 
ways  flanked  by  bastions,  several  halls,  deliberately 
arranged  palaces  along  the  water-front,  mosques, 
bazars^  baths,  gardens  and  sufficient  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  courtiers,  the  fort  at  Agra  set  a  new  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  construction  of  royal  citadels  that  was 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  later  ones.  Akbar’s  build¬ 
ings  were  constructed  with  red  sandstone.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  several  of  these  were  remodelled  or  replaced 
by  Shahjahan,  who  preferred  marble  to  sandstone  in 
buildings  of  personal  use.  Among  the  buildings 
constructed  by  Akbar  in  the  fort,  the  Akbari-Mahal 
and  the  two  Mina-Bazars  deserve  notice. 

All  these  buildings  are  of  red  sandstone,  with 
trabeate  construction  and  restrained  ornamentation. 
Now  in  ruins,  the  Akbari-Mahal  consists  of  a  series 
of  chambers  opening  into  a  spacious  courtyard.  The 
Jah^giri-Ma^al  (pi.  LXXIX),  reputed  to  have  been 
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built  by  Akbar  for  his  son  Jahangir  but  likely  to 
have  been  built  by  Jahangir  himself,  consists  of  a 
central  courtyard,  surrounded  by  double-storeyed 
halls  and  chambers.  The  jambs,  brackets,  corbels  and 
lintels  of  its  doorways,  with  a  chhajja  above  them, 
are  profusely  sculptured.  The  different  rooms  in 
this  palace  are  believed  to  have  been  used  for  differ¬ 
ent  purposes  by  the  Hindu  wives  of  Akbar  and 
Jahangir.  While  in  the  long  Mina-Bazar,  which  was 
originally  accessible  from  the  Delhi  Gate,  a  regular 
market  was  held,  in  the  smaller  Mina-Bazar,  near  the 
Mina-Masjid,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  court¬ 
iers  dressed  as  tradesmen  held  a  market  on  the  occas- 
sion  of  Nauruz  (‘New  Year’s  Day’)  as  a  pastime  for  the 
king  and  his  wives,  who  bargained  with  them  and 
finally  closed  the  deals  by  giving  them  rich  presents. 

After  Akbar  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  his 
children  in  their  infancy,  he  was  foretold  by  the 
saint  Shaikh  Salim  Chishti,  residing  at  Fatehpur- 
Sikri,  35  km.  west  of  Agra,  that  he  would  have 
three  sons  who  would  survive.  Later  he  sent  his 
pregnant  Rajput  wife  to  reside  near  the  saint, 
and  there  three  sons  were  born  to  her.  Akbar, 
much  beholden  to  the  saint,  regarded  the  place 
as  lucky  and  decided  to  found  a  new  city  there. 
This  city  of  Fatehpur-Sikri  was  begun  in  1569  and 
completed  in  1574,  in  the  same  year  in  which  his 
Fort  at  Agra  was  completed.  The  city  of  Fatehpur- 
Sikri  lies  on  a  rocky  outcrop,  and  its  sandstone 
ramparts  with  bastions  and  gates  enclose  an  irre¬ 
gularly  rectangular  area,  which  is  open  on  the  north¬ 
west,  overlooking  a  vast  reservoir  and  contains  a 
vast  range  of  halls,  palaces,  offices,  gardens,  pleasure- 
resorts,  baths,  mosques  and  tombs.  Its  lay-out  is 
determined  by  the  rocky  topography  and  conse¬ 
quently  lacks  a  systematic  pattern.  Almost  all  the 
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buildings  here  were  raised  by  Akbar  himself  and 
are  characterized  largely  by  trabeate  construction. 
The  more  important  among  them  are  described 
here. 

The  Diwan-i-‘Am,  or  ‘Hall  of  Public  Audience’, 
consists  of  a  large  quadrangle  enclosed  by  cloisters, 
with  the  emperor’s  throne  on  the  west,  with  a  screen¬ 
ed  chamber  for  the  use  of  the  royal  ladies.  It  is, 
however,  the  Diwan-i-Khass,  or  ‘Hall  of  Private 
Audience’,  which  is  of  a  unique  design.  It  is  a 
square  chamber,  with  an  opening  on  each  side  and  a 
richly-carved  column  in  the  centre  supporting  a 
magnificent  flower-shaped  capital.  From  the  cir¬ 
cular  top  of  the  capital,  four  passages  lead  to  the 
corners,  and  a  passage  runs  right  round  the  walls. 
It  is  believed  that  the  central  space  was  occupied  by 
the  emperor’s  throne,  while  his  ministers  sat  at  the 
corners  or  on  the  peripheral  passage. 

The  socalled  Turkish  Sultana’s  house,  whose 
fair  occupant  is  unknown,  consists  ofa  small  chamber 
surrounded  by  a  verandah.  It  is  beautifully  carved 
both  on  the  outside  and  inside;  particularly  remark¬ 
able  is  its  wide  dado  carved  with  panels  portraying 
jungle-scenes  with  animals,  birds  and  trees.  It  is  the 
most  ornamented  building  in  Fatehpur-Sikri,  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  ‘gigantic  jewel-casket’  by  Fergusson. 

The  Khwabgah  or  ‘Sleeping-chamber’,  a  square 
apartment  with  a  verandah  covered  by  stones  chisell¬ 
ed  in  imitation  of  tiles,  was  painted  with  panels  and 
couplets  composed  by  Salman  Sawji  in  praise  of 
the  room  and  its  occupants. 

The  Panch-Mahal  is  a  five  storeyed  pavilion, 
with  each  surmounting  storey  becoming  smaller,  so 
that  the  fifth  storey  consists  only  of  a  single  kiosk. 
The  tower  was  perhaps  used  for  recreation  by  the 
emperor  and  the  royal  ladies. 
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Maryam-ki-Kothi  (‘Maryam’s  house’),  also 
called  Sunahra-Makan,  or  ‘Golden  House’,  consists 
of  a  long  rocm  with  three  small  rooms  at  its  right 
angles  on  the  ground  floor,  with  the  three  rooms 
repeated  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  verandah  on  three 
sides.  One  of  the  pillars  in  the  verandah  is  carved 
with  the  figures  of  Rama  and  Hanuman — Hindu 
gods,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  paintings  and 
verses  of  Akbar’s  court-poet  Faizi.  The  house  is 
believed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  princess  of 
Amber,  who  bore  three  sons  to  Akbar,  including 
the  heir-apparent,  and  who  had  the  title  of 
Maryamu’z-Zamani  (‘Mary  of  the  Age’). 

Jodh  Eai’s  palace,  the  largest  domestic  building 
at  Fatehpur-Sikri,  consists  of  a  courtyard  with  suites 
of  rooms  on  its  four  sides,  the  construction  being 
double-storeyed  in  the  middle  of  each  side  and  at  the 
corners.  The  entrance,  through  a  forecourt,  was 
from  the  east,  while  the  western  block  served  as  a 
private  chapel,  with  niches  to  house  the  images  of 
Hindu  deities. 

The  socalled  Birbal’s  house,  or  his  daughter’s 
house,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  built  for 
or  even  occupied  by  either  Raja  Birbal,  a  favourite 
Hindu  courtier  and  a  minister,  or  his  daughter,  is 
another  attractive  building.  Double-storeyed,  with 
four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  two  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  on  the  first  floor,  roofed  by  domes,  it  is  richly 
ornamented  with  carved  designs. 

Close  to  a  sardi  and  on  the  bank  of  the  reservoir 
stands  a  18-m.  high  mindr^  octagonal  at  the  base,  but 
circular  and  tapering  above,  which  is  studded  with 
stones  in  imitation  of  tusks.  It  is  called  Hiran- 
Minar  (‘Dear-tower’).  Tradition  avers  it  as  the 
burial-place  of  Akbar’s  favourite  elephant  called 
Harun,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  tower 
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used  for  shooting  the  dear  and  other  animals  which 
came  to  the  reservoir  for  quenching  their  thirst. 

By  far  the  grandest  building  at  Fatehpur-Sikri  is 
the  Jami‘-Masjid,  which  heralds  the  later  planning  of 
Shahjahan’s  Jami‘-Masjid  at  Delhi  (below,  p.  321  ). 
It  consists  of  a  large  quadrangle  enclosed  by  clois¬ 
ters  and  a  prayer-hall  faced  with  series  /of  alternating 
wider  and  narrower  arches  and  a  rdw  of  pillared 
kiosks  on  the  roof,  with  large  domes  behind  them. 
The  original  entrance  to  the  court-yard,  is  on  the 
east  through  the  Badshahi-Darwaza.  Later,  after 
Akbar’s  victory  over  the  Deccan,  was  added  the 
high  gateway  on  the  south,  called  Baland-Darwaza 
(pi.  LXXX).  Approached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps 
and  with  a  semi-octagonal  projection  containing  a 
high  arched  alcove,  through  which  three  doors  give 
access  to  the  courtyard,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
posing  gate  in  India. 

After  the  death,  in  1571,  of  Shaikh  Salim  Chishti, 
his  tomb  was  raised  in  the  north-western  corner  of 
the  compound  of  the  mosque.  Comprising  a  square 
chamber  surrounded  by  a  verandah  screened  with 
latticed  panels  of  exquisite  design,  it  is  entirely  of 
marble  and  an  elegant  structure. 

During  the  early  years  of  Akbar’s  reign  certain 
buildings  were  also  constructed  in  Delhi,  and  he  may 
have  been  interested  even  personally  in  some  of  them. 
AdhamKhan,  son  of  Mahem  Anga,  wet  nurse  of 
Akbar,  and  one  of  Akbar’s  generals,  killed  Ataga 
Khan,  a  minister  and  the  husband  of  Ji  Ji  Anga, 
another  wet  nurse.  This  enraged  Akbar  who  had 
Adham  Khan  thrown  down  from  a  terrace.  Adham 
Khan’s  tomb  at  Mehrauli,  built  in  1562,  is  octagonal 
and  is  in  the  Lodi  style,  with  the  difference  that  it 
lacks  the  usual  chhajja,  Mahem  Anga  herself 
built  in  1561-62  the  ^airu’l-Manazil  mosque  in 
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front  of  the  Purana-Qara.  With  its  prayer-hall 
entered  through  five  arches,  three  domes,  double¬ 
storeyed  cloisters  which  served  as  a  madrasa,  stucco 
and  glazed  tile  decoration,  and  an  imposing  gateway, 
it  is  an  impressive  structure. 

Ataga  Khan’s  tomb,  built  in  1566-67  in  Niza- 
muddin,  is  a  square  chamber  within  a  walled  enclo^ 
sure.  Constructed  of  red  sandstone,  inlaid  with 
marble  and  other  coloured  stones,  and  originally 
effectively  ornamented  with  coloured  tiles  on  the 
interior,  with  three  recessed  arches  on  the  sides, 
it  is  an  architectural  gem. 

Outside  Delhi  and  Agra,  Akbar  built  citadels  or 
forts  at  Ajmer  and  Allahabad  and  on  the  Hari- 
Parbat  at  Srinagar,  the  last  re-introducing  the  use 
of  stone  in  Kashmir.  A  mosque  was  also  added  by 
him  close  to  Khwaja  Mu‘inu’d-Din  Chistti’s 
tomb  at  Ajmer.  At  Jaunpur,  a  fine  bridge  over  the 
Gomati,  with  a  pavilion  over  each  pier,  was  built 
between  1564  and  1568.  To  his  reign  also  belongs 
the  tomb  of  Muhammad  Ghauth,  a  saint  and 
teacher,  which  was  built  at  Gwalior  about  1564  and 
combines  the  construction  in  the  Lodi  style  with 
ornamentation  of  Gujarat  tradition,  as  noticed 
particularly  in  its  perforated  screens. 

E.  JahangIr  (1605-27) 

After  Akbar’s  death  in  1605,  his  son  Salim  by  the 
Amber  princess,  ascended  the  throne  at  Agra  under 
the  name  of  Jahangir.  By  nature  he  was  pleasure- 
loving  and  fond  of  natural  beauty  and  was  well- 
versed  in  Persian  literature  and  even  given  to  com¬ 
posing  verses  at  times.  Miniature-painting  attracted 
him  most,  and,  in  fact,  the  development  of  Mughal 
painting  owes  in  no  small  measure  to  his  direct 
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patronage.  He  had,  however,  httle  interest  in  archi¬ 
tecture. 

He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Lahore  and 
Kabul,  and  this  may  account  for  his  interest  in  de¬ 
veloping  communications,  by  making  roads  and 
erecting  kos-mindrs  (‘mile’-stones),  bridges  and 
sardis.  Barapula,  a  long  bridge  over  a  mid  in 
Delhi,  belongs  to  his  reign.  A  sardl,  called  Nur- 
Mahal,  in  Jullundur  district,  along  the  old  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  contains  an  impressive  gateway. 

The  construction  of  his  own  tomb  by  Akbar  at 
Sikandara  near  Agra  had  been  going  on  for  three 
years  when  death  overtook  him.  Jahangir  did  not 
like  its  design  and  changed  it.  He  completed  the  tomb 
in  1613,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  The  tomb 
lies  in  the  centre  of  a  large  garden  enclosed  by  battle- 
mented  walls,  and  divided  into  squares  and  provided 
with  channels  and  fountains  in  the  fashion  of  Mughal 
gardens.  An  imposing  gateway,  built  with  sand¬ 
stone  but  profusely  decorated  with  inlay  of  marble 
and  other  coloured  stones  rises  from  the  middle  of 
each  side,  actual  entrance  being  had  only  from  the 
gateway  on  the  west,  others  being  closed.  The  main 
entrance  is  provided  withTall  mindrs  on  the  corners, 
a  feature  to  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Mughal 
monuments. 

The  tomb  proper  rises  from  a  raised  terrace  of 
red  stone  with  facades  of  series  of  arches,  broken  by 
a  marble  gateway,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  grave 
proper.  Above  the  terrace  the  building  is  in  four 
storeys,  the  lower  three  consisting  of  pillared 
arcades,  on  the  top  of  which  the  tomb  is  enclosed 
within  marble  cloisters  closed  on  the  outside  by 
latticed  screens.  On  the  tomb  is  inscribed  the  for¬ 
mula  of  the  faith  promulgated  by  Akbar  and  the 
ninetynine  attributes  of  God.  With  its  solid  wide 
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base,  but  with  open  arcades  and  truncated  top, 
the  tomb  lacks  coherence.  Outside  the  enclosure 
of  the  tomb  the  now-derelict  Kanch-Mahal,  a 
double-storeyed  building,  was  also  built  by  Jahangir; 
it  shows  evidence  of  an  effective  decoration  achieved 
by  the  combined  use  of  enamelled  tiles  and  coloured 
inlay  of  stones. 

The  Muthamman-Burj,  a  double-storeyed  pavi¬ 
lion  in  the  Agra  Fort,  with  beautiful  inlay,  is  also 
ascribed  to  Jahangir.  But  the  most  important  building 
of  his  reign  is  the  tomb  of  1‘timMu’d-Daula,  begun 
in  1622  and  completed  in  1628  by  his  queen,  Nur- 
jahan,  to  inter  the  bodily  remains  of  her  father, 
Mirza  Ghiyath  Baig,  who  rose  to  become  the  high 
chamberlain  and  prime  minister  to  Jahangir.  Lying 
within  a  small  garden-enclosure,  with  an  entrance 
of  sandstone,  it  is  a  square  building  with  a  grave- 
chamber  surrounded  by  verandahs.  On  the  upper 
storey  a  pavilion  with  rectangular  dome  and  screens 
on  the  sides  enclosed  the  false  graves  of  Ftimadu’d- 
Daula  and  his  wife.  The  entire  structure  is  in 
marble  and  is  richly  decorated  with  delicate  inlay 
and  paintings  containing  the  characteristic  Persian 
motifs,  such  as  cypress  trees,  vases,  fruits,  vines  and 
wine-cups.  The  tomb  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  development  of  garden-tombs  and  reveals  a 
phase  of  transition  between  the  two  great  epochs  of 
Mughal  architecture,  that  of  Akbar  and  Shahjahan. 
Akbar’s  sandstone  has  here  given  place  to  marble, 
but  his  subdued  proportions  and  restrained  orna¬ 
mentation  still  linger  on,  while  the  central  flattish 
dome  raised  on  a  rectangular  base  savours  of  Rajput 
architecture.  The  minarets  on  the  four  corners, 
although  short,  and  the  fine  latticework,  traceries  and 
inlay  herald  the  techniques  employed  so  effectively 
by  Sh^jah^  in  the  Taj-Mahal  (below,  p.  318). 
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In  Delhi  certain  monuments  were  raised  towards 
the  later  part  of  Jahangir’s  reign.  The  Chaunsath- 
Khamba  (‘Sixtyfour  Pillars’)  in  Nizamuddin,  with  its 
sixty-four  pillars,  was  built  as  his  tomb  by 
Mirza  ‘Aziz  Kokaltash,  son  of  Ji  Ji  Anga  and  Ataga 
Khan,  in  1623-24,  during  his  lifetime.  Bairam 
Khan’s  son,  Mirza  ‘Abdu’r-Rahim  Khan-i-Khanan, 
who  served  both  Akbar  and  Jahangir  and  was  a 
scholar  knowing  several  languages  writing  couplets 
in  Hindi  under  the  familiar  name  of  Rahim,  lies 
buried  in  a  massive  tomb  close  to  Nizamuddin. 
Originally  faced  with  red  sandstone,  relieved  by  the 
use  of  buff  sandstone  and  marble,  its  design  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Humayun’s  tomb,  its  interior  decorated 
with  incised  and  painted  plaster.  The  tomb  is  now 
bereft  of  its  facing,  as  these  stones  were  stripped  off 
later  to  build  Safdar-Jang’s  tomb  (below,  p.  324). 

At  Srinagar  in  Kashmir,  Nurjahan  built  the 
Patthar-Masjid,  while  Jahangir  engaged  himself  in 
arranging  the  gardens.  Jahangir  also  added  to  the 
fort  at  Lahore.  He  died  in  1627  on  his  way  back  from 
Kashmir,  and  his  tomb  at  Shahdara  near  Lahore 
was  built  later  by  his  devoted  queen. 

F.  Shahjahan  (1628-58) 

Jahangir  died  in  1627,  but  Shahjahan  ascended 
the  throne  only  in  1628,  after  Dawar  Bakhsh,  son  of 
Khusraw,  Shahjahan’s  elder  brother,  had  ruled  for  a 
while  and  other  rivals  had  been  put  out  of  the  way. 
Shahjahan  inherited  the  artistic  taste  of  his  father, 
but  his  interest  went  beyond.  It  was  architecture 
which  gripped  and  gratified  him  and  remained  his 
life-long  passion. 

By  the  time  Shahjahan  came  to  the  throne,  the 
Mughal  empire  had  at  its  back  almost  a  continuity 
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of  just  over  a  century,  during  which  the  artistic 
traditions  had  become  mature  and  refined.  To 
these  were  added  Shahjahan’s  personal  interest  and 
patronage,  and  the  result  was  a  remarkable  efflores¬ 
cence  of  architecture. 

Shahjahan  preferred  marble  to  other  stones.  His 
buildings  are  characterized  by  a  form  and  feeling  of 
feminity,  sensuousness  and  delicateness,  as  distinct 
from  the  sturdy,  robust  and  relatively  plain  appear- 
rance  of  the  constructions  of  Akbar.  Ornamentation, 
therefore,  naturally  plays  a  dominant  r&le  in  his 
buildings.  The  chaste  and  simple  relief-work  on  the 
red  sandstone  now  gave  way  to  delicate  carvings  in 
marble,  almost  like  filigree,  and  to  fine  inlay  and 
painting.  The  arch  became  foliated,  and  the  dome 
received  a  Persian  form,  bulbous  in  outline  and 
constricted  at  the  neck.  The  pillars  are  raised  with 
shafts  resting  on  foliated  bases  and  crowned  by 
involuted  bracket-capitals. 

Shahjahan  replanned  the  forts  at  Lahore  and 
Agra  and  added  several  buildings  within  them.  In 
the  latter,  he  even  demolished  some  buildings  of 
sandstone  and  replaced  them  by  marble  ones.  The 
Khass-Mahal,  Machchhi-Bhawan,  Diwan-i-‘Am, 
Diwan-i-Khass  and  Moti-Masjid  are  some  of  the 
buildings  erected  by  him  in  that  fort.  They  are  all 
in  marble,  displaying  tapering  shafts,  engrailed 
arches  and  beautiful  relief  and  inlay-work  in 
coloured  stones. 

The  Khass-Mahal  (‘Private  Palace’),  built  about 
1636,  overlooks  the  river  and  consists  of  an  open 
pillared  pavilion,  with  five  bays  in  front  and  three 
on  the  sides,  flanked  by  a  pavilion  each  on  the  north 
and  south,  their  middle  portion  covered  by  ‘Bengal’ 
roofs.  The  courtyard  of  the  Machchhi-Bhawan 
(‘Fish  Palace’)  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  with  arched 
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double-storeyed  chambers,  with  a  screen  on  the  river¬ 
side.  It  is  said  that  originally  it  had  marble  tanks, 
which  contained  fish  of  gold  and  silver  colours,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  Diwan-i-‘Am  (‘Hall  of  Public  Audience’) 
is  a  large  rectangular  courtyard  with  entrances  on 
the  north  and  south,  series  of  cells  on  three  sides, 
and  with  a  pillared  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
western  side.  The  Diwan-i-Khass  (‘Hall  of  Private 
Audience’),  built  in  1634-37,  consists  of  an  outer 
hall  and  an  inner  hall,  communicating  with  each 
other  through  three  archways.  The  three-domed 
Moti-Masjid  (‘Pearl  Mosque’),  which  took  Shah- 
jahan  seven  years  to  build  at  a  cost  of  three  lakhs 
of  rupees,  is  by  far  the  noblest  building  erected  by 
him  in  the  Agra  fort.  It  rises  from  a  vaulted  terrace 
and  contains  cloisters  on  three  sides  and  a  marble 
prayer-hall  on  the  west. 

About  the  same  time  that  Shahjahan  built  his 
Jami‘-Masjid  in  Delhi  (below,  p.  321),  he  also 
constructed  in  1648  the  Jami‘-Masjid  at  Agra,  in 
honour  of  his  daughter,  Jahanara.  It  follows  the 
conventional  pattern  but  is  half  the  size  of  the  Delhi 
mosque.  With  four-centred  arches  in  place  of  the 
usual  foliated  ones,  low  domes  inlaid  with  black 
marble  stripes  on  herring-bone  pattern,  slender 
pinnacles  flanking  the  entrance  to  its  prayer-hall,  a 
row  of  kiosks  above  the  parapet,  and  without 
minarets,  it  looks  distinguished  but  stands  no 
comparison  with  the  Jami‘-Masjid  at  Delhi. 

The  highest  of  Shahjahan’s  achievements,  however, 
is  the  Taj-Mahal  (pi.  LXXXI),  tomb  of  his  beloved 
wife  Arjmand  Banu  Begani,  entitled  Mumtaz  Mahal. 
She  died  at  Burhanpur  in  1631,  during  his  campaign 
in  the  Deccan  and  her  body  was  brought  to  Agra. 
At  the  emperor’s  order,  several  designs  were  received 
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for  the  tomb,  but  the  one  accepted  is  said  to  be  by 
Ustad  ‘Isa,  a  master-builder  from  Persia.  The  tomb 
was  commenced  by  Shahjahan  about  1632,  before 
beginning  his  constructions  in  the  fort,  and  took 
him  seventeen  years  to  complete  according  to  some 
and  twentytwo  according  to  others. 

The  Taj-Mahal  is  the  culmination  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  gardeii-tomb,  which  had  a  modest  beginn¬ 
ing  in  Sikandar  Lodi’s  tomb,  but  had  advanced  to  a 
mature  stage  in  Humayun’s  tomb,  both  at  Delhi 
(above,  pp.  260  and  305).  Lying  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Yamuna,  its  rectangular  enclosure  walled  up 
on  three  sides,  the  marble  tomb  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  side,  along  the  river,  with  a  red  sand¬ 
stone  mosque  on  the  west  and  a  matching  hall, 
described  as  jawab  or  ‘answer’,  on  the  east,  the 
latter  to  serve  as  a  guest-house  {tnihmdn-khdnd) 
or  assembly-hall  (majlis-khdna).  The  square  tomb 
with  chamfered  comers  is  built  on  a  raised  terrace, 
with  graceful  tall  minarets  at  its  four  corners. 
As  in  the  Humayun’s  tomb,  the  tomb-chamber 
is  octagonal,  with  subsidiary  chambers  at  the  angles. 
This  plan  is  repeated  on  the  second  storey,  and  the 
building  is  surmounted  by  a  graceful  double  dome. 
In  the  basement  are  the  graves  of  Mumtaz  Mahal 
and  Shahjahan,  enclosed  within  raiUngs  of  beautifully 
worked  perforated  screens. 

The  Taj  is  noted  for  its  graceful  proportions 
and  the  satisfying  balance  between  the  claims  of 
architecture  and  ornamentation.  The  profuse  use 
of  semi-precious  and  multi-coloured  stones  in  its 
floral  and  arabesque  patterns,  fine  borders,  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  black  marble,  low  relief-carvings,  delicate 
traceries  and  trelliswork,  all  executed  in  or  against 
the  background  of  white  marble,  lend  a  unique 
charm  to  this  world-famous  edifice. 
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In  1638  Shahjahan  transferred  his  capital  from 
Agra  to  Delhi  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Shah- 
jahanabad,  the  seventh  city  of  Delhi.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a  rubble  stone  wall,  with  bastions,  gates  and 
wickets  at  intervals.  Of  its  fourteen  gates,  the  im¬ 
portant  ones  are  the  Mori,  Lahori,  Ajmeri,  Turk¬ 
man,  Kashmiri  and  Delhi  gates,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  demolished.  His  famous  citadel, 
the  Lal-Qaka,  or  the  Red  Fort,  lying  at  the  town’s 
northern  end  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yamuna  and 
south  of  Salimgarh  (p.  303),  was  begun  in  1639  and 
completed  after  nine  years.  The  Red  Fort  is  different 
from  the  Agra  fort  and  is  better  planned,  be¬ 
cause  at  its  back  lies  the  experience  gained  by  Shah¬ 
jahan  at  Agra,  and  because  it  was  the  work  of  one 
hand.  It  is  an  irregular  octagon,  with  two  long  sides 
on  the  east  and  west,  and  with  two  main  gates, 
one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on  the  south,  called 
Lahori  and  Delhi  gates  respectively.  While  the  walls, 
gates  and  a  few  other  structures  in  the  fort  are 
constructed  of  red  sandstone,  marble  has  been  largely 
used  in  the  palaces. 

From  the  western  gateway  after  passing  through 
the  vaulted  arcade,  called  Chhatta-Chowk,  one 
reaches  the  Naubat-  or  Naqqar-Khana  (‘Drum- 
house’),  where  ceremonial  music  was  played  and 
which  also  served  as  the  entrance  to  the  Diwan-i- 
‘Am.  Its  upper  storey  is  now  occupied  by  the  Indian 
War  Memorial  Museum. 

The  Diwan-i-‘Am  (‘Hall  of  Public  Audience’) 
is  a  rectangular  hall,  three  aisle  deep,  with  a  facade 
of  nine  arches.  At  the  back  of  the  hall  is  an  alcove, 
where  the  royal  throne  stood  under  a  marble  canopy, 
with  an  inlaid  marble  dias  below  it  for  the  prime 
minister.  The  wall  behind  the  throne  is  ornamented 
y/ith  beautiful  panels  of  pietra  dura  work,  said  to 
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have  been  executed  by  Austin  de  Bordeaux,  a  Flo¬ 
rentine  artist.  Orpheus  with  his  lute  is  represented 
in  one  of  the  panels  here. 

Originally  there  were  six  marble  palaces  along 
the  eastern  water  front.  Behind  the  Diwan“i-‘Am 
but  separated  by  a  court  is  the  Rang-Mahal  (‘Painted 
Palace’),  so  called  owing  to  coloured  decoration 
on  its  interior.  It  consists  of  a  main  hall  with  an 
arched  front,  with  vaulted  chambers  on  either  end. 
A  water-channel,  called  the  Nahr-i-Bihisht  (‘Stream 
of  Paradise’),  ran  down  through  it,  with  a  central 
marble  basin  fitted  with  an  ivory  fountain.  The 
Mumtaz-Mahal,  originally  an  important  apartment 
in  the  imperial  seraglio,  now  houses  the  Delhi  Fort 
Museum. 

The  Diwan-i-Khass  (‘Hall  of  Private  Audience’) 
is  a  highly-ornamented  pillared  hall,  with  a  flat 
ceiling  supported  on  engrailed  arches.  The  lower 
portion  of  its  piers  is  ornamented  with  floral  pietra 
dura  panels,  while  the  upper  portion  was  originally 
gilded  and  painted.  Its  marble  dias  is  said  to  have 
supported  the  famous  Peacock  Throne,  carried 
away  by  the  Persian  invader  Nadir  Shah. 

The  Tasbih-Khana  (‘chamber  for  counting  beads 
for  private  prayers’)  consists  of  three  rooms,  behind 
which  is  the  Khwabgah  (‘sleeping-chamber’).  On 
the  northern  screen  of  the  former  is  a  representation 
of  the  Scales  of  Justice,  which  are  suspended  over  a 
crescent  amidst  stars  and  clouds.  Adjoining  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Khwabgah  is  the  octagonal 
Muthamman-Burj,  from  where  the  emperor  appeared 
before  his  subjects  every  morning.  A  small  balcony, 
which  projects  from  the  Burj,  was  added  here  in  1808 
by  Akbar  Shah  II,  and  it  was  from  this  balcony  that 
King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary  appeared  before 
the  people  of  Delhi  in  December  1911. 
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The  Hammam  (‘Bath’)  consists  of  three  main 
apartments  divided  by  corridors.  The  entire  interior, 
including  the  floor,  is  bvult  of  marble  and  inlaid  with 
coloured  stones.  The  baths  were  provided  with'hot 
and  cold  water,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  foun¬ 
tains  in  the  easternmost  apartment  emitted  rose¬ 
water.  To  the  west  of  the  Hammam  is  the  Moti- 
Masjid  (‘Pearl  Mosque’),  added  later  by  Aurangzeb 
(below,  p.  323).  The  Hayat-Bakhsh-Bagh  (‘Life- 
giving  garden’),  with  its  pavilions,  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  mosque,  and  was  later  considerably  altered 
and  reconstructed.  The  red-stone  pavilion  in  the 
middle  of  the  tank  in  the  centre  of  the  Hayat-Bakhsh- 
Bagh  is  called  Zafar-Mahal  and  was  built  by  Bahadur 
Shah  II  in  about  1842. 

In  1644,  Shahjahan  commenced  in  Delhi  his  great 
mosque,  the  Jami‘-Masjid,  the  largest  mosque  in  India, 
and  completed  it  in  1650.  Its  square  quadrangle 
with  arched  cloisters  on  the  sides  and  a  tank  in  the 
centre  is  100  m.  wide.  Built  on  a  raised  plinth,  it 
has  three  imposing  gateways  approached  by  long 
flights  of  steps.  Its  prayer-haU,  with  a  fa9ade  of  eleven 
arches,  flanked  by  a  four-storeyed  minaret  on  either 
end,  is  covered  by  three  large  domes  ornamented 
with  alternating  stripes  of  ^lack  and  white  marble. 

Among  other  buildings  of  Shahjahan’s  reign 
in  Delhi,  important  for  their  association  with  the 
royal  family,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  tombs  of 
Jahanara  and  Raushanara,  his  daughters.  Raushan- 
ara  laid  out  her  garden-tomb  in  1650,  soon 
after  her  father  had  completed  Shahjahanabad. 
Jahanara’stomb  in  Nizamuddin,  built  by  her  in  1681 
during  her  lifetime,  consists  of  an  unroofed  small 
enclosure,  the  walls  of  which  are  screened  with  per¬ 
forated  marble  slabs.  The  hollow  receptacle  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  grave  is  fiUed  with  grass  in 
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accordance  with  the  inscription  on  it,  reading  ‘Let 
naught  cover  my  grave  save  the  green  grass:  for 
grass  well  suffices  as  a  covering  for  the  grave  of  the 
lowly/  One  of  the  wives  of  Shahjahan,  Fatehpuri 
Begam,  built  in  1650  the  famous  Fatehpuri  mosque 
in  Delhi  on  the  conventional  pattern. 

Enan^elled  tiles,  which  had  gained  roots  at 
Lahore  as  the  main  decorating  medium,  also  pene¬ 
trated  to  Agra,  as  seen  in  the  ChIni-ka-Rauza,  tomb 
of  Afzal  Khan,  built  during  Shahjahan’s  reign.  At 
Srinagar  in  Kashmir,  where  stone  had  been  brought 
into  use  again,  in  about  1 649  was  built  the  Akhund 
Mulla  Shah’s  mosque,  with  brick  core  and  grey 
granite  facing.  Kashmir  was,  however,  enriched  by 
Shahjahan  by  laying  terraces  in  the  Shalimar  and 
Nishat  gardens. 

G.  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707) 

Aurangzeb  imprisoned  his  father  Shahjahan, 
and  crowned  himself  as  emperor  at  Delhi  in  July 
1658,  at  the  Shalimar  garden,  which  contains  now 
only  some  derelict  buildings  with  patches  of  floral 
paintings.  After  gaining  victory  over  his  other 
(hree  brothers  or  killing  them,  he  celebrated  a  second 
cdronation  in  June,  1659,  again  at  Delhi.  The 
Mughal  empire,  however,  had  now  started  disinte¬ 
grating,  owing  to  his  puritanical  beliefs,  bigoted 
behaviour  and  other  external  factors.  The  cultural 
and  intellectual  enterprises  suffered  still  worse. 
With  his  accession,  architecture  and  fine  arts  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  a  deterioration  and  oblivion,  from  which 
they  were  never  to  emerge  during  the  rule  of  the 
Mughals.  This  was  no  doubt  due  in  a  substantial 
measure  to  the  dislike  of  arts  by  the  emperor  him¬ 
self. 
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Shahjahan’s  disposition  and  that  of  Aurangzeb 
form  a  study  in  contrast.  While  Shahjahan  joined 
his  subjects  in  festivities  and  prayers,  and  his  Jami‘- 
Masjid  at  Delhi  was  used  both  by  him  and  his 
people,  Aurangzeb  led  an  isolated  life,  withdraw¬ 
ing  his  whole  self  unto  himself.  In  the  Red  Fort 
at  Delhi,  he  built  in  1659-60  the  small  Moti  Masjid 
(‘Pearl  Mosque’)  for  his  private  use.  At  Agra,  the 
Nagina-Masjid  (‘Gem  Mosque’)  is  also  said  to  have 
been  built  by  him,  for  the  same  purpose,  although 
some  authorities  would  ascribe  it  to  Shahjahan 
himself.  The  Moti-Masjid,  entirely  of  marble,  fol¬ 
lows  the  conventional  pattern.  With  its  white  sur¬ 
face  relieved  by  borders  and  other  designs  in  black 
marble,  it  is  no  doubt  a  dainty  masterpiece,  although 
its  three  domes,  originally  gilded  with  copper,  are 
perhaps  a  little  too  rounded  and  interfere  with  its 
look.  Aurangzeb  also  made  some  additions  to  the 
forts  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  such  as  the  barbicans  in 
front  of  the  gateways  at  the  former. 

The  beautiful  Zinatu’l-Masajidin  Delhi,  built 
by  Aurangzeb’s  daughter,  Zinatu’n-Nisa  Begam, 
perhaps  in  about  1711,  after  her  father’s  death, 
may  be  noticed  here.  Much  smaller  than  the  Jami'- 
Masjid  built  by  her  grandfather,  it  resembles  it  all 
the  same,  with  its  red  sandstone  facing,  white  marble 
domes  with  black  marble  flutings  and  tall  minarets. 

The  reign  of  Aurangzeb  falls  into  two  periods. 
During  the  first  half,  his  activities  and  interests  were 
concentrated  in  the  north;  in  the  second  half,  his 
court  and  family  moved  to  Aurangabad,  from  where 
he  directed  his  campaigns  in  the  Deccan.  In  fact, 
Aurangabad,  was  now  called  the  ‘Delhi  of  the 
South’.  To  this  period  belongs  the  Bibi-ka-Maqbara 
or  the  tomb  of  Rabi‘atu’d-Daurani,  Aurangzeb’s 
wife,  which  was  built  in  1678  by  her  son.  It 
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is  candidly  a  replica  of  the  Taj-Mahal,  a  little 
more  than  half  its  size,  but  the  result  is  highly 
unsatisfying,  if  not  mediocre,  on  account  of  its 
inelegant  proportions  and  exaggerated  embellishment. 
Its  screen  enclosing  the  grave,  however,  is  very 
finely  carved  with  competent  workmanship. 

H.  The  Later  Mughals  (1707-1857) 

Aurangzeb  died  in  1707,  and  the  Mughal  empire 
now  disintegrated  fast,  although  the  successors  of 
the  great  Mughals  continued  reigning  over  the 
dismembered  dominions  till  1857.  This  period  was 
marked  by  mutual  dissensions,  gradual  entrench¬ 
ment  of  foreign  powers  and  raids  by  the  Persian 
adventurers  Nadir  Shah  and  his  successor  in  Afgha¬ 
nistan,  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani.  The  kings  had 
neither  the  resources,  nor  inclination,  to  erect  any 
major  monuments.  The  only  exception  is  provided 
by  the  tomb  of  Mirza  Muqim  Abul-Mansur  Khan, 
entitled  Safdar-Jang,  who  was  the  viceroy  of 
Oudh  under  Muhammad  Shah  (1719-48)  and  later 
on  prime  minister  under  Ahmad  Shah  (1748-54). 
The  tomb  was  built  in  about  1754  by  Shuja‘u’d- 
Daula,  Safdar  Jang’s  son.  The  tomb  is  the  last 
example  of  the  pattern  which  began  with  Humayun’s 
tomb.  Enclosed  within  a  large  garden,  divided 
into  squares  on  the  charbagh  pattern,  with  tanks 
and  fountains  along  the  central  pathway,  with  a  gate 
on  the  east  and  pavilions  on  the  other  three  sides, 
the  tomb  proper  stands  out  in  the  centre  of  the  en¬ 
closure.  It  is  a  square  double-storeyed  structure  built 
on  a  raised  terrace  and  surmounted  by  a  bulbous 
dome  of  marble.  Red  and  buff  sandstone  has  been 
used  in  its  facing,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was 
stripped  off  from  ‘Abdu’r-Rahim  Khan-i-Khanan’s 
tomb  (above  p.  315).  The  marble  panels  on 
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its  corner-towers  are  pleasing  but  rather  florid. 
In  fact,  its  exaggerated  ornamentation  and  lack  of 
proportions,  evidenced  particularly  by  its  vertical 
elevation,  rob  it  of  the  character  of  a  great  building, 
although  it  has  been  rightly  described  as  ‘the  last 
flicker  in  the  lamp  of  Mughal  architecture  at  Delhi’. 

6.  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  NAWABS  OF 
OUDH  AND  SULTANS  OF  MYSORE 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Nawabs 
of  Oudh  became  independent,  bound  by  certain  trea¬ 
ties  with  the  British,  and  the  centre  of  political  power 
shifted  to  that  quarter.  So  did  the  patronage  of 
arts,  architecture  and  literary  pursuits.  At  Luck¬ 
now,  which  was  the  capital  of  Oudh,  numerous 
buildings  were  erected  by  the  Nawabs.  They  fall 
into  two  phases  :  an  earlier  one  which  succeeded  the 
declining  Mughal  style  of  Delhi,  and  a  later  one 
which  also  incorporated  certain  features  of  European 
architecture.  In  both,  brick  was  the  main  building 
material,  while  ornamentation  was  executed  in 
plaster.  To  the  earlier  phase  belong  the  Imambara, 
with  its  mosques,  courts  and  gateways,  all  built  by 
Nawab  Asafu’d-Daula  (1775-95).  These  buildings 
are  spacious  and  impressive,  but  their  ornament  is 
too  florid.  The  second  phase  was  inspired  by  a 
chateau  built  in  a  bizarre  European  fashion  by 
General  Claude  Hastin  (1735-1800),  a  French  ad¬ 
venturer  in  the  employ  of  the  Nawabs.  From  it 
the  Nawabs  incorporated  triangular  pediments, 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  circular  Roman  arches, 
and  combined  them  with  the  indigenous  fluted  domes, 
ogee  arches  and  arabesque  patterns.  Buildings  in 
this  hybrid  character  are  the  Chhattar-Manzils  and 
the  gateways  to  Sikandara-Bagh  and  Kaisar-Btgh. 
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In  south  India,  at  Mysore,  where  Haidar  ‘Ali,  the 
chief  minister  of  the  Hindu  kingdom,  had  usurped 
the  throne  in  1761,  some  monuments  were  erected 
by  his  son,  Tipu  Sultan,  in  a  distinct  style  which 
deserves  mention.  It  is  characterized  by  engrailed 
arches,  octagonal  multi-storeyed  minarets,  turrets 
of  the  same  appearance  and  a  hemispherical  but 
flattened  dome,  with  a  frieze  of  petals  at  the  neck. 
The  Darya-Daulat-Bagh  contains  a  pavilion  of  grace¬ 
ful  proportions  with  mural  paintings  and  served  as  a 
place  of  retreat.  The  Gumbaz,  where  Haidar  ‘All, 
and  Tipu  Sultan  and  his  mother  lie  buried,  is  a 
square  structure,  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  with 
minarets  at  the  corners  and  a  typical  dome  in  the 
centre  with  turrets  around  it.  The  Jami‘-‘Masjid 
in  the  fort  also  contains  typical  minarets,  with  nume¬ 
rous  pigeon-holes  disposed  over  its  body. 

7.  OTHER  FORTS  AND  PALACES 

Not  many  palaces  of  the  early  Hindu  rulers  of 
medieval  times  have  survived.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  certain  features  which  characterize  the  Islamic 
construction  were  not  confined  merely  to  Muslim 
forts,  palaces,  mosques  and  tombs,  but  were  also 
incorporated  by  the  Hindus,  who  also  made  use  of 
some  of  the  indigenous  features,  and  planned  their 
buildings  to  suit  their  customs  and  ways  of  living. 

Rajasthan,  central  India  and  parts  of  south  India 
are  rich  in  such  palaces.  Among  the  pre-Mughal 
Hindu  palaces  the  only  one  of  note  is  the  Man- 
Mandir  in  the  fort  at  Gwalior  built  by  Raja  Man 
Singh  (1486-1516).  Situated  asit  is  on  a  cliff,  the  long 
facade  of  the  fort  broken  by  circular  towers  at  regular 
intervals  crowned  with  domed  cupolas,  the  principal 
ones  among  which  were  originally  gilded  by  copper, 
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it  is  at  once  striking  (pi.  LXXXIIA).  Balconied  win¬ 
dows  with  their  roofs  finishing  in  small  pyramidal  tops 
and  arcades  of  sunk  corbelled  arches,  the  whole  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  running  chhajja,  are  other  features  of 
its  fa9ade.  Within,  the  courtyards  have  beautifully 
carved  corbelled  openings,  corrugated  roofs,  and 
glazed  tiles  of  Hindu  designs.  The  rooms  are, 
however,  small.  Babur  was  impressed  only  by  this 
one  among  the  Hindu  palaces,  and  Akbar  no  doubt 
borrowed  some  of  the  architectural  features  from  it. 

The  palaces  built  during  the  Mughal  times  may 
be  different  from  each  other  in  plan,  but  they  have 
certain  common  architectural  features,  such  as 
balconies  supported  on  carved  brackets,  pillared 
kiosks  crowned  by  domes,  arcades  of  sunk  arches, 
foliated  arches,  latticed  screens,  curved  ‘Bengal’ 
eaves  and  flat  domes  rising  from  a  rectangular  base. 
Situated  as  these  palaces  often  are  on  rocky  heights, 
they  look  very  impressive.  Among  the  important 
palaces  may  be  named  those  at  Amber,  Jaipur,  Bika¬ 
ner,  Jodhpur,  Udaipur,  Jaisalmer,  OrclihaandDatia. 

In  south  India,  the  Islamic  principles  of  construc¬ 
tion  penetrated  into  the  Hindu  palaces  much  more 
gradually.  At  Hampi,  the  capital  of  the  Vijayanagara 
kingdom,  about  1575  was  built  the  double-storeyed 
pavilion  called  the  ‘Lotus’-Mahal  on  a  square  plan 
with  double  recesses  at  the  corners.  While  its  pillars 
and  concentrically  recessed  arches  are  Islamic,  the 
pyramidal  roofs  of  its  pavilions,  chhajjas  and  stucco 
decoration  are  Hindu.  The  three-storeyed  palace 
at  Chandragiri  (pi.  LXXXII  B),  built  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  much  larger ;  but  here  again, 
the  facade  has  series  of  arches,  while  towers  at  the 
corners  and  above  the  entrance  are  pyramidal.  The 
palace  of  Tirumala  Nayaka  (1623-59),  at  Madura, 
contains  aisles  of  massive  round  columns  derived 
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from  European  architecture.  Although  impressive, 
it  hardly  possesses  dignity  or  coherence. 

Y.D.  Sharma 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  museums  in  India  have  a  marked  bias  in  favour 
of  archaeological  material:  out  of  a  total  number 
of  somewhat  less  than  two  hundred  museums,  more 
than  one  hundred  are  meant  either  exclusively  or 
largely  for  antiquarian  exhibits.  The  earUest  museums, 
however,  had  no  such  predilection,  specially  in  their 
initial  years,  when  collections  pertaining  to  geology 


^  For  places  where  museums  are  located  see  map,  fig.  6,  p.  355. 
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and  natural  history  took  the  place  of  honour.  Writing 
in  1936,  Markham  and  Hargreaves  observed  :  ‘This 
bias  (for  archaeology)  is  understandable  when  we 
realise  the  pride  that  the  cultured  Indian  takes  in  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  archaeological  material  can  be  secured.’  The 
statement  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  correct  : 
actually,  the  bias  was  the  outcome  of  certain  trends  of 
historical  circumstances  and  was  by  no  means  the  sole 
precondition  for  the  growth  of  museums  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  awareness  of  the  Indian  people  of  their  proud 
cultural  heritage  is  itself  a  historical  phenomenon  born 
out  of  the  endeavours  of  a  few  European  savants  in 
the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  at  times 
promoted  by  other  factors  ;  had  this  awareness  been 
present  earlier,  India  would  certainly  not  have  waited 
for  a  Jones  and  a  Cunningham  for  the  inauguration 
of  her  oriental  studies  and  archaeological  pursuits. 
Furthermore,  the  easy  availability  of  material  does 
not  by  itself  presuppose  museums  to  house  it  unless 
favourable  factors  for  their  growth  are  present.  In 
fact,  disjecta  membra  of  ancient  monuments  as  well 
as  detached  archaeological  remains  abounded  on  the 
soil  all  the  while;  yet  no  museums  had  been  organized 
before  the  introduction  of  new  ideas.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  that  the  concept  of  preserving  objects  as  rehcs 
of  the  past,  as  the  epitome  of  national  glory,  did  not 
exist  earlier  even  in  a  dormant  state.  This  and  many 
other  allied  trends  come  out  in  relief  once  the  history 
of  museums  in  India  is  traced. 

2.  GROWTH  OF  MUSEUMS 
A.  Early  phase  (1784-1857) 

Ancient  literature  no  doubt  speaks  of  chitrasala 
(picture-gallery),  etc.  Also  there  are  records  of  royal 
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antiquarians  like  Firuz  Shah  Tughluq  (1351-88),  who 
went  to  the  extent  of  bringing  two  colossal  Asokan 
pillars  from  distant  places  to  his  capital,  Delhi.  Yet 
rnuseums  as  one  understands  today  did  not  exist 
either  in  ancient  or  medieval  India.  The  foundation 
of  great  museums  in  some  European  capitals  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  must  have  inspired  the  building  of 
museums  on  those  lines  at  the  important  centres 
of  British  administration  in  India.  In  fact,  the 
first  museum-collection  in  India  dates  as  long  back 
as  1796 — only  forty  years  after  the  inception  of  the 
British  Museum  in  London  and  three  years  after 
France  had  thrown  open  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  as 
the  museum  of  the  Republic — an  act  that  thrilled  the 
world.  In  that  year,  1796,  the  Asiatic  Society  (later  on 
successively  called  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  and 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  and  now  again 
the  Asiatic  Society),  founded  in  Calcutta  in  1784  by  a 
band  of  enthusiasts  led  by  the  brilliant  scholar  Sir 
William  Jones,  felt  the  need  to  house  the  many 
‘curiosities’  that  had  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the 
collection  of  archaeological,  ethnological,  geological 
and  zoological  specimens  by  its  members.  But  it  was 
not  until  1814  that  the  Society  was  able  to  establish 
a  museum,  and  that  was  because  in  that  year  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Wallich,  a  Danish  botanist,  offered  his 
honorary  services  as  the  curator  and  thus  became  the 
first  curator  of  the  first  museum  in  India.  The  Asiatic 
Society  Museum  then  had  two  sections — the  first 
dealing  with  archaeology,  ethnology  and  technology 
under  the  care  of  the  librarian  of  the  Society  and  the 
second  with  geology  and  zoology  under  the  charge 
of  Wallich ;  the  second  section,  specially  the  zoological 
part  of  it,  had  a  rapid  growth.  It  was  only  since  1862 
— a  year  after  the  formation  of  the  Archaeological 
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Survey  of  India — ^that  archaeology  came  to  the  fore  in 
the  Museum,  thanks  to  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham 
whose  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  collection  and  study  of 
archaeological  material  not  only  greatly  augmented 
the  archaeological  collection  of  the  Museum  but  also 
aroused  widespread  interest  in  Indian  archaeology. 
It  is  this  Asiatic  Society  Museum  that  provided  the 
nucleus  of  the  Indian  Museum  founded  under  the 
Indian  Museum  Act,  1866,  though  the  present  building 
in  Chowringhee  was  made  available  later  on,  in  1875. 

An  effort  to  build  up  a  museum  in  Madras  had 
been  made  as  early  as  1819,  but  with  hardly  any  result. 
In  1843  the  Madras  Literary  Society,  a  branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  requested  the  Government  to 
form  a  museum  of  economic  geology.  The  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  agreed  to  this 
proposal,  and*the  Central  Museum,  originally  intended 
to  be  a  real  ‘central’  museum  with  branches,  was 
opened  in  1851  at  the  College  of  Fort  St.  George, 
wherefrom  it  moved  to  the  present  building  of  the 
Museum  in  Egmore  in  1854.  The  personal  enthusiasm 
of  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  Green  Balfour,  who 
offered  his  services  to  be  the  officer-in-charge  in  1850, 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Museum,  which,  by  1856,  had  established  six  local 
museums ;  but  all  of  them  except  one  had  to  be  closed 
down  within  five  years  of  their  birth. 

During  this  period,  about  a  dozen  museums,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  Bombay  and  Karachi,  the  latter  now 
in  Pakistan,  came  into  being.  Their  growth  was  largely 
due  to  the  initiative  of  European  individuals,  often 
backed  by  the  Government,  which  enabled  them  to 
come  up  and  survive.  Impetus  for  their  emergence  in 
the  ffities  of  the  century  was  also  provided  by  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London.  By  and  large 
these  museums  had  no  special  bias  for  archaeology, 
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which  formed  only  a  part  of  their  total  collection, 
the  emphasis  being  generally  on  geology  and  other 
natural  sciences,  and  this  was  motivated  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  necessity  of  assessing  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  country ;  they  were  essentially  research-museums, 
the  concept  of  public  museums  being  then  far  off. 

B.  Participation  of  Indian  States  (1857-98) 

This  period  is  notable  for  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  the  rulers  of  Indian  States  came  forward  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  museum-movement;  ten  out  of  the  six¬ 
teen  museums  that  sprang  up  during  the  period  owed 
their  origin  to  the  munificence  of  such  rulers.  The 
Maharaja  of  Travancore  patronized  the  building  up  of 
a  museum  at  Trivandrum  in  1857;  shortly  afterwards, 
in  1866,  Mysore  organized  one  at  Bangalore.  As 
soon  as  the  repercussions  of  the  upheaval  of  1857  were 
over,  two  museums  in  British  India  were  established  in 
1863,  one  at  Lucknow  and  the  other  at  Nagpur.  A 
fresh  impetus  both  in  the  British  territory  and  in  the 
Indian  States  was  provided  by  the  celebration  of  the 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1887;  the  museums  at 
Jaipur,  Udaipur,  Rajkot,  Vijayawada,  etc.,  were  its 
outcome.  The  starting  of  the  Raipur  Museum  in 
1875  out  of  the  gift  of  Mahant  Ghasidas,  Chief  of 
Nandgaon,  shows,  however  feebly,  the  rising  public 
interest  in  the  movement. 

Amongst  the  museums  of  this  era,  the  one  at 
Mathura  (later  on  the  Curzon  Museum  of  Archaeo¬ 
logy  and  now  the  Museum  of  Archaeology),  started  in 
1874  by  F.S.  Growse,  stands  as  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  archaeological  museums  in  India,  as 
this  was  the  first  museum  housing  exclusively  archaeo¬ 
logical  relics  derived  from  a  particular  region  and 
may  be  therefore  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
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‘local  museums’  that  became  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  succeeding  period. 

C.  From  Curzon  to  Marshall  (1898-1928) 

The  arrival  of  Curzon  as  Viceroy  in  1898  and  the 
the  appointment  of  John  Marshall  as  the  Director 
General  of  Archaeology  in  India  in  1902  opened 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  museums  in  India,  which 
resulted  in  creating  not  less  than  thirty  museums — all 
with  an  entirely  archaeological  orientation — spread 
all  over  India.  The  Archaeological  Survey  of  India 
itself  founded  local  museums  at  Sarnath  (1904),  Agra 
(1906),  Ajmer  (1908),  Delhi  Fort  (1909),  Bijapur 
(1912),  Nalanda  (1917)  and  Sanchi  (1919),  besides 
others — some  of  them  now  in  Pakistan.  Markam  and 
Hargreaves  observe  :  ‘It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  keep  the  small  and  movable 
antiquities,  recovered  from  the  ancient  sites,  in  close 
association  with  the  remains  to  which  they  belong, 
so  that  they  may  be  studied  amid  their  natural 
surroundings  and  not  lose  focus  by  being  transported.’ 
This  commendable  practice,  prevalent  also  outside 
India,  has  had  its  continuity  in  the  post-Independence 
period,  in  spite  of  occasional  and  ill-informed  criticism. 
In  1939  Sir  Leonard  Woolley  recommended  the  closing 
down  of  the  most  of  the  local  museums  maintained  by 
the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  did  not  rightly  agree  to  this. 

A  new  tendency  in  the  form  of  organizing 
museums  in  learned  societies  made  its  appearance  : 
museums  of  the  Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad,  Calcutta 
(1910),  Bharatiya  Itihasa  Samshodhak  Mandal, 
Poona  (1910),  and  Andhra  Historical  Research 
Society,  Rajahmundry  (1928),  belong  to  this  category. 
Further,  the  Indian  States  went  ahead  with  the  start¬ 
ing  of  museums  in  their  respective  regions. 
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The  origin  of  the  museums  of  this  period  may  be 
ascribed  to  four  different  sources  of  patronage,  viz., 
(i)  Government  (generally  the  Archaeological  Survey 
of  India),  (ii)  the  Indian  States,  (iii)  learned  societies 
and  (iv)  civic  bodies  and  private  individuals.  The 
participation  of  European  individuals  was  no  longer 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Three  out  of  the  four  above-mentioned  sources 
combined  to  give  birth  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Museum 
of  Western  India  in  Bombay.  In  1904,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bombay  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
the  question  of  having  a  museum  for  the  city.  In 
1905,  the  people  of  Bombay  decided  that  a  public 
museum  should  be  a  fitting  permanent  memorial  to 
the  visit  to  the  city  of  their  RoyalHighnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  site  on  which  the  present 
Prince  of  Wales  Museum  stands  was  given  by  the 
Bombay  Government,  which  also  assured  yearly 
grants.  The  Bombay  Municipality  constituted  a  fund 
of  300,000  rupees  for  its  running.  Sir  Currimbhoy 
Ibrahim  added  to  it  an  equivalent  sum  and  Sir 
Cowasji  Jehangir  50,000  rupees  as  their  donations. 
The  Museum  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  in 
1921. 

D.  Period  of  popular  participation  (1928-47) 

Out  of  about  three  dozen  museums  that  came  into 
being  between  1 928  and  1 947,  about  a  dozen  owed  their 
origin  exclusively  or  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  private 
organizations  or  individuals.  By  then  the  museum- 
movement  had  taken  its  roots  in  the  soil  and  despite 
a  world- wide  depression,  which  hit  the  Archaeological 
Survey  hard,  and  the  Second  World  War,  the  period 
produced  a  fairly  rich  crop  of  museums.  The  Indian 
States  were  again  at  the  fore  and  gave  rise  to  at  least 
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seventeen  museums.  More  museums  in  the  premises 
of  the  learned  societies,  such  as  the  Rajwade  Samsho- 
dhan  Mandal  (1932)  and  Kannada  Research  Society 
(1904),  were  set  up.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
collection  of  the  Kamarupa  Anusandhan  Samiti, 
Gauhati,  and  the  collections  of  two  professors  of  the 
Ravenshaw  College,  Cuttack,  eventually  grew  into 
the  Provincial  Museums  of  Assam  and  Orissa  respec¬ 
tively.  Municipalities  and  other  civic  and  corporate 
bodies  also  rose  to  the  occasion  and  accelerated  the 
pace  of  the  movement.  Universities  did  not  lag 
behind,  the  first  university  museum  of  archaeology 
being  the  Asutosh  Museum  of  Fine  (now  Indian) 
Art  founded  in  1937  by  the  University  of  Calcutta.^ 
Another  new  aspect  was  the  rise  of  temple  museums 
in  the  south  under  the  patronage  of  the  Devasthanam 
Committees;  one  such  museum,  organized  in  1935, 
is  Sriranganathasvami  etc.  Devasthanam’s  museum 
at  Srirangam.  All  these  developments  show  that  in 
the  growth  of  the  archaeological  museums  during 
this  period  the  Government,  or  more  precisely  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  was  not  the  only 
participant.  Markham  and  Hargreaves  are  right 
in  stating  :  ‘The  discoveries  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey,  by  adding  so  substantially  to  the  history 
of  India  and  awakening  world-wide  interest  in  its 
art  and  antiquities,  have  stimulated  in  no  small 
measure  feelings  of  nationalism  and  directed  the 
attention  of  Indians  to  the  need  for  preserving  their 
archaeological  treasures,  which  generally  have  added 
virtue  of  being  more  pest-resistant  than  most 
material.’  The  seed  that  had  been  sown  in  the 
preceding  period  thus  started  reaping  fruits  in  this, 
which  witnessed,  as  well,  the  mass-awakening  in 

»  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  first  college  museum  in  India  was  set 
up  by  the  pioneer  missionary  William  Carey  at  Serampore,  West  Bengal, 
as  eaily  as  1818. 
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India;  perhaps  the  museum-movement  reflects  some¬ 
thing  of  that  national  upheaval. 

During  this  period  the  Archaeological  Survey, 
once  the  pioneer  in  the  movement,  played  a  subdued 
r61e,  largely  owing  to  financial  difficulties;  notable, 
however,  is  the  organization,  in  1929,  of  the  Central 
Asian  Antiquities  Museum  (now  merged  with  the 
National  Museum)  at  New  Delhi,  formed  out  of  the 
collections  of  Sir  Aurel  Stein  from  his  expeditions  to 
Chinese  Turkestan.  The  closing  years  of  this  period, 
with  the  coming  of  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Mortimer  Wheeler 
as  the  Director  General  of  Archaeology  in  India, 
brought  indications  of  a  great  change — the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  direction  in  local  museums  of  the  Archaeologi¬ 
cal  Survey  of  India  and  the  proposal  for  the  formation 
of  a  National  Museum  of  Art,  Archaeology  and 
Anthropology.  Thus,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Markham-Hargreaves  report  that  the  museums  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India  should  be  brought 
together  under  one  administrative  control  was  given 
effect  to  in  1946,  when  a  Museums  Branch  came  into 
existence  within  the  Survey.  This  was  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  an  expanding  movement,  which,  together  with 
infusion, of  the  idea  of  a  National  Museum,  was  then 
practically  on  the  threshold  of  a  revolutionary 
change.  The  question  of  the  fomation  of  a  National 
Museum  of  India’,  says  Ghosh,  ‘had  been  sporadi¬ 
cally  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Government  for  a 
long  time.  The  first  effective  step  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  museum  was  taken  in  1945,  when,  on 
the  initiative  of  Wheeler,  a  committee,  with  Sir  Mau¬ 
rice  Gwyer  as  the  Chairman,  was  set  up  to  report  on 
the  functions,  administration,  organization,  etc.,  of 
the  Museum.  The  committee  reported  in  1946,  and 
from  then  to  1949,  when  the  Museum  was 
inaugurated,  Wheeler  and  his  successor  vigorously 
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pursued  the  matter  so  that  it  was  not  shelved  once 
again.’ 

E.  Post-Independence  period  (1947-63) 

The  greatest  event  of  this  period  is  the  formation 
or  recognition  of  the  National  Museums  in  India, 
now  altogether  three  in  number.  Of  the  three,  the 
first  to  be  constituted  was  the  National  Museum, 
New  Delhi,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India.  In  1948,  an  exhibition  of  objects 
which  had  been  taken  to  a  London  exhibition  a  year 
earlier  took  place  in  New  Delhi.  This  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  National  Museum,  which  was  declared 
open  on  the  15th  August  1949.  The  task  of  nurturing 
the  new  organization  fell  on  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India,  which  continued  to  be  responsible 
for  it  till  1958,  when  the  Museum  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  institution.  Two  other  museums,  the  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta,  and  the  Salarjang  Museum, 
Hyderabad,  have  recently  been  given  the  status  of 
National  Museums. 

Apart  from  these  National  Museums,  more  than 
thirtyfive  archaeological  museums  have  been/ounded 
in  the  post-Independence  period.  These  include  local 
museums  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  the 
establishment  of  which  received  a  fresh  fillip— three 
museums  near  ancient  sites  (Amaravati,  Kondapur, 
and  Bodh-Gaya)  and  four  more  near  temple-sites 
or  within  palaces  or  forts  (Hampi,  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras,  Halebid  and  Seringapatam)  were  organized 
between  the  years  1948  and  1963.  Of  them,  the  one  at 
Kondapur  was  taken  over  from  the  Hyderabad  Govern¬ 
ment;  the  Fort  St.  George  Museum  mainly  houses 
objects  of  the  early  British  period  in  the  south,  and  the 
one  at  Seringapatam  rebel  associated  with  Tip  u  Sultan. 
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A  few  more  museums  at  excavated  sites  like  Rupar, 
Lothal  and  Ratnagiri  are  likely  to  be  set  up  within 
the  next  few  years.  The  existing  university  museums, 
art-galleries,  temple  museums,  historical  museums, 
etc.,  likewise,  have  received  support  both  from  the 
Government  as  well  as  from  the  pubhc. 

But  the  greatest  change  that  has  been  ushered  in 
during  this  period  is  the  change  in  outlook,  the  grow¬ 
ing  realization  that  the  physical  growth  of  museums  is 
not  an  end  in  itself ;  the  qualitative  aspects  that  aspire 
to  democratize  these  institutions  are  now  receiving 
greater  emphasis.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
re-organize  the  museums  on  modern  lines  with 
improved  methods  of  display,  etc.  The  conception  of 
public  museums — museums  as  a  means  of  general 
education — is  now  fast  gaining  ground.  For  the  first 
time  museology  as  a  subject  is  being  taught  in  some 
universities  in  India ;  training  abroad  is  also  receiving 
attention.  The  Government  of  India  is  providing 
each  year  grants-in-aid  to  museums  for  extensions  to 
buildings  and  general  improvements,  including 
publications.  Above  all,  the  National  Museum,  New 
Delhi,  is  engaged  in  setting  up  an  example  of  an 
ideal  public  museum  with  all  modern  ideas  of 
effective  display  and  educational  facilities. 

3.  IMPORTANT  MUSEUMS 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  present-day 
India  has  different  types  of  archaeological  museums, 
controlled,  and  financed  by  different  categories  of 
administrative  bodies  ranging  from  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  to  temple^committees.  On  grounds  of  adminis¬ 
trative  control  and  finances,  they  may  be  divided 
broadly  under  seven  categories,  viz.,  the  National 
Museums,  State  Museums,  local  museums  under  the 
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Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  museums  under  the 
control  of  civic  or  corporate  bodies,  museums  of 
learned  societies  and  university  museums.  There  are 
other  museums  with  a  local  character,  of  which  the 
Art-gallery  at  Thanjavur  houses  a  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  south  Indian  bronzes  (pi.  XCV)  and  stone 
sculptures.  A  brief  description  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  representative  museums  under  each  category 
is  given  below.  Out  of  consideration  of  space  and 
the  relative  unimportance  of  the  collections  a  large 
number  of  museums  have  not  been  mentioned. 

A.  The  National  Museums 

Indian  Museum, Calcutta  (1 8 1  4)L— The  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  Museum  represents  the  finest 
and  the  largest  collection  of  archaeological  and  histori¬ 
cal  material  in  India.  Its  enormous  collection  of  Stone 
Age  tools  from  all  over  India,  including  that  of  the 
Yale-Cambridge  Expedition  of  1935,  and  excavated 
finds  from  Harappa,  Mohenjo-daro  and  other  chalco- 
lithic  sites  in  Sind  and  megalithic  sites  from  the 
south,  besides  a  portion  of  the  copper-hoard  from 
Gungeria,  offer  an  important,  even  indispensable, 
source  for  prehistoric  and  protohistoric  studies.  It  is 
remarkably  rich  in  sculptures  ranging  in  date  from  the 
third  century  b.c.  to  the  late  medieval  period — the  bull- 
capital  (pi.  LXXXIY)  from  Rainpurwa  (now  in  the 
Rashtrap^ati  Bhawan,  New  Delhi),  the  kalpa-druma 
capital,  Sri-Lakshmi  and  the  yakshas  from  Patna — 
are  some  of  the  priceless  pieces  of  the  early  series.  In 
a  separate  gallery  are  housed  the  re-assembled  stupa- 
railings  and  one  of  the  four  gateways  of  the  Bharhut 


*  Numerals  within  bracket  indicate  the  date  of  establishment  of  the 
respective  Museum. 
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Stupa  (pi.  LXXXV  A).  There  is  no  other  museum  in 
India  where  there  is  such  a  varied  collection  of 
Gandhara  sculptures  (pi.  LXXXVI B),  recovered  from 
sites  like  Taxila,  Jamalgarhi,  Sahribahlol,  Takht-i- 
Bahi,  Peshawar,  the  Swat  valley  and  Charsada.  Some 
masterpieces  from  Khajuraho  (pi.  XCIII)  and  of 
Pala  art  (pi  XCIV  A)  are  exhibited  in  its  medieval 
sculpture  gallery.  This  Museum  is  also  one  of  the 
richest  repositories  of  Indian  coins  in  the  world  and 
includes  many  rare  issues.  Of  the  reliquaires,  the  most 
important  is  a  vase  from  Piprahwa,  the  inscription 
on  which  is  datable  to  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

Salarjang  Museum,  Hyderabad  (1951). — This 
Museum  owed  its  origin  to  the  life-long  mission  of 
Mir  Yusuf  Ali  Khan,  the  last  of  the  illustrious  Salar¬ 
jang  family  of  Hyderabad,  to  acquire  curios  from 
different  parts  of  the  globe.  At  present  this  is  the  largest 
museum  in  India  of  medieval  and  modern  arts  and 
crafts;  it  houses  also  a  collection  of  toys  and  dolls 
exclusively  meant  for  children.  No  less  important  is  its 
collection  of  manuscripts,  which  include  many  an 
illuminated  Quran  and  beautifully-illustrated  classical 
works  by  eminent  poets.  An  emerald  and  ruby- 
dagger  of  Nurjahan,  a  dagger  encrusted  with  dia¬ 
monds,  rubies  and  emeralds  belonging  to  Jahangir  and 
equally  attractive  swords  and  daggers  of  Shahjahan, 
Aurangzeb,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  unrivalled  exhibits  in 
its  arms-collection.  Some  pieces  of  furniture  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  have  also 
found  their  way  into  this  Museum. 

National  Museum  of  India,  New  Delhi  (1949). 
— The  Museum  is  rich  in  protohistoric  materials 
recovered  from  sites  like  Harappa,  Mohenjo-daro, 
Jhukar,  Jhangar,  Amri,  Nal,  etc.  Sculptures,  ranging 
in  date  from  the  time  of  Asoka  to  the  late  medieval 
period,  include  quite  a  number  of  remarkable  pieces 
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of  Indian  art,  viz.,  standing  Buddha,  bathing  woman 
(pi.  LXXXVI  C)  and  a  Bacchanalian  scene  from 
Mathura  and  a  vidyadhara  couple  from  Aihole  (pi. 
XCIB),  etc.  Other  important  collections  include  terra¬ 
cottas  from  the  Indus  valley  sites,  AhichchhatrE, 
Kausambi,  Kondapur,  NalandS,  etc.,  besides  textiles 
and  Persian  and  Arabic  manuscripts.  The  figures  of 
Gangs  (pi.  LXXXIX)  and  Yamuna  from  Ahich- 
chhatra,  the  largest  terracotta  sculptures  in  India,  are 
in  this  Museum.  The  bronzes  include  a  few  superb 
Chola  pieces  as  well  as  those  representing  the  medieval 
eastern  school;  the  dancing  girl  from  Mohenjo-daro 
is  on  the  view  here.  It  has  a  very  rich  collection  of 
paintings,  particularly  strong  in  the  Rajput  apd  Pahari 
schools.  The  magnificent  collection  of  the  Central 
Asian  Antiquities  Museum,  including  the  famous 
wall-paintings,  has  now  been  transferred  to  this 
Museum  by  the  Archaeplogical  Survey  of  India. 

B.  State  Museums 

Rajputana  Museum,  Ajmer  (1908). — This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  archaeological  museums  in 
Rajasthan.  The  important  exhibits  here  comprise 
Brahmanical  and  Jaina  sculptures,  stone  and  copper¬ 
plate  inscriptions,  coins  and  Rajput  paintings. 

Government  Museum,  Bangalore  (1866). — 
The  archaeological  collection  mainly  consists  of  Hoy- 
sala  sculptures  from  Halebid  and  Belur.  Antiquities 
from  Brahmagiri  and  Chandravalli  are  also  seen 
here,  in  addition  to  coins  of  Mysore  rulers. 

Baroda  Museum  and  Picture-gallery,  Baroda 
(1894).— The  Museum,  the  largest  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  Gujarat,  displays  in  its  Archaeological  Section 
objects  from  the  Harappan  times  to  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a.d.;  of  the  collection  of  bronzes,  the  matrikas  of 
Idar  and  the  Jaina  bronzes  from  Akota  (pi.  XCII  A) 
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are  noteworthy.  The  collection  of  Indian  paintings 
representing  different  schools  and  the  international 
sections  are  of  great  attraction  to  visitors. 

Orissa  State  Museum,  Bhubaneswar^  (1932). — 
Prehistoric  tools,  stone  and  metal  sculptures,  palm- 
leaf  manuscripts,  wood-carvings,  etc.,  mainly  reco¬ 
vered  from  Orissa,  are  exhibited  here. 

Bhuri  Singh  Museum,  Chamba  (1908). — The 
Museum,  started  by  Raja  Bhuri  Singh  with  an  idea  of 
preserving  the  ancient  relics  pertaining  to  the  history 
of  the  then  Chamba  State,  houses  archaeological 
objects  like  sculptures,  stone  and  copper-plate  inscrip¬ 
tions,  sculptured  fountain-stones,  wood-carvings,  his¬ 
torical  documents  and  a  large  number  of  paintings. 

State  Museum,  Dhubela^  (1937). — Jaina  images 
of  Tlrthafikars,  yakshas  and  yakshis  and  a  group  of 
Devi  images  form  Gurgi,  etc.,  form  important  collec¬ 
tions  of  its  sculpture-gallery.  Noteworthy  in  its 
epigraphical  collections  are  inscriptions  of  theKushan 
and  Gupta  periods,  early  copper-plate  grants  and 
several  Kalachuri  records. 

State  Museum,  Gauhati  (1940). — ^The  principal 
attractions  of  this  Museum  are  stone  and  metal 
sculptures,  inscriptions  including  two  charters  of 
Bhaskaravarman  (seventh  century)  and  Assamese 
manuscripts  written  on  thin  barks. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Gwalior  (1922).— 
The  sculptures  of  this  Museum,  covering  a  period  from 
the  third  century  B.c.  to  the  seventeenth  century  a.d., 
include  many  outstanding  specimens  of  Indian  art 
like  the  palm-capital  from  Besnagar,  panel  depicting 
dance-scene  (pi.  XCI  A)  and  terracotta  heads  from 
Pawaya,  the  lion-capital  from  Udaigiri,  Manibhadra 


^  Originally  at  Cuttack. 
*  Originally  at  Rewa. 
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yaksha  and  the  mother-and-child  from  Badoh.  An 
inscription  of  Kumaragupta  is  an  important  exhibit. 
Apart  from  the  collection  of  Rajput  and  Mughal 
paintings,  it  has  fine  copies  of  the  wall-paintings  of 
the  Bagh  caves. 

Hyderabad  Museum,  Hyderabad  (1930). — 
Sculptures  dating  from  the  Satavahana  period  (first- 
second  century)  to  the  time  of  the  Kakatiyas  (thir¬ 
teenth  century)  are  housed  here.  There  are  also  fine 
collections  of  old  arms  and  weapons  and  of  Bidri 
Ware.  The  other  important  features  of  this  Museum 
are  the  copies  ofAjanta  and  Ellora  paintings,  manus¬ 
cripts  in  Arabic  and  Persian  and  coins  of  the  Yadavas, 
the  Vijayanagara  rulers,  Mughals  and  of  the  BahmanI 
and  other  Deccan  kingdoms.  The  prehistoric  and 
protohistoric  finds  from  Maski  and  other  sites  in 
Raichur  District  are  here  exhibited.  Excavated  finds 
from  Yelleswaram  are  housed  in  a  separate  pavilion, 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Archaeology. 

Central  Museum,  Indore  (1929). — It  possesses  a 
rare  collection  of  manuscripts  and  ancient  ornaments, 
besides  inscriptions  on  stones  and  bricks  as  well  as 
sculptures.  Pottery  from  Kasrawadh  with  Mauryan 
inscriptions  on  them  is  very  interesting. 

Government  Central  Museum,  Jaipur  (1 876). — 
The  archaeological  adjunct  of  the  Museum  contains 
excavated  finds  from  Bairat,  Sambhar  and  Rairh; 
other  objects  of  interest  are  yupa-stambhas  from 
Barnala  and  sculptures  from  Abaneri  and  Amber. 

Dogra  Art-gallery,  Jammu  (1954). — The 
greatest  attraction  of  this  Museum  is  its  collection  of 
more  than  four  hundred  Pahari  paintings.  It  has  also 
a  fine  collection  of  historic  arms,  textiles  and  manus¬ 
cripts  including  the  Shah-nama,  Sikandar-nama,  etc. 

State  Museum,  Lucknow  (1863). — ^The  Archaeo¬ 
logical  section  of  this  Museum  includes  Brahmanical, 
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Buddhist  and  Jaina  images  from  various  sites  of  Uttar 
Pradesh,  ofwhich  the  Jaina  sculptures  from  Kahkali- 
tila,  Mathura,  and  the  RarrMyana-t?i\Atis  from  Saheth- 
Maheth  occupy  a  place  of  distinction.  Its  numismatic 
collection  is  rich  in  the  punch-marked,  Gupta  and 
Mughal  series.  Equally  rich  are  its  collections  of 
paintings  and  manuscripts. 

Government  Museum  and  National  Art- 
gallery,  Madras  (1851). — In  the  collection  of  the 
specimens  of  plastic  art  and  metal  sculptures  the 
Archaeological  Section  of  this  Museum  holds  definitely 
a  pre-eminent  position.  The  bas-reliefs  from  Amara- 
vati,  Goli  and  other  Buddhist  sites  in  the  Krishna 
valley,  Jaina  antiquities  from  Danavulapadu  and 
sculptures  and  architectural  pieces  of  the  Pallava, 
Choja  and  other  later  periods  form  invaluable  collec¬ 
tions  of  this  Museum.  But  nothing  can  parallel  its 
large  and  varied  collection  of  south  Indian  bronzes — 
the  richest  in  the  world.  The  images  of  dancing  Siva, 
including  the  world-famous  Nataraja  of  Tiruvelangadu 
(pi.  XCVI),  occupy  a  singular  position;  equally  promi¬ 
nent  are  the  excellent  Saivite  (pi.  XC),  Vaishnavite, 
Jaina  and  Buddhist  metal  images  collected  from 
different  parts  of  south  India.  Also  there  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  collection  of  copper-plate  charters  issued  by 
south  Indian  rulers.  Of  immense  importance  are  the 
protohistoric  antiquities  from  Adichanallur,  Perum- 
bair  and  other  megalithic  sites  and  also  the  unique 
Bruce  Foote  collection  of  stone  implements,  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Museum  in  1904. 

Museum  of  Archaeology,  Mathura  (1863). — 
Sculptures  mostly  in  red  sandstone,  collected  from 
Mathura  and  its  neighbourhood  and  comprising  royal 
statues,  including  those  of  Vima  Kadphises,  Kanishka, 
Chashtana,  etc.,  and  BrShmanical,  Buddhist  and 
Jaina  images,  mostly  datable  to  the  Kushan  period, 
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are  the  proud  possession  of  this  Museum.  In  fact, 
this  Museum  ‘ranks  foremost  for  the  study  of  history 
and  art  of  the  Kushan  period’.  It  has  a  rich 
collection  of  terracottas  dating  from  Mauryan  to 
the  medieval  times. 

Central  Museum,  Nagpur  (1863).— The  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Section  contains  antiquities  ranging  from  the 
Early  Stone  Age  to  medieval  times;  they  form  an 
indispensable  source  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  the  region.  There  are  stone  and  copper-plate 
inscriptions  of  the  Chalukyas,  Kalachuris  of  Tripuri, 
Ratanpur  and  Raipur  and  of  the  Vakatakas  and  the 
Rashtrakutas,  besides  sculptures  and  metal  images. 
The  Mughal  and  Bhonsla  paintings  and  a  Babylonian 
cylinder-seal  of  about  2000  b.c.  found  at  an  unknown 
site  in  India  are  also  noteworthy. 

Government  Museum,  Patiala  (1947). — A  collec¬ 
tion  of  Gandhara  sculptures  and  Brahmanical  and 
Jaina  antiquities,  in  addition  to  a  collection  of  Pahari 
paintings,  form  the  notable  exhibits  in  this  Museum. 

Patna  Museum,  Patna  (1917). — It  has  a  splendid 
collection  of  sculptures  comprising  the  famous  Didar- 
ganj  yakshi,  a  polished  lion-head  from  Masarh  and 
the  two  Jaina  torsos  of  Tlrthankars  from  Lohanipur, 
all  the  four  of  Mauryan  age,  besides  examples  of  Suhga, 
Gupta  and  Pala  art,  the  last-mentioned  series  includ¬ 
ing  one  of  the  earliest  dated  images  of  the  time  of 
Devapala  (ninth  century).  A  large  number  of  bronzes 
ofPala  and  Sena  periods,  including  the  treasure-trove 
bronzes  from  Kurkihar  (pi.  XCII B),  have  considerably 
enriched  the  Museum-collection.  It  is  also  rich  in 
terracottas  collected  from  places  like  Pataliputra, 
Buxar,  Mathura,  KausSmbi,  Bhita,  Rajgir,  Vaisall, 
etc.  Another  important  group  of  finds  comprises  ring- 
stones  carved  with  fertility-designs  from  Pataliputra. 
Stone  and  Copper  Age  implements  from  different 
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parts  of  Bihar  are  also  on  show  here.  No  less  signi¬ 
ficant  is  its  collection  of  Tibetan  banners  and  coins, 
particularly  punch-marked  ones. 

Mahant  Ghasidas  Memorial  Museum,  Laipur 
(1875). — It  has  interesting  post-Gupta  and  Kalachuri 
sculptures,  a  small  collection  of  Buddhist  bronzes 
from  Sirpur  (seventh-eighth  century),  an  inscribed 
wooden  pillar  from  Kirari  (second  century)  and 
copper-plates  of  the  Sarabhapuriyas,  Somavamsis 
and  Kalachuris  of  Dakshina-Kosala. 

Sri  Pratap  Singh  Government  Museum,  Sri¬ 
nagar  (1898). — The  Archaeological  Section  of  the 
Museum  displays  sculptures  ranging  from  the  fifth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries  and  coins  of  Indo-Bactrian, 
Indo-Scythian,  Kushan,  and  Gupta  and  other  kings. 
A  special  attraction  of  this  Museum  is  its  collection 
of  about  three  hundred  paintings,  mostly  of  the 
Kangra  school,  and  textiles. 

Archaeological  Museum  and  Picture-gallery, 
Trichur  (1938). — Amongst  the  archaeological  exhibits 
noteworthy  are  the  finds  from  the  megaUthic  monu¬ 
ments  of  Cochin  and  mid-Kerala,  some  excavated 
finds  showing  Roman  contacts,  inscriptions  dating 
from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  and  wood¬ 
carving  and  metal  images  of  circa  eleventh  century. 
Copies  of  more  than  one  hundred  panels  of  mural 
paintings  from  the  Mattancheri  Palace,  Cochin,  and 
VadakkunnSthan  temple,  Trichur,  are  on  view  here. 

C.  Local  museums  under  the  Archaeological 

Survey  of  India 

Archaeological  Museum,  Amaravati  (1951). — 
The  Museum,  which  is  at  present  only  a  sculpture- 
shed,  contains  many  pieces  of  carved  architectural  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  stupa  as  well  as  of  its  railing  recovered 
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from  the  famous  Buddhist  site,  which  range  in  date 
from  the  second  century  b.c.  to  the  third  century  a.d. 
The  place  of  pride  is  occupied  by  a  small  group  of 
limestone  sculptures  (pi.  LXXXV  B),  unmistakably 
imprinted  with  Bharhut  tradition.  There  are  beautiful 
sculptures  datable  to  the  medieval  period  as  well.  A 
new  museum-building  is  being  constructed  here. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Bijapur  (1912).— 
The  collection  includes  stone  inscriptions  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  Sanskrit  and  Kannada,  Br^hmatiical  arid 
Jaina  sculptures,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Urdu  manus¬ 
cripts,  arms  and  weapons,  chinaware,  wood-carvings, 
maps  and  valuable  ancient  carpets,  found  at  Bijapur 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Bodh-Gaya  (1956).— 
The  exhibits  consist  of  stone  and  metal  images, 
mostly  of  the  Pala  period.  Two  yakshls,  datable  to 
the  first  century  b.c.,  are  also  on  view  here. 

Delhi  Fort  Museum,  Delhi  (1909). — Antiquities 
like  inscriptions  of  the  Sultanate  and  Mughal  periods, 
arms,  old  documents  like  farmans,  sanads  and  maps, 
relics  of  the  1857-upheaval,  carpets,  manuscripts  and 
specimens  of  calligraphy,  dresses,  etc.,  of  the  Mughal 
period  are  displayed  in  this  Museum. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Halebid  (1962). — 
Sculptures  (pi.  XCIV  B)  and  architectural  pieces  of 
the  Hoysala  period  form  the  collection  in  this 
open-air  Museum  at  the  site  of  the  old  Hoysala 
capital,  which  is  full  of  temples. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Hampi  (1953). — Most 
of  the  sculptures  and  architectural  pieces  belong  to 
the  Vijayanagara  period  and  were  recovered  from  the 
site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Vijayanagara  kings. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Khajuraho  (1910). — 
About  two  thousand  sculptures  and  architectural 
pieces  representing  three  principal  faiths,  i.e.  Buddhist 
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BrShmanical  and  Jaina,  all  of  the  tenth  to  twelfth 
centuries,  are  on  show  in  this  open-air  Museum. 
Some  of  them  are  masterpieces  of  medieval  central 
Indian  art. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Kondapur  (1952). — 
The  exhibits  here  include  a  rich  collection  of  terracotta 
figurines,  beads,  pottery,  etc.,  datable  to  the  Satavahana 
period.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  Stone  Age  tools. 
Figurines  made  of  kaolin  are  also  on  view. 

Fort  St.  George  Museum,  Madras  (1948). — 
The  records  and  antiquities  in  the  Museum  offer 
scope  for  the  study  of  the  growth  of  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras,  the  first  British  settlement  in  India,  in  parti¬ 
cular  and  early  Indo-British  history  in  general.  There 
are  arms,  manuscripts,  paintings,  prints,  coins,  medals, 
textiles,  porcelain,  etc.,  of  that  period. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Nagarjunakonda 
(1949). — Excavated  materials  from  the  Early  Stone 
Age  to  medieval  times  are  housed  in  two  different 
buildings  in  the  valley,  which  is  now  threatened 
with  submergence  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
a  dam  across  the  Krishna.  A  new  museum-building 
on  a  safe  hill-top  is,  however,  now  complete  and 
will  soon  be  thrown  open.  Sculptures  (pi.  LXXXVII) 
datable  to  the  third-fourth  century  are  the  principal 
objects  of  attraction,  though  the  museum  is  equally 
rich  in  many  other  classes  of  Indian  antiquities. 
This  is  the  only  site  in  India  where  the  important 
salvaged  monuments  have  been  reconstructed  at 
places  above  submergence-level.  The  new  Museum 
will  be  the  first  island-museum  in  India. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Nalanda  (1917). — 
This  Museum  has  a  fine  collection  of  stone  and  bronze 
images  of  the  Buddhist  gods  and  goddesses  and  a  few 
images  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  all  representing  the 
Pala  school  of  art  at  its  best,  found  at  the  famous 
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Buddhist  centre  of  Nalanda.  The  late  Gupta  period 
is  represented  by  a  few  stucco  heads.  Inscriptions 
of  the  time  of  Yasovarmadeva  of  the  eighth  and  of 
Vipulasrimitra  of  the  twelfth  century,  sealings  of 
royalties  of  the  Gupta  and  Maukhari  dynasties  and 
numerous  official  sealings  of  the  Nalanda  monastery 
are  some  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  Museum. 
Some  antiquities  from  Rajgir  are  exhibited  here. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Sanchi  (1919).— An 
Asokan  lion-capital,  fragments  of  gateway  and  rail¬ 
ings,  monastic  and  household  utensils  of  iron,  copper 
and  bronze  and  also  casts  of  a  few  relic-caskets,  be¬ 
sides  a  number  of  carvings  from  the  Mauryan  to  the 
medieval  times,  form  the  important  antiquities  here. 

Archaeological  Museum,  Sarnath  (1904).-- 
Antiquities  in  this  Museum  represent  the  works  of 
art  of  the  Maury  a,  Suhga,  Kushan,  Gupta  and 
medieval  periods.  The  place  of  pride  is  occupied 
by  the  2-m.  high  lion-capital  of  Asoka  (pi.  LXXXIII). 
A  colossal  standing  Bodhisattva  of  the  Mathura 
school  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Kanishka*  some 
prize-pieces  of  Gupta  and  later  art,  like  the  images  of 
Buddha  (pi.  LXXXVIII),  the  Bodhisattvas,  etc.,  all 
in  Chunar  sandstone,  are  on  view  here. 

TiPU  Sultan  Museum,  Seringa? atam  (1959). — 
Objects  connected  with  tne  history  of  Haidar  ‘Ali  and 
Tip  u  Sultan  and  their  contemporary  history  are  housed 
in  Tipu’s  summer-place  of  DariyS-Daulat-Bagh. 

D.  Museums  under  corporate  or  civic  bodies 

Allahabad  Museum,  Allahabad  (1931).— Several 
pieces  of  the  Bharhut  railing,  fragments  from  the  Siva 
temple  of  Bhumara,  sculptures  from  Khajuraho,  Kau- 
sSmbl  and  Mathura  and  also  some  of  Gandhara  school 
form  the  bulk  of  the  sculpture-collection.  Its  terracotta 
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collection,  mainly  from  Kaus^mbi  and  Jhusi,  is  very 
important.  Several  remarkable  issues  of  the  KausambI 
rulers  are  to  be  seen  in  the  coin-cabinet.  There  are 
also  excellent  examples  of  Indo-Persian,  Mughal  and 
Rajput  paintings  :  the  Mughal  ones  include  some 
choicest  pieces  of  the  time  of  Akbar  and  Jahangir.  The 
Pahari  school  is  represented  by  a  few  fine  paintings 
from  Guler  and  Basohli. 

Prince  of  Wales  Museum  of  Western  India, 
Bombay  (1921). — ^The  fine  collection  of  early  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  Museum  comprises  examples  of  Gandhara 
and  Amaravati  art,  terracottas  from  Mirpurkhas  in 
Sind  and  sculptures  of  Cha|ukyan  and  RSshtrakuta 
periods.  Its  rich  numismatic  collection  is  well-known 
and  the  inscriptions  in  possession  of  the  Museum  range 
in  date  from  the  Asokan  to  the  medieval  period.  The 
copper-plate  grants  of  the  Valabhi  dynasty  of 
Kathiawar  form  an  important  group.  Recently  an 
Asokan  inscription  in  Kharoshthi  engraved  on  a 
bowl  has  been  acquired  by  the  Museum.  The  pre¬ 
historic  and  proto-historic  collections  include  exhibits 
like  Early  Stone  Age  implements  from  Cuddapah  and 
neoliths  from  Amaravati,  Perumbair  and  Banda 
District.  The  non-Indian  section  of  the  Museum  is 
highly  interesting.  The  collection  of  Indian  miniature 
paintings  in  the  Art  Section  is  also  particularly  rich. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Bombay  (1850). 
— It  is  mainly  an  industrial  and  agricultural  museum, 
but  there  is  a  good  collection  of  eighteenth-century 
paintings  of  nava-grahas  and  ashta-dikpalas,  a  small 
collection  of  paintings  of  the  Mughal,  Rajput  and 
other  schools,  raga-mald  paintings  of  the  Jaipur 
school  and  Persian  and  Jaina  manuscripts. 

Victoria  Memorial  Hall  Museum,  Calcutta 
(1906). — ^The  collectionis  representative  of  thedifferent 
phases  of  Indo-British  history.  There  are  busts,  statues 
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and  imposing  paintings  of  British  kings  and  queens, 
Warren  Hastings,  Cornwallis,  Wellesley,  Dalhousie, 
etc.,  and  also  portraits  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  Burke 
and  Macaulay.  The  piano  and  the  writing-desk  of 
Queen  Victoria  are  in  this  Museum. 

E.  Museums  of  learned  societies 

Asiatic  Society  Museum,  Calcutta  (1784). — 
The  Society  still  possesses  a  precious  and  select 
collection  of  oil-paintings,  besides  stone  and  copper¬ 
plate  inscriptions,  ranging  from  the  third  centu^ 
B.c.  to  the  eighteenth  century  a.d.  The  Bairat  rock- 
edict  of  Asoka  is  exhibited  here. 

Bangiya  Sahitya  Parishad  Museum,  Calcutta 
n9i0). — It  has  several  old  manuscripts  and  valuable 
sculptures  and  bronzes  of  the  P3la  school.  Articles 
used  by  hterary  celebrities  form  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Museum. 

Kannada  Research  Institute  Museum,  Dhar- 
war(1910).— Alarge  collection  of  Buddhist,  Brahma- 
nical  and  Jaina  images  in  stone  and  metal,  inscrip¬ 
tions  from  Karnatak,  coins  and  manuscnpts  form  the 
important  attraction  of  this  Museum. 

Bharatiya  Itihasa  Samsodhak  Manual  Museum, 
Poona  0910).— The  Museum  has  a  notably  large 
collection  of  documents  and  manuscripts,  besides 
coins  and  paintings,  all  of  historical  and  cultural 
importance,  particularly  to  Maratha  history.  The 
excavated  material  from  Karad,  North  Satara,  and 
surface-finds  from  Nasik  are  housed  here. 

F.  University  museums 

KausambI  Museum,  University  of  Allahabad, 
Allahabad  (1952).— Antiquities  excavated  at  Kau- 
sambi  since  1949  are  housed  here.  It  has  some  inscrip¬ 
tions,  coins  and  a  large  collection  of  sculptures. 
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Department  of  Archaeology  Museum,  Maha¬ 
raja  Sayajirao  University,  Baroda  (1950). — 
The  exhibits  represent  the  result  of  explorations  and 
excavations  conducted  by  the  Department  in  the 
Gujarat  area  and  the  Narmada  valley. 

Asutosh  Museum  of  Indian  Art,  University 
OF  Calcutta,  Calcutta  (1937). — Some  of  the 
material  recovered  in  exacavtions  at  sites  like  Pahar- 
pur,  Mahasthangarh,  Baigram  and  Rangamati  and 
the  full  collection  of  antiquities  from  Bangarh  and 
Chandraketugarh  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  It 
has  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  sculptures  too 
of  the  Pala  period,  besides  terracottas  from  early 
sites  in  West  Bengal,  Mathura  and  other  places, 
bronzes,  coins,  miniatures  from  Nepal,  palm-leaf 
manuscripts,  inscriptions  and  wooden  objects. 

Deccan  College  Post-graduate  and  Research 
Institute  Museum,  Poona  (1939). — The  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Museum  was  built  up  with  the  objects  excavated 
by  the  Institute  in  Gujarat,  the  Deccan,  Karnatak, 
Andhra  Pradesh  and  Madhya  Pradesh  since  1941. 
It  contains  tools,  skeletons  and  fossils  of  the  Stone 
Ages.  The  excavated  material  from  Navdatoli, 
Maheswar,  Jorwe,  Nasik,  Nevasa,  Ahar,  etc.,  are 
exhibited  here. 

Bharat  Kala  Bhavan,  Hindu  University, 
Varanasi  (1950). — The  Museum  was  originally  a 
private  collection,  transferred  to  the  University  in 
1950.  The  museum-collection  covers  Indian  paint¬ 
ings,  textiles,  jewellery,  coins,  manuscripts,  etc. 
Some  outstanding  examples  of  Indian  art  (pi. 
LXXXVI  A)  are  to  be  seen  here. 
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Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  324. 
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Airavate^vara  221,  233-35. 


Ajanta  113, 115, 118, 123-26,343. 
Ajatasatru  60-62. 

Ajay  33. 

Ajivika  111. 

Ajmer  247,  249,  273,  312,  334, 
341. 

Ajmeri  gate  319. 

Akbar  59,  93,  259,  264,  272, 
278,  293,  295,  306-316,  327, 

349. 

Akbarl-Ma^al  307. 

Akbar  Shah  II  320. 
Akkanna-Madanna  129,  138. 
Akkasalai  223. 
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Balarama  170. 

Balban  53,  250. 

Balfour,  Edward  Green,  332 
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Balsane  176. 

Banantigudi  197,  198. 
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Banda  349. 

Banerjee,  N.R.,  68. 

Bangarh  47,  78,  351. 
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350. 
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Barbak  Shah  267. 
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Band  Shahl  288. 

Barmer  171. 
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Baroda  341,  350. 

Barwasagar  165. 

Basarh  66. 

Basohli  349. 

Batesara  164. 

Basti  88. 
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304,  307,  308,  319. 


Batwa  277. 

Baz  Bahadur  278,  280,  282. 
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Bedsa  113,  115. 

Bellary  35,  236. 

Belur  210-12,  341. 

Bengal  189,  242,  264-67,  277, 
299,  327,  351. 

Berachampa  80. 

Berar  284,  288. 

Besnagar  342. 

Betwa  22,  70. 

Bhadar  30,  32. 

Bhadesvara  180. 

Bhagalpur  155. 
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Bhagnagar  291. 

Bhairavakonda  139. 

Bhaja  113,  114,  119. 
Bhaktavatsala  222. 

Bhanasara  179. 

Bharata  230. 

Bharatiya  Itihasa  Samshodhak 
Mandal  334,  350. 

Bharat  Kala  Bhavan  351. 
Bharhut  116,  340,  346,  348. 
Bhaskaravaraman  342. 
Bhattiprolu  101-103,  105. 
Bheraghat  173. 

Bhima  26, 148-50. 

Bhimadeva  I  180,  183. 
Bhimnath  179. 

Bhaunagar  179,  184. 

Bhita  346. 

Bhitargaon  159,  160. 
Bhoga-Nandisvara  227. 
Bhogavo  27,  30. 

Bhojasala  279. 

Bhubaneswar  81,  184, 186,  187, 
343. 
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255. 

Bhumara  159,  350. 
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Bihar  66,  86,  110,  113,  120, 
242,  269,  299,  347. 

Bijapur  132,  133,  161,  193,  284, 
288-91,  348. 
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Bikaner  327. 

Bileswar  179. 

Bimbisara  60,  61. 

Bina  22,  70. 

Birbal  310. 

Bisauli  11. 

Bishnupur  189. 

Bloch,  T,,  66. 

Bodhan  284. 

Bodh-Gaya  85,  93,  160,  338, 
348. 

Bodhisattvas  128,  350. 

Bokardhan  129,  138. 

Bombay  22,  72,  114,  136,  137, 
332,  335,  351. 

Borobudur  89. 

Brahma  140,  141,  153,  168, 
176,  217,  218. 

Brahmagiri  23,  26,  34,  35,  38, 
47,  342. 

Brahmavarta  4. 

Brahmi  48,  71,  75,  80. 

Brihadlsvara  229,  232-34,  239. 

Broach  70,  272,  273. 

bronze  implements  5,  28. 

Budaun  11,  51,  254,  259. 

Buddha,  Buddhism  2,  14,  46, 
53,  56,  59,  60,  66,  67,  85-89, 
91-98,  101,  105-08,  113,  116, 
124-29,158,342,350. 
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Buhlul  Lodi  259,  260,  269,  299. 
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burials  20,  24,  26,  30,  33-38, 
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Burke  352. 
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Chandesa  223. 

Chandikesvara  140,  231,  235. 

Chand-Minar  287, 
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Chandra  168,  248. 

Chandragiri  225,  236,  327. 
Chandragupta  49,  63,  131. 
Chandragupta  II  130,  248. 
Chandraketugarh  47,  79,  80, 
353. 

Chandraprabha  16. 
Chandravalli  342. 
Chandrasekhara  204. 
Chandrehi  172,  173. 
Char-Bangla  189. 
Char-Minar  292. 

Charsada  341. 

Chashtana  345. 

Chaturbhuja  178. 
chaturmukha  135,  137,  138,  155, 
166. 

Chauhan  242. 

Chaukha^idl  93. 

Chaumukha  172. 
Chaunsath-Khamba  315. 
Chausath-Yogini  173,  176. 
Chavundaraya  225,  226. 
Chejarla  101, 192,  196. 
Chenna-Kesava  210. 
Chhatar-Manzil  325. 
Chhatarpur  176. 
chhatris  244,  258,  259,  261. 
Chhota-Kailasa  152. 
Chho^a-Sopa  268. 
Chidambaram  235. 

Childe,  Gordon  30. 

China  77. 

Chinese  53,  60,  77,  84,  94,  95. 
Chingleput  37, 38,  141, 143, 215, 
221,  222. 

Chini-ka-Rauza  322. 
Chinna-Ganjam  101. 
Chiragh-Delhi  256,  260. 
Chirand  15,  17. 

Chish^i  Khan  283. 

Chitaldrug  34,  38. 

Chitor  172,  176,  236,  281. 


Chitorgarh  168. 

Chitragupta  178. 

Chittoor  237. 

Chod  26. 

Chola  84,  108,  146,  191,  208, 
22*3,  224,  228,  230,  232-37, 
342,  345. 

Christian  58,  71,  78,  104,  122. 
Chudama^ivarma  108. 

Chunar  87,  113,  350. 

Claude,  Hastin  325. 
clay  bullae  82. 

Cochin  347. 

coins  45,  47-52,  55,  57,  58,  64, 
67,  69,  70,  73,  75-77,  80, 

82,  84,  96,  341,  349,  351,  352. 
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Copper  Hoard  11-13,  29,  340. 
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Cornwallis  352. 

Cuddapah  351. 

Cunningham  50,  .330,  332. 
Curzon  333,  334. 

Cuttack  97,  336. 
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Daimabad  (misprinted  Diama- 
bad)  25. 

Dakhil-Darwaza  267. 
Pakshi^amurti  153,  225. 
Dalavanur  141. 

Dalhousie  352.' 

Damoh  172. 

Danavulapadu  345. 
Dantivarman  221. 

Darasbarl  268,.  277. 
Darasuram  233. 

Darius  2. 

Darya-Daulat-Bagh  326,  350. 
Darya  Khan  276. 

Dasaratha  110,  141. 
Da^avatara  134,  159. 

Datia  327. 
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Da’ud  Shah  264. 

Daulatabad  254,  283,  284,  287. 
Daulat  Khan  Lodi  257,  261. 
Debalpur  252. 
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Delhi  77,  242,  246,  247,  250-60, 
262-65,  269,  271-73,  279, 
283-85,  298-304,  306,  307, 
311-13,315,317-23,  325,  331, 
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Delmal  182. 

Deogarh  159. 

Deoria  93. 

Deshpande,  M.N.,  77. 
Devadatta  86. 

Devagiri  254. 

Devapala  345. 

Devi  230,  233,  343. 

Devikota  47. 

Devnimori  98. 

Dewas  175. 

Dhamekh  92. 

Dhamnar  153,  154. 

Dhar  123,  279,  280. 
dharma-chakra  58,  91,  117. 
Dharmaraja-ratha  148-50,  220, 
240. 

Dharmaraja-ma^dapam  143. 
Dharmarajika  92. 

Dharwar  352. 

Dhauli  81. 

Dhanakataka  36. 

Dhinoj  182. 

Dholka  272,  273,  275. 
Dhruvadatta  57. 

Dhubela  343. 

Dhulia  176. 

Diamabad  (see  Daimabad)  25. 
Didarganj  346. 

Dikshit,  K.N.,  50. 

Dilwara  171. 

Dilawar  Khan  Guhri  278,  280. 


Dinajpur  78. 

Din-i-IIahi  306. 

Dinpanah  301,  304. 
Diwan-i-Am  309,  316,  317,  319, 
320. 

Dlwan-i-Khass  309,  316,  317, 
320. 
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dolmen,  dolmenoid  37,  38,  215. 
Draupadi-ratha  148-51,  240. 
Dravida  39. 
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Duladeo  178. 
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East  Khandesh  23. 

Egmore  332. 

Egypt  226. 
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266. 
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Firuzpur  254. 

Firuz  Shah  Tughluq  248,  249, 
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314-19,  326. 
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Gadag  207,  208. 

Gagan-Mahal  289. 

Gaja-Lakshmi  71. 

Gajendra-moksha  159. 

Galaganatha  162. 

Ganapati  201. 

Gandhara  341,  346,  350. 
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Gangaraja  226. 
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Gaur‘265,  267,  268. 
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Ghate^vara  168. 
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Gorakhpur  14. 

Gosain-Khanda  66. 
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Govindachandra  93. 
Graeco-Roman  84. 
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Greek  44,  49,  56,  63,  64. 
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Growse,  F.S.,  333. 
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Gulbarga  283,  285-87,  292. 
Guler  351. 

Gumbaz  326. 

Gummididurru  101. 
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Gunaga  Vijayaditya  203. 
Gungeria  340. 
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343,  346,  350. 
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Gwyer,  Sir  Maurice  337. 
Gyaraspur  166. 
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Haft-Gumbad  286,  287. 
Haft-Manzil  281. 

IJaibat  Khan  274. 

Haidar  ‘All  326,  350. 
ijajipur  277. 

Halebid  210, 211, 338, 342,  348. 
Hamida  Banu  305. 

Hammam  321. 

Hampi  236,  237,  327,  338,  348. 
Hanamkonda  213. 

Hanuman  310. 
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32,  43,  48,  49,  340-42. 
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Hargreaves  330,  334,  336,  337, 
353. 

Hari-Hara  139,  168. 
Harishchandra-nl-Chori  179. 


Harishena  59. 

Hariti  56. 
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Harsha  94. 

Harshadmata  179. 
Harshatmata  167. 

Hasan  Kh5n  299. 

Hastinapura  6,  7,  10-13,  45,  52. 
53,  58. 

Hastings,  Warren  352. 
Hathigumpha  81. 

Hathinia  16. 

Hauz-i-‘AlaT  255. 

Hauz-Khass  255,  260. 

Hayat  Bakhsh  Bagh  321. 
Hazara-Rama  238. 

Hazrat  Nizamu’d-Din  Auliya 
'  251. 

Heine-Geldem  11. 

Herat  242. 

Hilal  Qazi  273. 

Himalayan  154,  164,  165. 
Hlnaydna  106,  113, 116-18  123. 
Hindola-Maljal  280,  282. 
Hindon  10. 

Hingloji-mata  183. 
Hiran-Minar  310. 

Hissar  254. 

Hiuen  Tsang  53,  56,  60,  77,  92, 
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Hoysalas  205,  209,  210,  212, 
226,  342,  348. 

Hoysalesvara  210-12. 
Huchchappayya-gudi  162. 
hujra  244. 

Humayun  278,  295,  298,  299, 
301,  303,  305-07,  315,  318, 
324. 

Huna  56,  97. 

Hu^araja  56. 

Husain  Shah  269. 
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341,  344. 
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Ibrahim  (Lodi)  259,  261,  262, 
297. 

Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shaha  288,  289. 
Ibrahim  Khan  298,  300. 
Ibrahim  Rauza  289. 

Ibrahim  Shah  269,  270 
Idar  342. 

Ikkeri  238. 

Ikshvaku  106. 

Iltutmish  248-50,  278. 

Imad  Shahl  288. 

Imam  244. 

Imambara  325. 
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Indian  Museum  332,  338,  340. 
Indo-Bactrian  347. 
Indo-Corinthian  98. 

Indo-Greek  49. 

Indo-Islamic  243,  244,  284,  299. 
Indore  344. 

Indo-Roman  84. 
Indo-Sassanians  71. 
Indo-Scythian  347. 
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Indraprastha  301 
Indus  6,  7,  28,  32,  299,  342. 
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126,  131,  132,  140,  141,  147, 
194,  196,  208,  220,  248,  252, 
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322,341-44,346,348,350,351. 
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Iraq  6. 

Iravatanesvara  221. 
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284,  297,  306,  307,  326,  327. 
Islam  Shah  59,  303. 
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rtimadu’d-Daula  314. 

I-tsing  77,  95. 
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Jabalpur  159,  173. 

Jadigenhalli  38. 

Jagnnatha  188. 

Jagat  169,  170,  180. 

Jagatsukh  164. 

Jageshwar  165. 

Jaggayyapeta  101,  103,  105. 
Jahanara  317,  321, 

Jahangir  282,  308,  H2-15,  341, 
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Jahangirl-Mahal  307. 
Jahanpanah  254. 

Jahaz-Mahal  280,  281. 

Jaipur  39,’  91,  167,  327,  333, 
344,  351. 

Jaisalmer  327. 

Jalalu’d-Din  250. 

Jalalu’d-Din  Muhammad 
Shah  267. 

Jamalgarhi  341. 

Jamali-Kamali  298,  304. 
Jama‘at-Khana  Masjid  251. 
Jambuke^vara  235. 
Jambulihga  162. 
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280,  281,  283,  285,  286,  289, 
292,  294,  296,  298,  311,  317, 
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Jammu  344. 
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Jarasandha-kl-Baithak  61. 
Jasmalnath  183. 

Jdtaka  91. 

Java  89. 

Jaugada  47. 

Jaunpur  254,  259,  268-71  312. 
Javari  178. 

Jesuit  108 
Jetavana  96. 

Jhalawar  176. 

Jhalrapatan  176. 

Jhangar  341. 

Jhanjhn-Masjid  271. 

Jhansi  159,  165. 

Jhelum  296. 

Jhodga  176. 

Jhukar  341. 

Jhusi  351. 

Jl  Ji  Anga  311, 315. 

Jivaka  61. 

Jivakamravana  61,  96. 
Jnanesvara  74. 

Jodh  Bai  310. 

Jodhpur  167,  327. 

Jogesvari  135,  137. 

Jones  330,  331. 

Jorwe  19-21,23-6,35,353. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil,  G.,  83. 

Junagadh32, 118, 123,  179,  184, 
276. 

Junan  Sh^  255. 

Junnar  91,  113,  116,  120. 
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Kabul  261,  313. 

Kabuli  302. 

Kabuli-Bagh-Masjid  298. 
Kachchhapaghatas  172-174. 
Kadwaha  174. 

Kadwar  179. 

Kailasa  151-54,  200. 
Kailasanatha  217. 


Kakanmadh  174. 

Kakatiya  209,  213,  291,  344. 
Kalachuri  93,  172,  344,  345. 
Kalahasti  237. 

Kale  Khan-ka-Gumbad  258. 
Kalibangan  4,  6,  8,  9. 

Kalidasa  68. 

Kalika-mata  168. 

Kall-Masjid  256. 

Kali-Nadi  11. 

Kalihga,  Kalihganagara  47, 81. 
Kaliyapati  222. 

Kalsar  179. 

Kalugumalai  153,  222. 

Kalyaiaa  206. 

Kamal  Maula  279. 
Kamarupa  Anusandhan  Samiti 
336. 

Kambadhalli  227. 
Kampaharesvara  233,  234. 
Kanara  240. 

Kanauj  93,  242. 

Kanchi,  Kanchipuram  132,  215, 
217,  219,  221,  237,  240. 
Kanch-Mahal  314. 
Kandariya-Mahadeva  178. 
Kangra  154,  347. 

Kanheri  114,  117. 

Kanishka,  56,  345,  350. 
Kankaria  278. 

Kannada  348. 

Kannada  Research  Institute 
Museum  352. 
Kanniyakumari  146,  236. 
Kanoda  183. 

Kanpur  159. 

Kansargudi  203. 

Kanuparti  101. 

Kapavaram  101. 

Karachi  332. 

Karad  352. 

Karimnagar  139. 

Karkala  193. 

Karle  113,  116,  U7. 
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Karnia  173. 

Karnal  298. 

Karnatak  352,  353. 
Karttikeya  164,  185,  187. 
Kasara  183. 

Kashmir  39,  294,  295,  297,  312, 
315,  319,  322. 

Kasia  85,  93. 

Kasrawadh  344. 

Kathiawar  351. 

Kaundinyapura  26. 

Kausambi  13-15,  17,  46,  52-54, 
56,  57,  64,  87,  96,  342,  346, 
350,  351. 

Kaveii  35,  147,  223,  235. 
Kedaresvara  186. 

Kerakot  180  . 

Kesava  212. 

Khairu’l-Manazil  311. 
Khajuraho  169,  173,  176-78, 
186,  341,  348,  350. 
Khalis-Mukhlis-Masjid  271. 
Khaljl  250-53, 272,  273, 279. 
Khana-Mihirer-Dhipi  80,  81. 
Khandagiri  47,  81,  121,  123. 
Khandesh  293. 

Khandosan  183. 

Kharavela  47,  81. 

Kharoshthi  351. 

Khass  Mahal  316. 

Khizr  Khk  251,  257,  258. 
Khimeswar  179. 

Khimrana  180. 

Khusraw  315. 

Khusraw  Khan  252. 
Khwaja-i-Jahan  268. 
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Kiradu  170. 

Kiranur  224. 

Kirttiraja  174. 
klrtti-torana  181,  182. 
Kodavalli  101. 

Kodumbalur  235. 


Kolaba  113. 

Konarak  184,  185,  188. 
Kondanell3,  115,  119. 
Kondapur  338,  342,  349. 
Kondavite  116,  120. 
Koneri-mandapam  141,  144. 
Konkan  240. 

Kontgudi  193,  195. 
Koranganatha  229. 

Korat  24. 

Korkai  223. 

Kosala  2,  44,  96. 

Kosam  53. 

Kos-Minar  313. 

Kota  160,  176. 

Kotai  180. 

Kot-Diji  5. 

Kotikal-mandapam  143. 
Kotivarsha  47,  78. 

Kotla  Firuz  Shah  255,  302. 
Kotla  Mubarakpur  258,  260. 
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Krish^iadeva  Raya  237, 238. 
Kshaharatas  75. 

Kshatrapa  73,  98,  119. 
Kshatriyasimhesvara  215,  216. 
Kubera  168. 
kudai-kals  37. 

Kudumiyamali  146. 
Kulottuhga  III  233. 

Kulu  164. 

Kumaradevi  49,  93. 
Kumarap^a  182,  183. 
Kumbakonal  228. 
Kumbhariaji  171. 
Kumbha-syama  168. 
Kumrahar  63,  65. 
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Kuram  215. 

Kuranganilmuttam  142. 
Kurkihar  346. 

Kushk-Mahal  283. 

Ku^inagara  93. 
kufdgdra  149. 
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Lahore  242,  261,  263,  299,  313, 
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Lakhe^vara  180. 

Lakkundi  207. 

Lakshma^a  160,  178. 
Lakshma^iasena  264. 
Lakshmi  340. 
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Lalguan-Mahadeva  176. 
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Lal-Kot  247,  248. 
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Limboji-Mata  182. 
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Lohanipur  346. 

Lomas-rishi  111,  112,  114, 120, 
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Lothal  13,  27-32,  38,  339. 
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Louvre  331. 
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PLATE  UX 


Badami:  MdlegiftU^ivdlaya.  See  .p  197 


PLATE  LX 


Patadkal:  Virupdksha  temple.  See  p.  201 


PLATE  LXI 


Lakkundi:  Kdii  Vihehara  temple.  See  p,  208 


PLATE  LXn 


Somnathpur:  Keiava  temple.  See  p.  212 


PLATE  LXm 


Warmgal:  torofta  of  a  mined  temple  within  fort.  See  p.  213 


PLATE  LXIV 


Mahahalipumm:  Shore-temple.  See  p.  215 


PLATE  LXV 


Kanchipuram:  Kaildsandtha  temple.  See  p.  217 


PLATE  LXVI 


Thanjavur:  BrihadUvara  temple.  See  p.  229 


PLATE  LXVn 


Darasuram  :  Airavateivara  temple.  See  p.  223 


PLATE  LXVm 


Hampi  :  Vilthala  temple.  See  p.  238 


PLATE  LXK 


Vellore  :  gopuram.  See  p.  239 


PIATELXX 


Srirangam  :  fagade-columns  of  mandapa  with  monolithic  sculptures. 

See  p.  239 


PLATE  LXXI 


DelKi :  Qutb-Mindr.  See  pp 


PLATE  LXXn 


Ajmer  :  Arhdi-Din-kd-Jhonprd.  See  p,  249 


PLATE  LXXm 


B 

A,  Narnaul:  Ibrahim  Khan's  tomb;  B,  Sasaram :  Sher  Shah's 

{i  tomb.  See  p.  300 


PLATE  LXXIV 


Gaur  :  DakhiUDarwdza.  See  p.  267 


PIATELXXV 


Jampur  :  A{dla-Masjid.  See  p,  270 


PLATE  LXXVI 


( 


PLATE  LXXVn 


A 


B 

A,  Ahmadabad :  a  screen  in  Sidi  Sa'id's  mosque;  B,  Gulbarga  : 
cloisters  of  Jdmv-Masjid.  See  pp.  277  and  285 


PL/OE  LXXVni 


Bijapur  :  GoUGunibad.  See  p,  290 


PLATE  LXXK 


Agra  :  fort,  Jahangir!- MaJ^al.  See  p.  308 


PLATE  LXXX 


Fatehpur  Sikri :  Jdmi‘-Masjid,  Baland-Ddrwdza.  See  p.  311 


PLATE  LXXXI 


Agra:  TdJ-Mahal.  See  p.  317 


PLATE  LXXXn 


A,  Gwalior:  fort,  exterior  view;  B,  Chandragiri:  palace. 

See  pp.  327 


PUOE  LXXXin 


Archaeological  Museum,  Samath  :  lion-capital  of  Asoka, 
Sarnath,  third  century  B,  C,  See  p,  350 


PIATE  LXXXIV 


Indian  Museum,  Calcutta  {now  in  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  : 

capital  of  Asoka,  Rampurwa,  third  century  B.  C.  See  p,  340 


bull- 


PLATE  LXXXV 


A,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta:  yakshi  on  Bharhut  railing,  second  century  B.C.;  B,  Archaeological 
Museum^  Amaravati :  yakshi,  Amaravati,  second  century^  B.C.  See  pp.  341  and  343 
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PLATE  lAXXVn 


Archaeological  Museum,  Nagarjunakonda  :  Mara's  attack  and  retreat  followed  by  a  mithuna- 

panel,  Nagarjunakonda,  third  century.  See  p.  349 


PL/OE  LXXXVni 


Archaeological  Museum,  Sarnath  :  preaching  Buddha,  Sarnath,  fifth 

century.  See  p.  350 


PLATE  LXXXDC 


National  Museum,  New  Delhi:  terracotta  Gahgd,  Ahichchhatrd,  sixth 

century.  See  p.  342 


PLATE  XC 


Government  Museum,  Madras:  bronze  Vishdpahararia-Siva, 
Kilappuddanur,  eighth  century.  See  p,  345 


PLATE  Xa 


Archaeological  Museum,  Gwalior:  dance-scene,  Pawaya,  fifth  century;  B,  National  Museum, 
New  Delhi:  flying  vidyadharas,  Aihole,  seventh  century.  See  pp.  342  and  343 


PLATE  XCn 


A,  Baroda  Museum,  Baroda:  bronze  churi-bearer,  Akota,  seventh 
century;  B,  Patna  Museum,  Patna:  bronze  Avalokitehara, 
Kurkihar,  ninth  century.  See  p,  342  and  346 


PLATE  XCm 


Indian  Museum,  Calcutta:  mother  and  child,  Khajuraho,  eleventh 

century.  See  p,  341 


pij^xav 


A,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta:  Karttikeya,  Rajshahi,  twelfth  century: 

B,  Archaeological  Museum,  Helebid:  Govardhanadhdri,  Helehid, 

twelfth-thirteenth  century.  See  pp,  341  and  348 


PL/OEXCV 


Art-gallery^  Thanjavur:  bronze  Vrishavahana  and  Devi,  Tiruvengadu, 

eleventh  century.  See  p.  340 


PLATE  XCVI 


Government  Museum^  Madras:  bronze  Natardja,  Tiruvalangadu,  eleventh 

century.  See  p.  345 
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